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DON MANUEL OSORIO DE ZUNIGA—FRANCISCO DE GOYA Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 42-43 
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THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT INVENTOR 


PART I 
STOP OR DIE! 











THERE GOES THAT ' 
OOWN- BRAKE 


WE'LL NEVER STOP 
HER IN TIME -- GET 





A SHORT DISTANCE BEHIND THE HEAD-ON COLLISION WHICH FOLLOWED, 
ANOTHER TRAIN JERKED TO A SUDDEN STOP. AMONG THE PASSENGERS 
WHO POURED OUT OF IT WAS GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE. 


WHISTLE AGAIN! AS\ READY TO JUMA 





IGHTY YEARS AGO...IN 

1866...ALL TRAINS 
WERE STOPPED BY 
HANO BRAKES... 


SS 





BRAKEMEN RUNNING 
FROM CAR TO CAR, 
FRANTICALLY TURNING 
THE BRAKE WHEELS. 
FREQUENTLY IT WAS 
IMPOSSIBLE TO STOP 
THE TRAIN IN TIME. FOR 
THE MEN IN THE ENGINE 
CAB, IT WAS TOO OFTEN A 
CASE OF STOP OR DIE! 














OUT OF THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL USE OF COMPRESSED 
AIR...TO OPERATE ROCK DRILLS IN THE MONT CENIS 
TUNNEL IN ITALY...GREW THE INSPIRATION OF GEORGE 
WESTINGHOUSE TO APPLY HIS BRAKES WITH AIR. 

Jus EPISODE 

IN THE LIFE 
OF GEORGE 
WESTINGHOUSE 
MARKED THE 
BEGINNING OF 
AN EPOCH-MAKING 
INVENTION... 


THE 
AIR BRAKE. 














WHEN ONLY 22 YEARS OLD, GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
BUILT HIS FIRST AIR BRAKE. BUT HE STILL HAD TO 
CONVINCE THE RAILROADS THAT HIS /NVENTION WOULD 











V STOP A TRAIN WITH AIR? 
AL THAT's IMPOSSIBLE, 
YOUNG MAN ! 
GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
FINALLY PUT ON HIS 
FIRST OFFICIAL TEST 
FOR THE PANHANDLE 
RAILROAD IN APRIL, 1869. 
IT WORKED PERFECTLY. 
IN FACT, AN UNSCHEDULED 
STOP WAS MADE JUST IN 
THE WICK OF TIME... 























/ THERE MUST BE A 
BETTER, SAFER WAY 
TO STOP A TRAIN! 


YOU CAN'T STOP A HEAVY 
TRAIN IN A MOMENT WITH 
THOSE CLUMSY HAND 
BRAKES ! 
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THAT WILL 
STOP A TRAIN 














CONGRATULATIONS, MR. 
WESTINGHOUSE -- YOUR AIR 
BRAKE SAVED THIS MAN'S 




















Fooay— He WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, LARGEST OF MANY COMPANIES 

FOUNDED BY GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, PERPETUATES THE GENIUS OF THIS GREAT 
INVENTOR. IT MAKES MANY TYPES OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT--INCLUOING ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES -- ALL DESIGNED TO BRING GREATER COMFORT, SAFETY ANDO SPEEDY 
TRAVEL TO PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 











AN INTERESTING CLASSROOM 
DEMONSTRATION WITH AIR 


Cut disc from light cardboard and stick 
a common pin through center. Place pin 
in hole in wood spool, as shown. Thien 
ask one of your pupils to try to b/ou 
the disc from the spool. He’ll think it's 
easy ... but the harder he blows. the 
harder the disc sticks to the spool! 
Here’s the secret: the suction, caused 
by air rushing out sideways, holds the 
disc tightly in place. Try it and see! 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS ww 25 CITES orrices evearwnere 


nl 
CMW 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 


— 





FOR REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT, USE COUPON ON PAGE 66 
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A FREE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


CURRIER 


& IVES 


Dyrilmakers 
le the American Lyle 


Retail Price $59 


ALL THESE PRINTS APPEARED 
IN A LIMITED EDITION OF 
TWO VOLUMES AT $115.00 PER SET 


HOW THIS BOOK AND OTHERS LIKE IT CAN BE GIVEN TO MEMBERS 


In these prints can be found our social 
history between the years of 1835 and 
1885 asitwasunrolled in colored litho- 
graphs, which are now collectors’ items. 


The notable prints which comprise this 
book were taken from what is perhaps the 
definitive collection of Currier and Ives... 
that of Mr. Harry T. Peters, whose collec- 
tion is certainly the largest in existence. 
There are many full-page, four-color repro- 
ductions. The page size is 9 by 12 inches, 
which makes these prints suitable for fram- 
ing if desired. 


ALL NATIONAL BEST SELLERS | 








MANY BENEFITS—ONE OBLIGATION: Over 
600,000 book-reading families now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so in order to 
keep themselves from missing the important new 
books they are really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance publi- 
cation report about the judges’ duleoont also 
reports about all other important coming books. 
If you decide you want the book-of-the-month, 
you let it come. If not, you can specify some other 
book you want (on a blank always provided) or 
simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given 
to Club members was over $9,000,000 — given, 
not sold! These book-dividends could be distrib- 
uted free because so many subscribers ordinarily 
want the book-of-the-month that an enormous 


edition can be printed. The saving on this quan- 
tity-production enables the Club to buy the right 
to print other fine library volumes. These are then 
manufactured and distributed free among sub- 
scribers — one for every two books-of-the-month 
purchased. 

You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your one 
obligation is that you must buy no fewer than 
four books-of-the-month in any twelve-month 
period. Your subscription to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is not for one year, but as long as 
you decide; you can end it at any time after taking 
four books-of-the-month. You pay for the books 
as you get them —the regular retail price (fre- 
quently less) plus a small charge to cover postage 
and other mailing expenses. (Prices are slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


ory WITH ANY ONE OF THESE RECENT SELECTIONS 





“ “4 
ao’ 
UP FRONT aoe RICKSHAW 
Sinclair Lewis’ [ee = BOY 
LATEST BOOK and THE WORLD, ¥ BY LAU SHAW 
CASS THE FLESH and Md 
TIMBERLANE FATHER SMITH a.) 
A NOVEL OF BY BRUCE MARSHALL + 
HUSBANDS and WIVES (doubleselection) 
$2.75 nel Combined price te members 
$3.00 
BLACK BOY 
BY RICHARD WRIGHT 
THE WHITE — 
APARTMENT 
TOWER BRAVE MEN IN ATHENS 
BY JAMES R. ULLMAN BY ERNIE PYLE BY GLENWAY WESCOTT 
Price to members $3.00 (doubleselection) 
$2.75 Combined price to members 
$3.00 
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% BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A432 
% 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
x Prease enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free 


$ copy of CURRIER & Ivgs and for every two books-of-the- 
month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, free, the 
X% current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to 
% purchase at least four books-of-the-month from the Club 
%& each full year I am a member, and I may cancel my sub- 
scription any time after purchasing four such books from 
> the Club, 


tees eee eeeseeees Serre eeeee 
‘ Please Print Plainly 


Postal Zone No - 
if any) OM. scccccedove 


a i as Tia kin oes ee nt vctacesdccncanes 
>> (choose one of the selections shown at left) 


¢ Book prices are slightly higher in Canadas but the Club ships to Canadian members, with- 
% out any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Limited 
>> ¢, 
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_ All planned for you 
and ready to use... 





lpana's 5-way Plan for Dental Health offers 
interesting visual teaching aids. 


A“ THE MATERIAL offered here has been ex- 

pressly created to assist you in teaching the 
vitally important subject of dental health—and 
ts modern safeguards. 


These aids have been carefully worked out in 
the simplest, most understandable and effective 
way—so that even the smallest school child can 





benefit by the lessons they contain. Such lessons 
as regular daily care of teeth and gums at home 
and the need for periodic visits to their dentists. 

Many teachers tell us that Ipana’s lifelike card- 
board model of teeth has given new verve and 
understanding to classroom demonstrations. Pu- 
pils eagerly await their turn to show how well 
they have learned the correct method of brushing 
teeth and massaging gums at home. 


They also enjoy discussing the dental facts con- 








FREE § Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
® for a successful Dental Health Pro- 


gram for classroom use, including an amazing 





Dental Health.” 
2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 


| 3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds records for 25 
| children), 


ANA 
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cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion. Use coupon at the right. 


4. Tooth brushing model— 

larger-than-life-size card- 

board model of a set of 

teeth. For dental care dem- 
j onstrations. 


j Li 
- on 


1. NEW Teacher’s Folder “Use This 5-Way Plan for we 


a] a Giant Certificate for 100% 





tained in the colored wall chart “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?”—and work hard to win their dental cer- 
tificates. 


The plan also includes a brand new teacher’s 
outline for a successful program. So don’t delay. 
Take advantage of this free offer now and fill out 
the coupon below. 
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5. Dental Health Certificates 
for individual award, plus NEW 


_ class record. 
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Educational Dept. NI-26, Bristol-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
IPANA‘S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 
New Teacher’s Folder Wall Chart 


Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
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THE NEW BOOK oF 
CREATIVE 


“SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE” is a distinctly new and different book. Timely 


EVERYONE 


IDEAS 


. +» because 


it shows exactly, with complete diagrams and written instructions, how to take scraps of paper, 
bottles, surplus inexpensive materials and create unusual new ideas of practical use. Over 384 


pages and 600 illustrations. 


the age of 7 to 70. 








INSTRUCTIONS ON: 


| 








Compiled by Evelyn Glantz, it will be of interest to anyone from 


INSTRUCTIVE AND EDUCATIONAL 
“SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE” tells you exactly 
how to make over 400 items ... decorate them in 
real professional manner. Yet, you can easily use 
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interprets the past 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 





=a Lamp Shades your own imagination. Children adore this book and 
es ki Sets adults find it interesting. 
cma Os Priced at $2.00 
@ Jewelry If your bookstore is out of stock, order direct 
® Christmas Decorations PAenaraaaearigaiEe qasresven elit itiaitaiiaa 
> . ' LARCH BOOK COMPANY, Dept. B-308 
@ Party Decorations ! 42 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
cm t Please send me a copy of “SCRAP FUN FOR EVERY 
e Clever Toys ONE : hone foo r :~ $2.00 in Check © Money Order, 
@ Pictures {to cover cont 
- t © Send C.0.D. and I will pay postage. I may return the 
6 Lapel Pins . book within 4 days and my money will be refunded if I 
oer . m not satisfied 
® Artificial Flowers eeieiaas 
@ Household Gadgets ‘ NAME 
® Indian Craft ' 
T 
@ And many others » Cranes 
i ' 
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tional 


tunity 


In addition to more than 800 subjects 


Institutions and their relation to educa- 


A teaching staff of 700 


needs. 


vetcrans. 


of study covering all fields of education 
and scientific interest, special emphasis 


is being placed on American Studies and 


persons including educators of national 
and international reputation—plus the 
splendid facilities of great libraries and 
kaboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- 


tion. Counseling facilities for returning 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Second term registration, 
Monday, July 29. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 
772 Administration Building. 
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THe SuN 


The sun is bright; 

It gives us light. 

The sun melts snow in winter. 
OrvAL Fry, 3rd Grade 

District 27, Wallace, Kansas 

Doris STRANDBERG, Teacher 


The younger children should be en- 
couraged to write very brief free 
verse like this one. 


THe AIRPLANE 


Yesterday in the rain 

I saw a pretty airplane. 

I waved at it as it flew by, 

It looked so pretty in the sky. 
Dickey Cross, 3rd Grade 

Public School, Knox City, Texas 

CLAYDENE STEAKLEY, Teacher 


The airplane is often a theme for 
verse nowadays, especially among the 


boys. 


PRAYER OF THANKS 


God has helped us all the day. 

God has watched us work and play. 

So I say, “Thank you, God, 

Thank you for the food we cat, 

And for the flowers so very sweet, 

Thank you for the sun, golden and 
bright, 

And for the stars that shine gently 
in the night.” 


Patricia INDIERE, 44h Grade 
South Huntington Schools, 
Huntington Station, N.Y. 

Diana KurkHiL1, Teacher 


Perhaps this little prayer of appre- 
ciation will inspire another child to 
write one of his own. 


Goop PostTuRE 
Slump will make you hump. 
Straight will make you rate. 
Gary Boyp, 5¢h Grade 
Kurth Ward School, Lufkin, Texas 
Less: CARLTON, Teacher 


Gary’s couplet about good posture 
is almost an epigram. It was written 
as a caption for a posture picture. 
Notice his clever internal rhymes. 


Our FLac 


Over the school there is a flag. 
Red are its stripes, 
White are its stars, 
Blue is its field, 

Our country’s flag. 


Long may it wave, 
Red as a rose, 
Blue as the sky, 
White as snow, 
Red, white, and blue. 


June McPuerson, Special Class 
Ellen Bigelow School, Athol, Mass. 
MartuHa E. Ryver, Teacher 


This patriotic word picture has 
real poetic quality without rhyme. 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse written by children. 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which 
verse was written, Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, 
erably that which has been done at school. Verse written by the class as a whole 
Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s 

and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. We do not acknowledg4 
or return contributions to this department. Send verse to: 
















Contributions must 








The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, Nyf 








IN THE NIGHT 


As the wind is howling 
And the trees are bending 
heads, 
Children are cuddled closely, 
Sweetly sent to bed. 
The sandman will softly come to 
them, 
The sand will sift in their eyes, 
And as they softly fall to sleep 
Dreams will gently arise. 
Sweet dreams are beautiful heavenly 
things 
Sent down from God’s Garden 
Wall; 
But children who have been naughty 
by day 
Do not receive them at all. 

So as night wears on in the distance 
And the sweet dreams are past, 
Children arise from their soft littl 

beds— 


Morning and sun at last. 


ec} 


MariAN ABRAMs, 5¢h Grade 
Badger Dist. No. 9, Badger, Iowa 
GENEVIEVE PETERSON, Teacher 


Marian has put the idea of th 
sandman who brings “sweet dreams” 
into lilting, melodious verse. 


THe CLoups 


It's fun to watch the clouds go by, 

Go floating, twirling through the sky. 

They come and go, 

Bring rain and snow. 

They go far over other lands 

To meet the hot dry desert sands. 

It’s very, very hard to say 

How far they travel in a day. 
Max CaspERsON, 6¢) Grade 

Miller School, Burley, Idaho 

VERNA BLAKELEY, Tcacher 


Many children enjoy, as Max does, 
writing fanciful poetry based on the 
world about them. 


FEBRUARY 
Little month of February, 
Filled with great events, 
Among the things you ve given us 
Are two great presidents. 
Lincoln’s birthday we celebrate 
On February twelfth; 
He was very honest 
With very little wealth. 





Washington, our noble hero, 

We all know quite well, 
Was a brave and valorous general 

Who stood while others fell. 
Washington and Lincoln are 

The greatest men to stand; 
They fought for right and freedom 

For America, the grand. 

Betty Jo GowvEn, 7th Grade $ 

Ten Mile School, Belington, W. V2 
Virncinta Auvit, Teacher 


SMe os 


This poem is well organized; the 
first stanza makes a general state- 
ment, the next two refer to the pres- 
idents separately, and the last spe 
of both. 
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Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


Dr. Matilda Bailey 
English Teacher, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Pa. 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis 


The New English 
series that 
really teaches 


GRAMMAR 


@ Emphasizing essentials, this new English series 
presents a well-rounded language program that 
has been developed carefully, by experienced 
teachers, to produce results in the most effi- 
cient manner. Each of the facets of English 
teaching --oral and written composition, capi- 
talization, punctuation, grammar, and usage -- 
is part of the cumulative pattern. Graded care- 
fully, and taught only one step at a time, each 
step is developed, maintained, reviewed, and 
tested thoroughly. Technical vocabulary is 
given full development and word-building exer- 
cises are emphasized. Rich and interesting pro- 
vision is made for individual differences in a 
variety of interesting and motivated exercises. 


American Book Company 





























FREE 


AVIATION TEACHING AIDS 


e BOOKLETS e LEAFLETS e SLIDE FILMS 
e RECORDINGS* e PICTURES e MAPS 


“Recordings sent on a free-loan basis, 

EVERYTHING for teaching air transportation in the class- 
room... FREE. Carefully planned materials for pri- 
mary, intermediate and high school teachers. 

The coupon below will bring you samples of material avail- 
able for your classes, and a handy blank on which you may 
order as many more pieces as you need. United Air Lines, 
pioneer for six years in supplying free aviation teaching 
aids, will be happy to fill your request. 





Complete packaged teaching kits for primary, intermediate 


and high school grades alse 








still available at 25¢ postpaid, 


UNITED 





UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. I-2 

Continental Illinois Bank Building 

231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

SEND ME FREE MATERIALS for teaching air transportation to the 
grade levels checked below, also, an order blank on which I may request 
more materials: 

Primary grades [) Intermediate grades [J High School [1 
Also find 25c (for each kit) enclosed for complete teaching kit for the 
following grades: 

Primary grades [ 


Intermediate grades [J High School [ 


Name 
Street 


City Zone State__ 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe INstrucror. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MarTeriat 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of cach manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 





least four months in advance of the | 


month for which the material is suit- 
able (by February first for the June 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to TH 
INstRucTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in Case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


envelope 


Tue Eprror’s Sme or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 


“He should state that if it is not, he 


wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material that we 
use, but cannot, of course, quote 
prices nor promise acceptance before 
we have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but cach one is carefully considered. 














aids to teaching 
better handwriting 


x the Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
I you have your choice of not one 
or two, but of thirty-three different 
point styles. It’s the one pen that 
allows you to select exactly the right 
point for the handwriting system you 
teach. Practical and priced right for 
student use. The Esterbrook Pen is 


endorsed by leading educators. 







THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lid. 


Toronto, Canada 


33 numbered point styles 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


————«! 


























= DITTO 


SHORT CUT TO MORE 
LEISURE TIME! 7 


n Pen 
ot one 
fferent 
n that 
e right 
‘m you 
owe The school day is! h with di ; 

e school day is long enough without spending evenings 
Pen is " — schoc ) g g P ge g 

r ' Y . : grading papers—writing examinations, preparing lesson 

outlines. Thousands of teachers are taking advantage of 
Ditto’s time saving—evening freeing—short cuts to 
more leisure time. With a Ditto Duplicator and Ditto 
workbooks it’s possible to run off lesson sheets— 
exams—outlines—in a matter of minutes! With equal 
FREE SAMPLE LESSONS ease and speed Ditto reproduces posters, maps, school 
Ditto Workbooks are compiled bulletins—or anything written, typed, or drawn—in 
by noted authorities to save you : 4 
hours of classroom time, get one to eight colors. Ditto workbooks cover comprehen- 
more seat work, do less night 
work and increase class aver- 
ages. 50 subjects. One book 
serves 100 students. Test them 


in your classroom. Get free 
samples, check coupon below. 


sively 55 subjects—for nearly every class in every grade. 


Learn more about how Ditto helps create keener student 





interest—reduces your homework to a minimum. 


Write today—wse the coupon! 


re——--~--~-~— CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY -------<-< 
DITTO, Inc. 
600 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is Primary (_ ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 


es 


Name 
School 














Here are some of the projects included: ¥i'! vont 
Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs yo" 
Braided Rugs Batik Work on Fabric 
Model Home with Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 

Landscaping Kerchiets, Skirts 
Miniature Theater Weaving with Fabric 
Batik Work on Wood and Rafiia 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are 
guaranteed for ALL FABRICS including 
Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon 
and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 


awe sane ron Youn Pass COPY << -— 


, RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION—1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois F2 
| Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























Milton Bradley 


NO-ROLL Crayons 


Economical because they will not 
Economy roll off the desk to get lost or 
True Color broken, these hard-pressed crayons 


have high color fidelity and smooth, 
even marking surface absolutely 
free from grit. 


Good Assortment 
Hard, Smooth Texture 
Famous No-Roll Shape 


The semi-round shape with one 
flat side keeps them from rolling 
and gives a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. Ap- 
proved large size, packed 8 or 16 
to the box in Red, Yellow, Orange, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black, Brown, 
Flesh, Magenta, Red-Orange, Yel- 


Write today for 
circular in color 
with description 
and prices of No-Roll 


. . low-O e, Yellow-Green, Tur- 
and other fine Milton yy Red-Violet, Burnt 
Bradley crayons - - - ienna. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY—SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
CHICAGO : 811 So. Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Av« 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. Do 
you know an amusing one? Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay you 


one dollar. 


own first name. 


All items should be typed, or written in ink, 


Be sure to sign your 


Address: Let’s Laugh, THe Instructor, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or returned, 


When three-year-old Jack visited 
his grandmother he saw his first fire- 
place. Later his grandmother walked 
into the living room and found him 
cracking nuts on the hearth. He 
looked up and said, “Grandmother, 
do you care if I crack these nuts on 
your little sidewalk?” 

Hore BaRKER 
Tallassee, Alabama 


One day Karen, six years old, came 
to school looking unusually spick- 
and-span. I remarked, “Why, Karen, 
how nice you look this morning.” 

“I know it,” was the reply. “I 
looked at myself in the mirror be- 
fore leaving home.” 

CAROLINE BRADLEY 
McDermitt, Nevada 


A small boy, watching the teacher 
spin the hands around on the clock, 
asked, “Where’s that clock going to?” 

Epna VAN SYCKLE 
Manteca, California 


One morning as I was checking the 
daily health rules in school, a small 
boy failed to raise his hand when I 
asked who had had a hot breakfast. 
Since all his brothers and sisters had 
raised their hands, I asked the boy 
how it happened that he didn’t have 
any. He replied, “Mine was cold by 
the time I got to the table.” 

Giapys KETTERLING BECKER 
Streeter, North Dakota 


Billie returned to school after an 
absence of two days. 

“Didn’t your mother 
note?” asked his, teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am, but I forgot to bring 
it,” Billy replied. 

“Well, why were you away?” 

“IT don’t know. I didn’t read the 


write a 


Joan MAMBOURQUETTE 


Montreal, Quebec 


Recently a pupil called my atten- 
tion to a woodpecker on a tree near 
by. “That’s a downy,” I said. 

“A downy?” queried a fourth- 
grade boy. “He’s going up.” 

Grace G. GREEN 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Millicent, five years old, and her 
younger brother had placed on the 
back porch a display of ferns, moss, 
and other growing things gathered 
in a near-by wood. 

Their mother admired the collec- 
tion and exclaimed, “Isn’t Mother 
Nature kind?” 

A few minutes later the little girl 
looked up and asked, “What was 
Mother Nature’s maiden name?” 

Ciara S. BENSON 
Colfax, Wisconsin 


One of my first-graders, after 
looking intently at my shoes, said, 
“My mother has shoes just like those 
—only not so big!” 

EMMALINE MARSTELLER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


When five-year-old Dennis was 
asked by her mother how she liked 
the substitute teacher, she replied, 
“Oh, Mother, Mrs. Smith isn’t ; 
teacher. She is just a lady!” 

Le MERLE ELston 
Haughton, Louisiana 


Little Jackie saw a man come up to 
the front door and press the bell. 
Jackie opened the door, poked his 
head out, and said, “The doorbell js 
out of order; you'll have to knock.” 
Thereupon he closed the door and 
waited for the visitor to knock! 
RutH RuDOLPH STEPHENs 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


The first-graders were coloring 
wall hangings for their mothers. One 
child was putting a wide border on 
his. The teacher asked him whether 
he was getting the border straight 
“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “I’m mak- 
ing it just as fat as the ruler.” 

Hutpa AHLSCHWEDE 
Mayville, North Dakota 


Bert, who had lived nearly all his 
four years in sunny southern Ari- 
zona, was much interested in stories 
of Jack Frost. One day he remarked, 
“Mother, I wish we could move.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“So we could live where Jack 
Frosting does,” he answered. 

ANN J. KiInc 
Casa Grande, Arizona 


I took my niece’s four-year-old 
daughter to the food market. She 
walked around the store, quictly 
observing the various fruits and vege- 
tables. Approaching a stand of 
Brussels sprouts, she looked up 2 
me and exclaimed in a surprised tone, 
“Look, dollhouse cabbages!” 

Mary H. KNELL 
Bellerose Manor, New York 


The five-year-old boy was watch- 
ing intently a movie in which there 
were many horses. When one of the 
horses appeared in a blanket, he ex- 
claimed, “Look, Mother, there is one 
with a house coat on.” 

RosBerT Brown 
Winton, North Carolina 


Four-year-old Louellen knows her 
ABC’s of etiquette—the shortcuts 3 
well. Passing in front of a guest o! 
her mother’s, she said very primly, 
“ *Scuse me twice, ‘cause I’m coming 
back.” 

NELLIE JANE SMITH 
Atlanta, Georgia 


I was explaining to my small mice, 
Betty Ann, the difference between to 
and two. 

I told her we would say, “You went 
to town,” and “You got fwo picts 
of candy.” . 

Quickly Betty Ann asked, “And if 
I come back again, what’s that? 

DorotHy McKERNAN 
Ortonville, Minnesota 
(Continued on page 10) 
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And she is right! In 
GOALS IN SPELLING 
you'll find A Method 
based on the needs of 
the children. A Vocab- 
ulary with a core list 
\ of 3,552 words based 
on all recent research; 
A Dictionary Training 
Program emphasizing a 
gradual approach to 
the use of the diction- 
ary; A Maintenance 
Program for mastery 
through readiness, re- 
currence, reteaching 
application; Special 
Aids of many kinds 

. all to attain the 
4 GOALS — CORRECT 
SPELLING, PRONUNCIA- 
TION, MEANING and 
USE. 

SPELLING GOALS 
CLOTH BOUND 
Every exercise, every fea- 
ture that has made GoaLs 
IN SPELLING the most 
widely used spelling pro- 
gram in America are 
found in SPELLING GOALS. 


Here you will find the 
proper emphasis given 
to the influence of the 
great westward move- 
meat of 
and its effect on pres- 
ent day living. Politi- 
cal history is inter- 


immigrants 


preted in terms a child 
can comprehend. Vo- 
cabulary is controlled 
at each grade level, 
and finally these books 
are written to establish 
firmly in the minds of 
pupils, the AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. An out- 
standing history series. 


Write for further 
information. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 
ST. 


Washington Avenve 


LOUIS 3, MO. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 8) 


Noticing goose flesh on his moth- 
er’s arms, four-year-old Johnny re- 
marked, “You look as if you had 
feathers once, Mommy.” 

Grace PEDERSEN 
Breien, North Dakota 


When I tried to explain to my 
small daughter about budgets, she 
said, “I understand, Daddy. It’s 
when you worry before instead of 
after.” 

FRANK KIERNAN 
Brooklyn, New York 


Danny remarked, as he looked at 
the clock one afternoon, “What! Is 
it so late so early?” 

FRANCES EMSTROM 
Altona, Illinois 


Billie, a second-grade pupil, was 
busy building a birdhouse. He went 
to his father and said, “Daddy, please 
give me some more nails. I need them 
for my birdhouse.” 

“The nails are all used up, Billie,” 
Daddy said. “I don’t have anything 
but finishing nails.” 

“They will be all right,” Billie re- 
plied, “because I’ve almost finished, 
anyway.” 

FRANCES CURRIE 
Lancaster, Virginia 


Five-year-old Ross rebelled at nap 
time each afternoon. Grandmother 
offered to read him a story one day, 
and lay down on the bed with him. 
Ross soon came out quietly and whis- 
pered to his mother, “I finally got 
Grandmother to sleep.” 

BertTHA BalLey 
San Marcos, Texas 


Katie was elated by the antics of 
her shadow. “Oh, Mother,” she 
called, “come see my black reflection!” 

Mase C. OLson 
Portland, Oregon 


My pupils had been taught to stand 
while singing “America.” Six-year- 
old Charles was standing near me as 
I played the piano. After we had 
sung “America,” we decided to sing 
“Old Black Joe.” Charles asked, “Is 
‘Old Black Joe’ like ‘America’?” I 
could think of no similarity and said, 
“Why, no, Charles!” He sat down 
immediately and continued to sing. 

Giapys HaLey Morrow 
Boonville, Missouri 


Four-year-old Helen was showing 
us the chickens, cows, and horses on 
the family’s farm. After observing 
the horses, I remarked, ““Daddy has 
six horses, hasn’t he, Helen?” 

“No,” she corrected me, “he has 
three teams.” 

SisTER CATHERINE SIENNA 
Camden, New Jersey 


The first grade was having a dis- 
cussion one day about birds, fish, and 
other animals, so the teacher said, 
“You are animals, too. Man is an 
animal.” 

“Gee,” one little boy piped up, 
“I wish I were a girl.” 

SisTER M. FRANCESCA 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SUNNY 


An operetta for children. Music by Re- 
becca Welty Dunn. Libretto by Edna 
Becker. Tested at Topeka, Kansas. “Sun- 


ny” was awarded first prize in the Second 
Playwriting Contest conducted by Seattle 
Junior Programs, Incorporated. Cast offers 
opportunity to use pupils of all elementary 
grades. 


Cast: Cyrm THE GLAD, King of Happy- 
land; CoraLig, Queen of Happyland; Fick- 
LETOES, the court jester; SUNNY, the King’s 
Laughter; CourTIeERS; MUSICIANS; the little 
Ha Ha’s; the King’s Guarps; GRUMBO, an 
old beggar; a Pace; the FLowers; GRAMIEL, 
the court magician; the SoutH WIND; the 
QUEEN BEE and her HONEYBEES. 


Musical Numbers 


Act I 
1. Overture (may be tiny tots’ rhythm 
band) Instrumental. 
2. To Introduce the Company Tickletoes 
and Company. 
3. The King’s Laughter Sunny. 
4, The Ha Ha’s Song...Chorus of Ha Ha’s. 
5. Pity Grumbo ... .....Grumbo. 
6. We're the Garden Flowers........Chorus of 


Flowers. 
Act II 

7. Flowers’ Lament Chorus of Flowers. 
8. 1 Can’t Laugh.. King Cyril. 
9. Sleep Spell .... Gramiel. 
10. l’m the Gentle South Wind South Wind. 
11. Her Highness, Good Queen Bee....... 

Queen Bee. 
12. Wake From Slee; 
13. Lamentation ........ 


Act III 
14. We Found Grumbo............... 
15. 1 Can Laugh Once More..... 
16. Yellow Undies 
17. Finale: 
"Ray for Grumbo! 
Everybody's Happy Now 
pany. 


Gramiel. 
Entire Company. 


Honeybees. 
King Cyril. 
Entire Company. 


Entire Com- 


Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
Write for Children’s Play Catalog. 





ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1910 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 








Useful . . Constructive 
play -work activities 
for first grade 
or kindergarten 


MY FIRST 
SEATWORK 


GATES - BARTLETT 


80 pages of seatwork of real utility; 
large-scale, easy-to-handle format; 
all manual or constructive activity 
results in articles or toys usable 
by children. 

By two reading experts, the book 
gives training in reading readiness 
and in other skills—observation, se- 
lection, manipulation, comparison. 
Organized for independent use by 
children; teaching instructions in- 
cluded in the book. 


8%"x 11". $.48 (list price) 
Send for further information 


MACMILLAN 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : 
Atlanta : San Francisco 














High School Course 


ELMS CUI Many Finish in 2 Years 


rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res!- 


Go as 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.S. 
Some awarded. Credit for H, S. subjects already 
mired. 


te: lied. Dip’ 
quannietede Single subjects f de Free Bulletin on request. 
American School. Dept. H223. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 





| IMustrated with “stick” figures. Twenty in all. 


MORE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 
GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


Regular’ 
$1.00 ; added to an INSTRUCTOR subscription, only Sle 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y 





trois ONE mareriat 
purGcEss Hande-Sheet 


PROVIDES FASCINATING PROJECTS FOR 
EVERY AGE GROUP ..... 





Hundreds of articles can be made with Handi- 


Sheet: 
Book Covers 
Blotter Holders 
Greeting Cards 
Box Covers 
Baskets 
Tapped-Out Pictures 
Railroad Cars 


Flowers 


Trays 
Toys 


Handi-Sheet comes in a variety of colors: Green, 
Deep Yellow, Brown, Ivory, Blue, Yellow, Rose. 


Send 10 cts. today for illustrated book covered 
with the material itself and giving complete in- 
formation and instructions on a great 
variety of projects. Or, order from your 
Handicraft or School Supply dealer. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


APS 
7 


HANDICRAFT DIVISION 


\ 182 N. Wabash Ave. «+ Chicago 1, Ill. 
Branches in Milwaukee, Wis., and Jacksonville, Fla. 


fay 
"a 


Costume Jewelry 


Place Mats 
Model Houses 
Furniture, Etc., Etc. 


Handi-Sheet is a special type of cellulose paper 
board, tough and stiff, yet pliable enough for 
forming, construction, and tooling techniques. 
Easily cut, incised, embossed, colored, woven, 
laced or glued together. Tools like leather. 
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Page AFTER this valentine doll has 
38 been shown to children they 
will invent others like old-fashioned 
ladies, having little heart-shaped hats, 
thin waistlines, and full skirts. Chil- 
dren in fifth and sixth grades like to 
paint old-fashioned bouquets. They 
put little flower and leaf shapes to- 
gether into one design. Sometimes a 
bouquet has ribbons with tiny hearts 
attached. 


Page CHILDREN appreciate a prac- 

36 tical design problem such as 
the costumes described on this page. 
They enjoy handling big materials. 
They feel gay when they wear the 
finished garments. When they are 
enthusiastic they learn more. 

Some people say, “It makes so 
much mess around a room, doesn’t 
it?” 

Yes, the work has to lie on the 
floor or on the desks to let the paint 
dry after the pupils have left. The 
teacher needs to move the class that 
follows into closer quarters in the 
room until the dresses dry. Then she 
must hang the dresses and hats, keep 
track of the parts of the ensemble 
that belong together, and so on—but 
it is all worth while. The teacher and 
the children become real friends after 
such an adventure. 


Page ALL sorts of difficult drawings, 

even prehistoric animals, will 
be attempted by seven-year-olds if 
they are encouraged by the teacher, 
If she does not encourage them to try 
new subjects, they often repeat a 
house and a tree. 

The writer of this article shows 
one method she used successfully. 
Other teachers help children with 
simple line drawings of animals with- 
out shapes to build on. The main 
point is for the teacher to accept the 
childlike results, as this one did. 


= MAKING and playing with 

puppets like those here de- 
xribed helps children to become free 
in verbal expression and to have a 
good time also. Such an activity is as 
weful for parties as for a handwork 
lesson. We should definitely help chil- 
dren to do things in school which can 
be enlarged upon at home. 


> THE wise teacher will do well 
to alternate design lessons, val- 
entine or otherwise, with picture- 
making lessons. Often children who 
design well are not good at drawing, 
and children who draw well are not 
good at designing. 
en, too, as the writer of this 
page has said, designing permits a 
child to be creative, especially in a 
ksson like this in which he does not 
need to draw real violets, tulips, or 
toses. His mind is not bothered by 
‘aving to produce a likeness of cer- 
ain flowers, so he can “play” with 
design, 








HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


University of Chicago 


Page SOME children are more skill- 

ful in drawing and painting 
than they are in talking and writing. 
These book reports in picture form 
showed the children the value that 
painted pictures may have over writ- 
ten and spoken words. 


Page ON THIS page of period cos- 
*1 cumes one reads the statement, 
“The men wore only brown and 
gray.” In painting such tones, chil- 
dren can achieve interesting results. 

In November our fifth-grade chil- 
dren had a wonderful time painting 
pictures with tempera paint, using 
browns and grays made of white 
added to dirty” mixtures of reds, 
blues, greens, yellows, and so on. We 
had at least one hundred different 
grays and browns. When the tree 
trunks and the clothes of the men 
were painted in these colors, many of 
them in one picture, the results were 
beautiful. We used white snow and 
some pure black areas to bring out 
the subtle mixtures of tone. 


Page THESE flags will certainly be 

valuable to children who are 
away from libraries, and they will 
save time for those who have libra- 
ries full of books. 

Children love flags. When they 
paint pictures of America in the early 
days, their work will certainly be 
more accurate if they know which 
flag it will be correct to include in 
each painting. A flying flag helps to 
add life to a picture. 


Pig* WHEN a teacher is a good car- 

penter she and her class can 
build things which give the children 
much pleasure. The writer of this 
article tells that upper-grade chil- 
dren’s advice was sought when this 
train was built. If a school has sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-graders who are 
good in mechanics they might be led 
to do more than offer advice to lit- 
tle children working on such a proj- 
ect. Of course, any actual help must 
be voluntarily given. The younger 
ones must realize that they did not 
do the work without the help of 
others. They should explain, either 
in a poster or in a school newspaper, 
how the upper-graders helped. 


Page THIS drawing in outline of 
“© Mount Ve sugge 

ount Vernon may suggest to 
pupils the possibility of making out- 
line drawings of other historically 
famous buildings—perhaps those in 
the neighborhood. 

The teacher should remember, 
however, that pupils of sixth-grade 
age and younger cannot draw in per- 
spective unless they have been taught 
or are especially talented. Twenty- 
five years ago, many fifth- and sixth- 
graders were taught perspective, but 
our present aims in art in these 
grades emphasize, instead, creative 
expression, color, and modeling. 














Get This Beautiful, Inspiring 


TABLET OF HONOR 
Without Cost To Your School 


SONS 


WHO S¢ 


SERVED 








By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school may 
have for permanent possession this 
new, beautiful and inspiring TABLET 
OF HONOR as a lasting and appro- 
priate tribute to the valiant former 
pupils of your school and the millions 


. of other heroic sons and daughters of 


America whose valor and devotion 
preserved the Nation’s freedom. 


This fitting and inspiring TABLET 
OF HONOR is deserving of an hon- 
ored place on the walls of every school 
room in America. In no other way 
can you and your pupils so beautifully 
and so appropriately express your es- 
teem and gratitude to the boys and 
girls from your school, and from the 
entire Nation, who served their coun- 
try so courageously and so well. 


Read This Description 


This beautiful TABLET OF HONOR 

executed by a talented sculptor in 
a striking modern design—is 22-% 
inches high by 16-% inches wide. It 
is done in actual relief and is finished 
in rich, simulated two-tone golden 
bronze—truly an imposing work of 
art. The entire tablet is cast in one 
piece and its heavy, durable, composi- 
tion construction lends to it an en- 
during beauty—a permanent tribute 
to all who served their country. 


You will admire the stately Statue 


of Liberty in all her majestic beauty,” 


flanked by an artistic grouping of 
flags-—all done in striking relief. You 
will be impressed when you see how 
beautifully the fitting tribute, shown 
in the illustration, is inscribed in 
distinctive raised letters. No illus- 


. tration could possibly do justice to 


this beautiful tablet. Only by seeing 
it can you appreciate its deep signif- 
icance and rich, inspiring beauty. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon 
request, with 100 Emblematic Pins, 
each showing Old Glory in striking 
national colors. These pins are beau- 
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Executed by a tal- 
ented Sculptor. 


Size 22-% inches 
high by 16-% inch- 
es wide. 


In actual relief 
and finished’ in 
rich, simulated two- 
tone golden bronze. 


Tribute inscribed 
in distinctive raised 
letters. 


Entire tablet cast 
in one piece, 


ties and, at only 10 cents each, are 
quickly sold by the pupils to their 
parents and friends, who are not only 
glad to help the pupils but also to 
procure a pin showing Old Glory. With 
each pin is furnished a neat mounting 
card that explains the purpose of the 
pin sale. We tell you just how to 
proceed for quick results. 


When all the pins have been sold, 
send the proceeds to us and we will 
forward immediately, all charges pre- 
paid, the beautiful TABLET OF HON- 
OR, exactly as described, and guar- 
anteed to please you. 


The people of your community will 
become as interested in this school 
project as the pupils and will not only 
be glad to buy such attractive pins, 
but will be proud to assist in such a 
commendable school activity. 


Tell Your Pupils Today 


Don’t wait. Tell your pupils today 
about this inspiring offer. Above 
everything else, they will want this 
beautiful TABLET OF HONOR in 
their school. Don’t let them miss 
the thrill that will come to thousands 
of pupils all over the Nation. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we 
will immediately send the Old Glory 
Pins postpaid. 


1 TABLET DEPARTMENT (I) 
The Davis Brothers Co. | 
Greenfield, Indiana 1 


| Rush, postpaid, the Old Glory Pins to l 

i be sold by my pupils at 10 cents each, 
proceeds to be sent to you, for which our | 
school receives the beautiful TABLET 
OF HONOR, exactly as described. Ship- I 
ping charges prepaid. Satisfaction guar- | 
anteed. No financial risk to me. 
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(STARRED ITEMS ARE SUITABLE FOR ANY GRADE) 


DAY BY DAY 


Suggestions for February Classroom Activities 





Date and Topic 


Friday 
February 1 
Decorating the 
Classroom 
for February 


Monday 
February 4 
Winter Birds 


Tuesday 
February 5 
Arithmetic 

(Estimating) 


Wednesday 
February 6 
Current Events 


Thursday 
February 7 
Current Events 
(continued) 


Friday 
February 8 
Oranges 


Monday 
February 11 
Abraham Lincoln 
(Feb, 12, 1809) 


Tuesday 
February 12 
Abraham Lincoln 
(continued) 





K COMPANY 


d., Toronto, 


Grades I, II 


Look at a United States flag. 
Count the stripes. 

Paint a big flag on white paper. 
Paint the blue field; when it dries, 
put on the stars. 

Decorate the room with your flag 
pictures. 


Make a study of one winter bird. 
A good choice would be a jay, a 
chickadee, or a woodpecker. 
Find out its color and habits. 
Does it call or sing in winter? 
What does it eat? 


Estimate these and write your es- 
timates. 
Length of a new pencil. 
Length and width of a book. 
Height of a chair. 
Check by measuring. 


(Ask pupils to cut out, and bring 
to school, newspaper headlines 
which they understand.) 


Read the headlines brought to 
school. Mount them on a large 
piece of wrapping paper. 

Draw pictures to go with them. 


Review the headlines you have. 
Choose several to talk about. 


Make a picture of a big bowl of 
oranges. 

Then make another picture of an 
orange tree full of ripe fruit. 


When a young man, Lincoln was a 
clerk in a country store. 

One day he gave a woman the 
wrong change. 

That evening he walked several 
miles to pay her the 6c owed her. 
Draw Lincoln and the woman. 


Read and play this story. 
Abraham Lincoln was driving to 
work. On the way he saw a pig 
that had fallen into a mudhole. 
He did not want to soil his clothes, 
and so he drove on. He could not 
forget the pig. He went back and 
pulled it out of the hole. He was 
muddy but happy. 


Grades III, IV, V 


Fold a sheet of newspaper and cut 
a shield about 12” long. Lay your 
pattern on white art paper or 
cardboard and draw around it. 
Decorate the shield with a red and 
blue design. Then cut it out. Use 
as a room decoration. 


* Plan and«make a feeding shelf 
for birds. Put it up near your 
school where you can watch it. 
Scatter seeds, grain, or crumbs on 
the shelf every day. Put out suet 
tied with string. 


* Morra is an Italian folk game. 
Some pupils go to the blackboard. 
Others hold up any number of 
fingers. Children at the black- 
board write their estimates of the 
total number. Count fingers, and 
rank the estimates. 


(Ask pupils to bring to school 
pictures of war heroes.) 


* Choose a picture of a war hero. 
Mount it and write the name be- 
low. Tell or write why you think 
this person is a war hero. 


* Make a picture gallery of your 
pictures of war heroes. 


* Examine an orange. Which is 
the blossom end? Cut an orange 
in half and sketch a half. Name 
several ways of using oranges. 


Lincoln once borrowed a _ book 
about George Washington from a 
neighbor, and the book became 
damaged. Lincoln pulled corn 
for three days to repay this man. 
Draw a picture showing the boy 
Lincoln pulling corn. 


Discuss, copy, and repeat these 
famous lines about Lincoln, writ- 
ten by the poet Lowell. 


The kindly-earnest, brave, fore- 
seeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, 
not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, 

The first American. 


Grades VI, VII, VIII 


Sketch in outline the profiles of 
Lincoln and Washington. Fill 
them in with ink or black tempera 
paint. Cut out these silhouettes 
and mount them. Use as a room 
decoration or for displaying on 
the bulletin board. 


* During this week, plan for and 
make a survey of the winter birds 
found in your region and list 
them. Since birds remain because 
of adequate food supply, watch 
to discover their natural foods. 


Estimate the length and width 
of a room or a corridor. Then 
measure it with a yardstick and 
draw it to scale. See which pupil’s 
estimate was the most accurate. 
Figure the area. 


(Ask each pupil to bring tomorrow 
a newspaper item which interests 
him.) 


Mount on paper the newspaper 
items brought to school. Classify 
them by subjects, like Weather, 
People, Sports, U.N.O. 


Exchange and read the items you 
worked with yesterday. 


Sketch a U.S. map. Color orange 
the sections where oranges grow. 
Explain why vitamin C (found 
in oranges) is important to health. 


Read the story on page 27, “Wil- 
derness Journey,” and study the 
accompanying illustration. Then 
draw a picture of the Lincoln 
family crossing the Ohio River. 
Have it exactly match the story, 
as a real illustration must do. 


Lincoln’s brief Gettysburg Ad- 
dress of 267 words was delivered 
in 1863, one hundred days after 
the decisive Battle of Gettysburg. 
Find lines in the address which 
tell us that the Civil War was still 
going on. Repeat this address to- 
gether as a choral-speaking ex- 
ercise. 


Turn the page to find Day by Day Activities for the rest of February. 
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Date and Topic 


Wednesday 
February 13 
Oral Reading 


Thursday 
February 14 
Valentines 


Friday 
February 15° 
Time 


Monday 
February 18 
Book Reports in 
Pictures 


Tuesday 
February 19 


Book Reports in , 


Pictures (con- 
tinued) 


Wednesday 
February 20 
Signs of Spring 


Thursday 
February 21 
Arithmetic 
Problems 


Friday 
February 22 
George 
Washington 
(Feb. 22, 1732) 


Monday 
February 25 
Music 


Tuesday 
February 26 
Music (continued) 


Wednesday 
February 27 
Quotations from 
Henry W. 
Longfellow 
(Feb. 27, 1807) 


Thursday 
February 28 
Synonyms 
(words with 
similar meaning) 
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Grades I, I 


Have a reading party. Find a fa- 
vorite story in your reader. 
Choose a part you like very much, 
to read to the girls and boys in 
your class. Study it again before 
you read it aloud. 

Show that you are a good listener. 


Your teacher will show you how 
to cut a red heart and a smaller 
white one. 

Write, “I LOVE YOU,” on the 
white heart, and paste it on the 
red one. 

Give your valentine to Mother. 


Look at a clock. Count the minute 
marks by 1’s and by 5’s. 

Write the counting by 5's. 

Count the minutes in a half hour. 
In a quarter hour. 


Make a picture to illustrate an 
animal story the class knows well. 
Choose a story which you like 
yourself. 


Hang up the pictures that were 
made yesterday. See how many of 
the stories the class members can 
guess. 


(Ask pupils to bring red maple or 
flowering birch branches.) 


Put the dead-looking branches of 
trees in water. 
Watch to see what happens to 
them indoors. 


Find out how many pets are owned 
by the class, as follows: 

Write on the blackboard the name 
of each kind of pet mentioned and 
make one tally mark for every pet. 


Read and learn this well-known 
tribute by Henry (Light Horse 
Harry) Lee. 

George Washington— 

First in war, 

First in peace, 

First in the hearts of his 

countrymen. 


Pour water into three glasses and 
strike them in turn with a beater 
(a spool or wooden ball at the end 
of a stick). 

Change the amount of water until 
you have 1, 2, 3 of the scale. 


On your water-glass scale, play 

this song. A dash means a rest. 
32|)/1-|32]1-| 
1111|2222|32|1-| 
Hot cross buns, hot cross buns, 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns. 


Listen to these lines. Draw the 
picture that they give you. 


Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Match words that mean almost the 


same thing. 
pond small run 
little large big 


hurry lake 
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Grades Ill, IV, V 


Which stories that you have read 
are full of action? Choose one 
and, from it, select a half page 
that would be a good part to act. 
Study this part; then read it aloud 
and call on some of your class- 
mates to act it out. 


Choose one of the valentines in 
this magazine. Then make it as 
neatly as you can. Think of some 
shut-in in your neighborhood who 
would enjoy receiving a valentine. 
Write a suitable sentiment and 
deliver the valentine. 


Mark the U.S. time belts on a map. 
British time is five hours earlier 
than Eastern U.S. time. When it 
is noon in Britain, tell what time 
it is in each of the U.S. time belts. 


Study the pictured book reports 
on page 40. Make a list of other 
books which could be illustrated 
in the same way. 


From the list you made yesterday, 
choose a book to illustrate. Draw 
your illustration, and then color it 
with crayons. 


(Have fruit-tree branches brought 
in tomorrow.) 


Place your branches in water and 
watch them develop. You may 
like to keep a record of how long 
it takes for the buds to open. 


George Washington’s dates are 
1732-1799. Abraham  Lincoln’s 
dates are 1809-1865. How many 
years did each president live? 
How long ago was he born? 


Discuss these rules of conduct 
from Washington’s copybook. 
1. Think before you speak. 
2. Be not curious to know the affairs 
of others. 
3. Undertake not what you cannot 
perform but be careful to keep 
your promise. 


Draw a staff. On it write four 
scales, beginning on C, F, G, and 
D. Write the proper signature in 
sharps or flats for each key. 


Find a short familiar song which 
js written in one of the keys you 
used for the scales you wrote 
yesterday. Write it in each of the 
other three keys. This is called 
transposing. 


Read and repeat this quotation 
from “Evangeline.” 
Silently, one by one, in the 
infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the 
forget-me-nots of the angels. 


Cross out the word in each row 
that does not fit. 


happy joyful sad 
talk whistle speak 
quick rapid slow 


Grades V1, VII, VII 


Try to improve your oral reading. 
Select a page of conversation from 
a story you enjoy. Be sure the 
conversation reflects strong emo- 
tion like joy or suspense. Study; 
then read it as if the action were 
really happening. 


A letter makes a fine valentine. 
Think of some elderly person or 
a shut-in who would appreciate a 
kindly, newsy letter from you. 
Write it and deliver it. You might 
decorate your stationery with val- 
entine designs. 


Light travels 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond. The sun is 93,000,000 miles 
away. How many seconds are re- 
quired for light from the sun to 
reach our windows? How many 
minutes does it take? 


Study the pictured book reports 
on page 40. Discuss which ones 
you like best, and why these pic- 
tures are successful. 


Select a book or story to illustrate. 
Paint a good illustration for it. 


(Have a foot-long piece of fro- 
zen earth dug from a place where 
plants grow in summer.) 


Put the frozen earth in a box or 
tray to thaw. Place it in a sunny 
window. Keep it moist. See how 
many plants you can identify. 


Explain what interest is. How 
can a bank afford to pay you in- 
terest on your deposits? If 2% 
were paid annually, how much 
would you receive on $1.00? On 
$5.50? On $30? 


Copy in your notebook this sen- 

tence from Washington’s Proc- 

lamation of Peace, April 18, 1783. 
Thanks to Almighty God for all his 
mercies, particularly for his over- 
ruling the wrath of men to his own 
glory causing the rage of war to 
cease among the nations. 


* Make a list of short poems of 
2 to 6 lines. Choose one and 
write a group song for it. Before 
writing, talk of the mood of the 
poem and make your tune appro- 
priate. 


Select a poem from the list made 
yesterday and write your own 
tune for it individually. Sing 
your song to the class. 


Read and learn. 


In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest 
care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gods see everywhere. 


Find and list 10 words which have 
synonyms, and write a synonym 
for each. Include nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives in your list. 
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NONREADERS LEARNED TO READ 


GLADYS RISDEN 


School Psychologist, Rural Schools, Lorain County, Ohio 


not read. 


LAN, David, and Mona could 
A Yet their 1.Q.’s 
were average or above. Should 
a nonreading program be planned 
for them? Should the fact that 
they could not read be taken to 
mean that they could not learn 
to read? Alan, David, and Mona 
did learn to read. 

Alan was in the fourth grade. 
He strode into the clinic room 
with his shirt opened at the neck, 
his hair rumpled. He looked the 
examiner straight in the eye. “I 
hope you're not going to give me 
another reading test. There’s one 
thing I don’t like and that is 
reading. They've tested me and 
tested me and I can’t learn to 
read.” 

“How fortunate,” said the ex- 
aminer lightly, “that I’m not 
planning to give you a reading 
test. I’m planning to give you 
a thinking test.” 

“That’s okay, then.” 

Alan’s mental age was nine by 
the Binet test; nine years, four 
months, by the Arthur scale of 
performance tests. Yet the school 
records showed him to be only on 
easy primer level in each of three 
standard reading tests. 
boy with a mental age of nine 
should have been able to learn to 
His average I.Q. meant 
that he was probably mentally 
six before he entered first grade. 
That in turn meant that doubt- 
less he was as advanced mentally 
Why 


Surely a 


read. 


as the average in his class. 
had he not learned to read? 

But wait; the school records 
showed that he had failed one 
year, so he must have been only 
five years old when he entered 
school. His penitent mother con- 
fessed that she had lied about his 
age in order to get him into school 
a year earlier. He seemed to be 
such a bright boy, she explained. 
He was with his father all the 
time, asked such “smart” ques- 
tions, and understood how to do 
everything so quickly. She was 
so proud of him. She was sure 
he was old enough to learn to 
read. 

He wasn't. His eye 
weren't developed enough to dis- 
tinguish between the words. His 
brain cells weren’t mature enough 


muscles 


to make the necessary association. 
Failure was a terrible shock to 
him. He had been the family’s 
only child, 
for learning in natural situations 
so far beyond those of the aver- 
age child that he had appeared 


with opportunities 


very precocious. Seeing the oth- 
ers doing what he couldn’t learn 
to do—that is, to read—was more 
than he could take. He decided 
he didn’t like reading and sub- 
consciously he decided he couldn’t 
learn to read, and there was no 
use trying. 

Alan had such a bright man- 
ner, and he could think so well 
that his 


in practical situations, 


teacher couldn't understand his 
failure. She thought he wasn’t 
trying. Perhaps the stories in the 
primer were too easy. Perhaps 
he would be enough interested in 
more advanced stories to begin to 
try. So she sent him on to the 
second grade. 

Of course he kept right on fail- 
ing. He was mentally old enough 
then to have learned to read pre- 
primers, but there were none in 
that second grade. He was re- 
quired to repeat the second grade 
but still he didn’t learn to read. 
By the end of the second year he 
was mentally old enough to have 
learned to read on second-grade 
level, but he hadn’t learned what 
went before; moreover there was 





What a world of pleasure is opened up for the nonreading child 
after his difficulties have been surmounted! 


that subconscious conviction that 
he couldn't learn to read. 

He was passed into the third 
grade and into the fourth and 
still he could not read. He is 
reading now. He began with pre- 
primers and advanced to second- 
grade level in six months. 

But first we had to convince 
that he learn. We 


went over every test of the Binet 


him could 


ity 


Ewing Galloway 
with him, 
pointing out what they told us 
that made us believe he could 
learn to read. This one indicated 
that he could see differences be- 
tween words; this one that he 
could think how things were alike 
and how they were different; 
this one that he could find things 


and Arthur scales 


that belonged together, and so on. 

We explained to him as we 
would have explained to an adult 
why he had not learned to read: 
that it was no fault of his, that 
there were many others who 
failed to learn to read because 
they were started too soon. It 
was a pleasure to watch the relief 
flooding his face as this idea took 
root. “Maybe I can learn to read 
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and SURPRISE my mother,” he 
said joyfully. 

We assured him that he could 
and explained how. He would 
have to do most of it himself be- 
cause the fourth-grade teacher 
couldn’t find time to help just 
one boy when she had so many 
others to help. But we would see 
that there were the right books, 
preprimers and primers, so he 
could read and read and read. 
We would help him to find out 
some things about the sounds of 
letters in the words that would 
help him to help himself. He 
took hold with a will, and as 
a result learned to read on his 
mental age level. 

David, aged twelve and in the 
fifth grade, assured us that he 
could not read because his first- 
grade teacher had not taught him 
phonics. “But the others in your 
grade learned to read, didn’t 
they? They had the same teach- 
er. This test shows that your 
eyes and brain were probably de- 
veloped enough for learning to 
read during your first year in 
school; so if we can find out why 
you didn’t learn, perhaps we can 
help you learn now.” 

We could see David turning 
that thought over in his mind. 
Obviously the idea that he could 
do anything about his disability 
He had heard 
his parents blame the teacher over 
He had expect- 
ed the teacher to teach him to 
read while he sat passively wait- 
ing for her to do it. 

We talked with about 
what he would like to read and 
made arrangements for getting 
those subjects easy 
enough for him to read. We 
found a high-school girl who was 
planning to attend a teachers’ 
college the following year, and 
showed her how to help him at- 
tack new words. She worked 
with him half an hour each day. 

We soon realized, however, that 
some action fundamental 
than this would have to be taken. 
We talked with the mother to 
discover what it ought to be. 
David's older sister, we learned, 
got along very well in school. 
When the parents saw that David 
wasn't going to be able to do so 
well, they had tried to save his 
feelings by finding excuses, such 
as that the teacher had failed to 
teach him phonics. 

We talked with the high-school 
(Continued on page 71) 


was new to him. 


and over again. 


him 


books on 


more 


girl helper 
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SEATWORK-A GOOD BREAKFAST 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 



































JUDAS 


Here is a good breakfast. It will help you grow strong. 





1. an orange or a glass of juice 4. an egg 
2. a dish of cereal with milk 5. toast or rolls or 
3. a glass of milk or a cup of cocoa bread, and butter 


Do. these things. 


1. Find the picture that goes with each line. Put the number 
next to the picture; as, next to the orange, put 1. 

2. Color the pictures. 

3. Write what you ate for breakfast this morning. 


Write Yes or No after: each sentence. 


1. Did you eat an orange for breakfast? 
2. Did you drink coffee for breakfast? 
3. Is milk the best drink for you? — 
4. Do you like toast? 
5. Did you eat cereal for breakfast? 




















6. Did you come to school without eating breakfast? 
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LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elementary School, 
Mountain Lakes, New Jersey 


HAT a certain mother told 
W me one day about her lit- 
tle girl’s activities at home was a 
revelation. The child, who was 
rather shy, had never given me a 
true picture of her interests and 
possibilities. I began to wonder 
how much I really knew about 
the other children’s interests, and 
to question what I could do to 
enrich them. As it happened, I 
had an opportunity to pursue the 


problem further because the 
year's Parent-Teacher Association 
program centered on the sub- 


ject, “What Shall Our Children 
Do in Their Leisure Time?” 

In analyzing the community 
situation I discovered that an or- 
ganized recreation program for 
young children had not been at- 
tempted, because the community 
covers a large area and transpor- 
tation facilities are lacking. Any- 
thing accomplished would have 
to be done by home and school 
working closely together. 

The first topic discussed in the 
P.T.A. meetings was “Children’s 
Books.” 
doing much to stimulate library 
We had a definite time 
each week for visiting the public 
We had a 
library period, a bulletin board 
devoted to interesting material 
about books, and a story hour 
where oral reading and informal 


The school was already 
reading. 


library. classroom 


dramatization were very popular. 
Following the P.T.A. meeting, 
many of the mothers were inter- 


ested in receiving lists of good 
books to buy for their children. 
Still others set aside a home story 
hour during which they would 
read to their children. 

When summer vacation drew 
near, I asked the pupils whether 





Though these activities are commonly carried on 
by children in schools and clubs, it was parent 
co-operation that proved valuable in this case. 


they would like to borrow books 
from the school library, since the 
town library is not open during 
the summer. About a third of 
the class took advantage of this 
opportunity. I collected chil- 
dren’s magazines, library books 
that were being discarded, and 
reading books. These were all 
returned in the fall, and several 
children expressed delight in hay- 
ing had this material to read. 
“Building an Interest in Na- 
the P.T.A. 
My class had al- 
ready had a few experiences in 
field. We had bought an 
aquarium and had put tropical 
(Later 
there were so many baby guppies 
that each child who wished to do 
so took home a pair to raise.) 
We had started to root ivy, and 
had grown grapefruit seeds and 


” 
ture was next on 


program list. 
this 


fish and plants in it. 


similar things for winter enjoy- 
ment. There was an attractive 
terrarium of woodland plants. 

After the P.T.A. talk, many 
of the mothers co-operated by 
giving their children space at 
home to carry out the same kind 
of activities for themselves. For 
example, narcissus plants were 
raised from bulbs, sweet-potato 
vines were grown in water, and 
many small gardens were started 
in the We planned a 
and arranged to have a 
extension worker judge 


spring. 
contest 
county 





the gardens during the summer. 
We obtained free or inexpensive 
seeds and plants for the children. 

Our classroom activities in 
bird study provided the children 
with an incentive to build feed- 
ing stations, birdhouses, and bird 
baths at home. In this phase of 
the work the fathers were very 
helpful. 

The meeting on arts and crafts 
led some of the parents to pro- 
vide their children mate- 
rials for modeling, painting, and 
The speaker, the mother 


with 


sO on. 
of four children, gave practical 
suggestions for making things of 
discarded 
the value of having the children 
make their own favors for par- 
ties, special-day decorations, cards, 
and the like. We also did some 
simple cooking at school, and the 
children took the recipes home. 
A talk on radio broadcasts led 
the parents to compile lists of 
worth-while programs. My pupils 
discussed these lists and suggested 
additions. Certain programs had 
not been approved by the par- 
ents because of the lateness of the 
hour, the type of story told, or 


materials and stressed 


the language used. As time 
passed, the children developed 
better judgment in choosing 
programs. Several pupils en- 


tered an art contest outlined on 
the radio and they had great fun 
getting their entries ready. 


An active P.T.A. committee 
recommended desirable 
appearing in a near-by theater. 
The school tried to supplement 
the movies by providing speak- 
lantern slides, sleight-of- 
hand shows, puppet shows, and 
similar entertainments, and by 
having the children put on their 
own shows. In addition, I kept 
informed about children’s pro- 
grams in near-by towns and sent 
notices home when something 
worth while was offered. Gas 
rationing prevented most of my 
pupils from going out of town 
but at least a beginning was made. 

A hobby exchange proved 
fruitful. When Priscilla asked 
me to save pictures of cats for 
her scrapbook I asked the class 
to help. It developed that sev- 
eral of the children were collect- 
ing post cards, maps, pictures, or 
We made a large chart 
to show each pupil’s hobby, and 
everyone kept on the lookout for 
the things wanted. Later in the 
year a hobby show was arranged 
for all of the school children. 
Hours of leisure time were prof- 
itably spent getting collections 
ready for the show. 

Two days before the Easter 
vacation, I gave out lists headed 
“Things to Do in Easter Vaca- 
tion,” including such suggestions 
as these: “Look for Indian ar- 
rowheads” (some had recently 
been found near by); “Take a 
walk and look for spring flow- 
ers”; “Make a birdhouse”; “Visit 
the museum” (visiting days and 
hours were stated). The chil- 
dren liked the lists and added a 
few items before taking them 
home. Later I was surprised to 
find that (Continued on page 73) 


movies 


ers, 


stamps. 








Do not let the interest in gardening lag 
now that the war is over, Keystone View Co. 


Making birdhouses is a good activity for 
an individual or for a group. Ewing Galloway 


The hobby of stamp collecting is widespread. Begun in 


youth, it is likely to last a lijetime. 


Ewing Galloway 
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WE HELD A COOKY SALE> 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ECAUSE the sun, shining in 
B our classroom windows, was 
too bright, the children expressed 
a wish for curtains to soften the 
glare. This desire motivated one 
of the most worth-while activ- 
ities I have ever supervised. 

During their discussion, the 
children decided to have a cooky 
sale to earn money for curtain 
material. Preparations, over the 
period of a week, utilized all the 
basic skills and resulted in many 
learnings. 

While the plans were being 
made, each child had to express 
his ideas so that others could un- 
derstand him; speak clearly and 
loud enough to be heard; wait his 
turn to speak; and listen to, and 
analyze, each contribution. 

Writing became careful and 
purposeful in making signs to 
tell what was going to happen, 
when, and where, and what the 
price of the cookies would be. 
The signs were placed around 


the school. Two boys who were 


DOROTHY GRAY KROHN 


Teacher, First Grade, Kimball Consolidated Schools, 
Kimball, Minnesota 


usually careless labored over the 
big sign for the stand, decided 
it would have to be done again, 
and were finally proud of it. 

Reading was necessary when 
we composed a class letter to the 
mothers explaining our need for 
curtains and asking each one to 
contribute to the sale a batch of 
cookies (using molasses or honey, 
if sugar was not available). The 
letter was reread several times to 
make sure that it told everything 
clearly. The pupils eagerly read 
the signs, the committee lists, the 
day's plans, stories, and so on. 
The letters to the mothers were 
prepared on a duplicating ma- 
chine by the teacher. 

The pupils learned something 
about color while preparing ad- 
vertising signs. By comparing 
colors, they found combinations 


that accented one another most 
clearly. These they used in the 
signs. In working on pictures 
for the curtains, they learned 
further appreciation of coloring. 

The project required a great 
The date of 
the sale had been circled on our 
calendar, and the days in which 
to get ready 
Everybody practiced at making 


deal of counting. 


were counted. 


change. We made a price sign 


to keep for reference. It read: 
one cooky is 2 cents 


two cookies are 4 cents 
three cookies are 6 cents 
four cookies are 8 cents 
five cookies are 10 cents 
After the sale was 
counted the money and learned 


the signs for dollars and cents. 


over we 


Before measuring the windows 
for curtains, we practiced meas- 


uring inches and feet on every- 
thing and everyone. 

Health practices were observed 
when the children washed their 
hands before selling, put clean 
paper on the shelves of the stand, 
and kept the cookies covered. 

Science entered into the pic- 
ture when the children decided 
that cloth curtains would let in 
light without glare, while shades 
would make the room too dark. 

The stand (orange crates set 
up on a table, with another table 
in front to serve as a counter) 
was placed in the hall, and the 
sale was held during the noon 
hour. The children took turns, 
two at a time, at selling, while 
the others watched and _re- 
plenished the supply. 
itself have 


The sale would 


been worth while even if no 


reading, writing, or arithmetic 
had been involved. Here was a 


situation in which the child had 





to take charge—watch for each 


customer, (Continued on page 79 








Visual-Education Materials 11I—Posters 


T HE following classified groups of post- 

ers and charts supplement the list 

given on page 16 of the November issue. 
FOOD 

American Institute of Baking, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago 14. Wall poster, 
“The Wheel of Good Eating.” Shows 
the Basic Seven Foods. Same _ poster 
8” x 11” for pupils’ use, in quantity. 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago §. Nutrition chart, “Eat 
the Right Foods.” 

Cereal Institute, Inc., Home Economics 
Dept., 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 
Charts (1) “A Day’s Pattern for Good 
Eating.” Ask for “Good Breakfast for 
a Good Morning” kit including this 
chart. (2) “U.S. Meal Pattern Chart.” 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis 13, 
Minn. “Vitamin Chart.” 

Hershey Chocolate Corp., Education 
Dept., Hershey, Pa. Chart, “Chocolate 
and Cocoa,” with pictures showing 
story of cocoa, text, and product map. 
Booklets for pupils, “The Story of 
Chocolate and Cocoa,” on request. 

Kraft Cheese Co., 506 Peshtigo Court, 
Chicago 90. “Cheese Chart.” 

National Confectioners Assn., Council on 
Candy, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 
Set of three wall charts on energy 
foods. Student folders, “Candy and 
Other Energy Foods.” Limit 25. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Chart, 
“The Foods You Need Every Day.” 

Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford 16, 
R.I. Chart, “The Composition and 
Action of Baking Powder.” 

Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. Charts, “How Flour 
Is Milled” and “A Kernel of Wheat.” 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

American Dental Assn., Bureau of Public 
Relations, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago. 
“A Practical Toothbrushing Chart,” 
$.25. Four “Dental Health Posters” em- 
phasizing rules for the care of teeth— 
proper food, exercise, cleanliness, regu- 
lar dental attention. Set $1.00. 

American Seating Co., Ninth and Broad- 
way, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Posture 
and vision charts. Booklet for teacher, 
“Essentials of Classroom Seating.” 

The Borden Co., Health Service Dept., 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
“Height-Weight Chart.” 

Johnson and Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N.J. “First Aid Wall Chart.” 

Kellogg Co., Home Economics Dept., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Individual “Health 
from Day to Day Record.” Request 
one for each child. 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6. Nine lesson units and 
nine posters. “It’s No Fun to Have an 


and Charts, Part 2 


Accident” (Grades 1-3); “It’s No Fun 
to Have an Accident’ (Grades 4-6, 
same posters); “Safety Lesson Units” 
(Grades 7-9). Monthly. Yearly price 
for each set, $1.00; single issue, $.12)2. 

Pepsodent, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. “Tooth Brushing Chart” with 
accompanying teachers’ manual, “Teeth 
and How to Care for Them.” 

Procter and Gamble, Educational Dept., 
Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. “Inspec- 
tion Patrol Wall Chart” for recording 
pupils’ health rating. Ask for two 
charts if enrollment is over thirty. 

TRANSPORT ATION 

Air-Age Education Research, 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Set of six “Air-Age 
Picture Charts,” each devoted to one 
phase of aviation. Pamphlet with each 
chart. Set $.50 plus $.10 mailing fee. 

General Motors Corp., Public Relations, 
3044 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Picture Chart, “Automobile Progress 
1600-1940.” Eight other charts on 
motor mechanics for science classes. 

Greyhound Information Center, Room 
200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. Chart, “Highway Trans- 
portation on Parade.” Pictures can be 
cut apart. Handling charge, $.10. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 1706 Victory 
Place, Burbank, Calif. Chart giving 


diagram of parts of a plane. 
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TEACHING PERCENTAGE EFFECTIVELY 


IRENE SAUBLE 


Director of Exact Sciences, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


HERE are two aspects of 
T the teaching of percentage 
which require consideration: (1) 
teaching the meaning of per cent 
and the mathematical principles 
which relate to its use, and (2) 
teaching the social applications 
of percentage. 


PART 1. MEANING AND 
PRINCIPLES 

The term per cent may well be 
introduced as merely a different 
way of expressing the same kind 
of part-whole relationships that 
pupils have met and dealt with in 
their work with common and 
decimal fractions. Per cent is 
but a new name for hundredths. 
Since this is true, the introduction 
of percentage should be _post- 
poned until the study of frac- 
tions and decimals has provided 
foundations for successful work. 

Visual aids are very important 
in the introductory phase of 
They help 
to strengthen pupils’ concepts 
of fraction and decimal equiv- 
alents and emphasize the fact 


teaching percentage. 


that the only thing new about 
percentage is the terminology. 

Three degrees of difficulty are 
recognized in teaching the mean- 
ing of per cents. Whole-number 
and mixed-number per cents are 
introduced first, and used in a 
variety of applications. Not un- 
til pupils feel secure in dealing 
with this type are they intro- 
duced to per cents smaller than 
1 per cent and per cents greater 
than 100 per cent. Illustrations 
of diagrams to provide an under- 
standing of each type of per cent 
are given below. 
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Yoo or .01 
or 1% 
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.25 or 25% 
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The shaded part The fraction The decimal The per cent 
is represented: way wa) wa) 
In Figure A “4 00 01 1% 
In Figure B =%oo or 4 25 25% 
In Figure 174 o9 or */ 1.75 175% 
In Figure D % of Yoo or Yon 005 5% or 4% 
TABLE I 
Relation given Type l Type Il Type Ill 
as a 
Fraction *4 of $12== ? $9==whar fraction of $12 $9==*4 of ? 
Decimal .75 of $12== ? $9==what decimal of $12 $9==.75 of ? 
Per cent 75° of $12== ? $9==what ‘; of $12 $9=75% of ? 
TABLE II Ad 


When presented to pupils, Fig- 
ures A through D would not have 
the shaded parts named. The pu- 
pils may be asked to count the 
small squares, study the figures, 
and then fill out a table similar 
to Table I, above. 

Pupils may be given the fol- 
lowing assignment, using pieces 
of squared paper each of which 
contains 100 small squares, rep- 
resenting 100 hundredths. 

(1) In square X, color 2% 
red, 18% blue, 30% green. 

(2) In square Y, color %% 
orange, 944% purple. 

(3) Use square Z with square 
Y. Color 150% brown. 

(4) Express the amount of 
space filled with each color as a 
common fraction and also as a 
decimal fraction. 

(5) Express in three different 
ways the amount of space left 
white in each square. 

The fraction, decimal, and per- 
cent equivalents which pupils are 
usually expected to 
may be represented by using rec- 
tangular diagrams. Pupils may 
practice counting to 1 whole, or 
100%, using diagrams. Diagrants 
I and II, at right, are illustrative. 
The same idea may be used for 
halves, fourths, sixths, and tenths. 

There are three types of prob- 
lems which arise in a study of 
part-whole relationships: (1) 
finding a part of a number; (2) 
finding what part one number is 
of another; (3) finding a num- 
ber when’ a part of it is given. 
The same mathematical principles 
apply whether the relation is ex- 
pressed as a common fraction, as 
a decimal fraction, or as a per 
cent. It is very important that 
pupils gain the ability to identify 
the three types of problems. 


memorize 


As each type of problem is 
studied, the pupils should realize 
that three numbers are involved 
in each one: the whole, the part, 
and the relation between the 
whole and the part. 

Type I. Tom earned $12. He 
spent 75% of it. How much did 
he spend? 

In Type 1, the whole and the 
relation are given. The part is 
to be found, 

Type Il. Tom earned $12. He 
spent $9. What per cent of his 
money did he spend? 

In Type Il, the whole and the 
part are given. The relation be- 
tween them is to be found, 

Type Ill. Tom spent $9. This 
was 75% of the money he 
earned. How much did he earn? 

In Type Il, the part and the 
relation are given. The whole is 
to be found. 

Use Table II to summarize the 
three types of problems and to 
emphasize the fact that the rela- 
tion between the whole and the 
part may be stated in three ways. 

In working percentage prob- 
lems of Types I and III, the pu- 
pils should form the habit of 


immediately translating the given 
per cent into its decimal or frac- 
tion equivalent. An _ estimated 
answer should be found next by 
rounding the given numbers. 
Then the pupil should work care- 
fully to obtain the exact answer. 
If comparison of the estimated 
answer and the exact answer indi- 
cates that they are nearly the 
same, the pupil can be reasonably 
certain that the exact answer’ is 
correct. 


A Type I Problem 


Mr. A earns $285 per month. 
He spends an average of 28% of 
his income for food each month. 
How much does he spend for 
food in a month? 


Solution 


Reread the problem, saying, 
“He spends 28 hundredths of his 
income for food.” 

Write 28% == #5 o9=.28. 

Round the numbers and esti- 
mate the answer. 

$285 is about $300. 
.28 is about .25 or 4. 
% of $300=$75. 
Find exact answer by multi- 











plying $285 by .28. 
Verify the reason- | * 785 
x .28 
ableness of the exact a 
answer by comparing 570 
it with the estimated 379.80 
answer. 











A Type Ill Problem 


Mr. B saved $34.80 last month, 
which was 12% of his income. 
What was his income last month? 


Solution 


Estimate the answer. 
12%=.12. 
.12 is about 4. 
$34.80 is about $35. 
If $35=%, then %= 
8 X $35, or $280. 
(Continued on page 73) 















































> 1 Unie 
> % %, % % or 7 
T T T T 1 
Fifths .20 -40 .60 80 1.00 
. 1 i 1 1 } 
0 20'% 40% 60% 80°% 100% 
DIAGRAM I 
> 1 Unit 
————_> (4) (%) (%) (“) } 
— 6 4 % % % & % 5% oF 
T T T T T T T | 
Eighths 12% 25 37% 50 62, 75. «87% 1.00 
4 L iN 1 i 1 rT 
124%.% 23% 37%% 10% 624% 75% 87%% 100% 
DIAGRAM II 
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PREVALENT FAULTS IN SPEECH 


LASSROOM teachers are aware 
C of the need for education 
in speech, but sometimes they do 
not know where to begin. These 
simple suggestions are offered as 
aids in diagnosing and correcting 
some prevalent faults in class- 
room speech. 


BABY TALK 


Sooner or later nearly every 
teacher in the primary grades 
hears baby talk; nor is this sur- 
prising, considering the complex- 
ity of the speech process: the 
number and variation of sounds 
to be made, their related mean- 
ings, and the emotional experi- 
ences accompanying the mastery 
of speech. Furthermore, there are 
individual differences in speech 
development. Some children nev- 
er use baby talk; others, who may 
be adequately adjusted in other 
ways, cling to it and are, there- 
fore, definitely in need of indi- 
vidual assistance. 

In the early years of a child’s 
life, baby talk is to be considered 
normal. When children are try- 
ing different sounds, playing with 
them, manipulating their speech 
organs—tongue, lips, jaws, and 
palate—some of the sounds come 
easier than others. For example, 
the labials (lip sounds), m, p, 6, 
w, are the simplest to make. 
These are usually made correctly 
and used consistently by the time 
the child is three and one half 
years old, often earlier. In an- 
other year, ¢, d, n, k, g, and ng 
are usually pretty well in hand; 
and in the next two years, or by 
the time the child is six or six 
and one half, the more difficult 
f, v, s, z, sh, zh, th, and | are 
mastered. R and the double con- 
sonants sometimes present prob- 
lems. There are variations in 
the pattern, of course, but studies 
indicate this fairly well-defined 
path in the mastery of speech 
sounds. 

It is the prolongation of baby 
talk beyond the normz! time that 
is a problem, because such vari- 
ation makes the child conspicu- 
ous, emotionally ill at ease, and 
consequently socially and educa- 
tionally maladjusted. Individual 
guidance by an_ understanding 
and intelligent teacher is needed 
at this period. 

Baby talk shows itself in two 
ways: sound-unit omissions and 
sound-unit substitutions. In the 
first category would fall “b’ed” 
for bread, “’poon” for spoon, or 
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LOUISE ABNEY 


Visiting Lecturer in Speech, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


‘*tand” for stand. In the second 
come the substitutions: ¢ for 
(“tandy” for candy), d for g 
(“det” for get), w for r (“wab- 
bit” for rabbit), f for th (“free” 
for three, “toof” for tooth), and 
others that are familiar. 

The correction comes from a 
happy phonetic experience. 

1. Endeavor to put the child 
completely at ease by giving him 
many opportunities for expres- 
sion—happy expression, 

2. Show him how the sounds 
are made. 

3. Provide opportunities for 
practicing the sounds, separately 
and in context. Mastery of any 
skill requires meaningful repe- 
tition, plus satisfaction. 


LISPING 


Lisping be defined as 
the faulty production of the s 
sounds: 


may 


Sometimes 
lisping is considered a form of 
baby talk, since its most frequent 
form is the lingual-protrusion 


s, z, sh, zh. 


(tongue too far forward) lisp 
which occurs when children lose 
their front teeth. The tongue 
comes too far forward on the s 
sound, and a ¢h results; for in- 
stance, “yeth, thir” for yes, sir. 
This is heard in classrooms from 
kindergarten to college, yet it is 
reasonably simple to correct. 

1. Invite the child to watch 
you (the teacher) and listen to 
you as the s is made: s—s—s—. 
Remember it is the sound repre- 
sented by the letter, and not the 
name of the letter, which is be- 
ing made. 

2. Sound ¢h: th—th—th. The 
tip of the tongue is farther for- 
ward on the ¢/ sound than on 
the s sound. 

3. Sound s and ¢h alternately. 

4. Let the child do it, too— 
seeing, hearing, feeling the dif- 
ference. 

§. Combine the 


vowels: 


sound with 
s-a, s-e, s-o, blending 
them just as soon as the initial 
sound is mastered. 
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6. Present the sound in simple 
words: say, sO, see, saw, same. 

7. Later develop the blends: 
school, skate, sweep, sleep. 

A comparative list of s and th 
words is often effective in over- 
coming this type of lisp, through 
comparison and contrast. 


they say though so 
that Sat path pass 
think | sink faith face 


OTHER FORMS 
OF MISPRONUNCIATION 


Besides baby talk and lisping 
often heard in the primary 
grades, there are other forms of 
mispronunciation heard in ll 
classrooms and on the larger stage 
of life. Sometimes mispronunci- 
ation is due to carelessness, some- 
times to indifference, sometimes 
to environmental influences, oc- 
casionally to an organic defect. 
But better speech may be ac- 
quired through an analysis of 
error and consistent practice in 
correct usage. 

Awareness is the first step. 
Carlyle has written, “The great- 
est of faults, I should say, is to be 
conscious of none.” So let’s be- 
During an 
oral reading lesson or a conversa- 
tion period, during a discussion 
or a dramatization, direct your 
attention especially to the sounds 
of the words. 

Within the period of half an 
hour, one teacher of second and 
third grades listed these mispro- 
The number in pa- 
rentheses indicates the frequency 
of the mispronunciation: was 
(5), just (13), get (13), again 
(7), because (4), catch (6), 
fire (4), for (3), far (2). And 
like Jack’s beanstalk, the list 
grew and grew. 

In every one of those mispro- 
nunciations, the fault was incor- 
rect vowel quality: ‘wuz’ for 
was, “jist” for just. Therefore, 
the vowel must have attention. 
Sound it correctly. Find rhym- 
ing words that are seldom mis- 
pronounced; for example, just 
rhymes with must, get rhymes 
with met, catch rhymes with 
patch. Or the ingenious teacher 
might draw on the blackboard a 
cat, saying, “Look for the CAT 
in catch.” Vowels should be 
open, unobstructed sounds. In- 
distinct speech often results from 
muffled vowels, due to failure to 
open the mouth. 

But there are other types of er- 
Listed (Continued on page 76) 
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A UNIT ON PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


UR study of prehistoric man 
O was an attempt to develop 
in the children concepts which 
would help them to understand 
and interpret social conditions 
of the world today. Through 
the use of stories, man’s progress 
in his struggle for existence was 
traced as simply as possible. By 
this means and through the use 
of pictures certain concepts were 
developed and a comparison with 
present-day life was made. 

It was necessary to establish 
the fact that prehistoric people 
lived long, long ago. They learned 
by seeing and by doing. They 
could remember; therefore they 
profited by their mistakes. Like 
all people, they desired and need- 
ed shelter, food, clothing, and 
means of protection. Naturally 
their needs were greatly affected 
by their surroundings. The many 
handicaps were overcome as rap- 
idly as better ways of living and 
doing things were developed. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
OUTLINE 


A. How we have learned about 
prebistoric man. 
|. By studying plant and animal 
lite of early times. 
2. By studying human remains. 
3. By comparing early tools and 
relics with those of modern times. 
B. Beginnings of man’s progress. 
1. The tree dwellers. 
a) Homes—location, kinds. 
b) Food—plant and animal. 
c) Clothing. 
d) How protected; tools. 
2. The cave men. 
a) Homes—location, kinds. 
b) Food—plant and animal. 
c) Clothing. 
d) How protected; tools. 
C. Summary of man’s progress 
by the end of the Stone Age 
(end of cave-man period). 
D. Comparisons of early life with 
present-day conditions. 


PROCEDURE 


In beginning the work, pic- 
tures from various sources were 
placed on the bulletin board. A 
great deal of discussion followed, 
in which comparisons were drawn 
between primitive people and the 
Indians. Later comparisons were 
made between the life of primi- 
tive man and our own life. The 
next day the story of The Tree 
Dwellers, by Katharine E. Dopp 
(Rand McNally), was placed on 
the library table. A desire to 
read this book was evidenced, so 


GLADYS GARRETT HOOKER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Obadiah Knight School, Dallas, Texas 


Two well-known children’s books supplied the in- 
formation on which this unit was based. Examples 
of correlated art work will be found on page 37. 


other copies were secured and 
placed on the reading shelf. Be- 
cause of vocabulary difficulties 
for many of the girls and boys, 
two pupils together were made 
responsible for one story. In this 
way assignments were given to 
the entire group for a study pe- 
riod. 
ing, the ideas and facts learned 
were shared with the group. This 
method of study was continued 
until the entire book had been 
read. 

In order that the children 
should feel responsible for care- 
ful and effective reading, ques- 
tions about each story were placed 
on a chart, a few at a time. In 
this way the conversational period 
was utilized to advantage and at 
the same time the pupil’s com- 
prehension of the reading work 
was tested. 

The following are the first of 


Following the silent read- 


questions on the story 
which were listed under the gen- 
cral heading “Do you know.” 
A. What people we read about 
in the story, The Tree Dwellers? 
B. The names of some animals 
living then? 

C. Where Sharptooth lived? 

D. Why Sharptooth lived as she 
did? 


E. Why these people lived among 


many 


trees? 
F. Why the tree dwellers’ teeth 
were hard and strong? 


Because of the disconnected 
story that often resulted from 
this type of assignment, the en- 
tire story was read to the group. 
Then the children were asked to 
contribute to a group story sum- 
mary of the book we had just 
finished. When a child contrib- 
uted a sentence to the 
composition, it was written down 


group 


and the child’s name was put at 
the end. The definite labeling of 
contributions proved an incentive 
to less apt pupils. Examples of 
the sentences are the following. 


The tree dwellers are people that 
lived long, long ago (Connie). They 
had no homes (Noel). They had no 
tools to work with (Emery). These 
people could remember. They learned 
little by little (Carol). 

These people were afraid of the 
wild animals (Bobby). They stayed 
in the trees so they would not be 
harmed (Richard). 
their homes. This is why we call 
them tree dwellers (Mary Ellen). 


The trees were 


In many instances the child 
was helped to express himself by 
other children in the room, and 
so began an increased interest in 
language growth. The new words 
and terms learned through read- 
ing were listed with their defini- 
tions and were kept before the 
group at all times in case refer- 
ence needed to be made to their 
meanings. In this way language 
work and a beginning of diction- 
ary work were integrated with 

















Here are pictured some of prehistoric man’s tools and weapons. All 
are flint except the long slender implement, which is made of bone. 
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the unit study. Word concepts 
also were developed. 

Since the animal life deter- 
mined very largely the type of 
life that these people led and the 
kind of food and clothing that 
they had, it was decided to list 
animals named in the story. The 
children were given paper and 
asked to list all that they could 
remember or find by re-reading 
the story. This work was done 
in spare time during the day and 
the children were allowed to take 
the book home and work there. 
We listed plant life similarly. 
Following is the list as compiled 
from their papers, but not as 
classified by the children. 

A. Animals. 

1. Extinct species: rhinoceros 
(big-nosed, woolly), mammoth, 
cave bear, saber-toothed tiger. 
2. Living species: hippopotamus, 
lion, wild cattle, musk sheep, 
wolf, wild horse, hyena, bison, 
wild boar, panther, gopher, badg- 
er, squirrel, elephant. 

B. Plant life. 

1. Evergreen trees: spruce, fir. 
2. Trees shedding foliage: oak, 
birch. 

3. Growth in the thickets: blue- 
berry, wild plum. 

4. Growth in the marshes: grass- 
es, alders. 

§. Growth on the hillsides: wild 
roots, truffles. 

Pictures of many of the ani- 
mals were found and displayed. 
Much information was gained by 
the use of encyclopedias. During 
this time, a bulletin was used for 
the daily story. This story was 
left on the blackboard for a day 
or two with no comment made. 
At the end of that time some 
child was asked to read it to the 
group and then another was pre- 
sented. The following are some 
of the stories used for this pur- 
pose—independent silent reading. 


The Rhinoceros 


The rhinoceros is a dull-witted 
creature. It does not see well. It 
is very dangerous. Its skin is thick. 
It eats vegetable foods. 

The Woolly Rhinoceros 
The woolly rhinoceros is extinct 


now. It had two horns, and a heavy 
fur of coarse woolly hair. 


The Mammoth 


The mammoth is extinct now. Its 
skin was covered with a reddish 
wool, and with long black hairs. Its 
body was heavier than that of the 


elephant. It had very large tusks 
that curved upward. It ate shoots 
and cones, (Continued on page 80) 
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SEATWORK FOR COMPREHENSION ~—II 


HE suggestions for reading comprehen- 
sion which follow supplement those 
given in the January issue under the head- 
ing “Seatwork for Comprehension—I.” 
In case many copies of the material are 
desired, sheets may be prepared on a hecto- 
graph or duplicating machine. If only a 
few copies are needed, carbon paper may 
be utilized. 
1. Color Words. For beginners, pre- 
pare a paper containing color words with 
a square after each one, as 


yellow [ 

blue Oj 
white [] 
brown [] 
green [) 


Repeat each color several times. Make also 
a wall chart listing the colors, each with a 
patch of the correct color beside it. The 
following colors are the ones that are usu- 
ally found in beginners’ books: red, or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue, black, white, 
brown. 

The child fills in the square after each 
word with his crayon. If he does not 
know a word, he may refer to the chart. 


2. Alternative Choice. Prepare sen- 
tences which can be answered by Yes or 
No, or by True or False. After each ques- 
tion write Yes. No. After each state- 
ment write True. False. If desired, the 
sentences may relate to a story read or to 
a unit being carried out. The pupil is to 
study each sentence and draw a line under 
the correct answer. Examples: 

Questions. 

Have you a sister? Yes. No. 

Should children play in the sunshine? 
Yes. No. 

Statements. 

When wool is washed in hot wMer, it 
shrinks. True. False. 

Much wool comes from the southern 
states. True. False. 

Wool fibers can be woven into cloth. 
True. False. 

Such sheets can be used only once. To 
make a permanent piece of seatwork, write 
the sentences on a large card. Provide 
separate Yes-No or True-False small cards, 
writing one answer on one side and the op- 
posite on the other. The child lays the 
correct answer beside each sentence. 


3. Completion. Write the first part of 
several sentences on one large card, and the 
last part of each on separate cards. The 
child completes the sentences. Example: 


























Milk is white. 
Our flag is red, white, and blue. 
The sun is yellow. 











4. Illustrating a Story. On separate 
cards write sentences relating to a story or 
rhyme which is known to the class; as: 
Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet. 

She ate curds and whey. 
A spider came along. 
Miss Muffet ran away. 

The child illustrates each sentence by 
drawing a crayoned picture on another pa- 
per. He then arranges his pictures in the 
proper sequence with the correct sentence 
under each picture. 

§. Matching Sentences to Pictures. Two 
exercjses of this type are given below. 








Draw a line under the 
sentence which is true. 


A cat can bark. 
A cat can purr. 


We run ina 


r 
H 
&\ 
O 


A boy can jump. 
A boy can fly. 


We sit in a chair. 


Apples grow on trees. 
Apples grow on trains. 


Core 
0 


chair. 


| can ride the bell. 2 
| can ring the bell. 


An 


Vane 





Draw a line under the 
right answer. 


We wear shoes 


on our hands. 


on our feet. 

A house is made of 
wood. 
winter. 

We see the moon 
in the wind. 
in the sky. 

A ship sails 
on the water. 
on the street. 
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OUR HOUSE OF POEMS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


SISTER FRANCES TERESA 
Teacher of English, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, New York 


NLY ‘sissies’ like poems,” my 
O group of upper-grade girls 
told me when I proposed a study 
of poetry. I made no comment, 
and let a week go by before men- 
tioning poetry again. Then I read 
aloud Joyce Kilmer’s poem “The 
House with Nobody in It.” That 
was different; it was a universal 
favorite. 

“Shall we furnish the house,” 
I asked them, “and find a family 
to live in it, too?” That appealed, 
so we set to work, using Granger’s 
Index to help us. 

First we sought other poetry 
on homes. Christopher Morley’s 
“Song for a Little House” found 
favor especially. Some preferred 
Sam Walter Foss’s “The House 
by the Side of the Road”; others 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “The 
House on the Hill.”” Then we had 
Theodosia Garrison’s “The Pop- 
lars” near our front gate, and be- 
fore we entered our house we all 
learned “My Garden,” by Thomas 
Edward Brown. 

A garden is a lovesome thing, 

God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the 
eve is cool? 

Nay, but I have a sign; 

‘Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


Mary Carolyn Davies provided 
“Door-Mats” for us, and back 
we went to Joyce Kilmer for 
“Roofs” and “Gates and Doors.” 

Inside our house we had a stair- 
way, from Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
“Stairways and Gardens,” and on 
the stairs was Robert Meyers’ 
“Grandfather’s Clock”—because 
no stairway would ever be com- 
plete without a clock for the one- 
o'clock mouse! 

In our parlor we put up por- 
traits—Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“Dorothy Q,” Browning's “My 
Last Duchess,” and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s “A Portrait.” 

Our next step was to have a 
fireplace, taken from Whittier’s 
Snow-Bound. We placed on the 
hearth Elizabeth Fleming’s dog 
and kitten, from “Who's In?” 
Then we bought a chair—the 
rocker from Carl Carmer’s “An- 
tique Shop.” While we searched 
for it, we took Ethel Romig 
Fuller’s radio from her poem 
“Proof.” Edward Lear’s “The 
Table and the Chair” amused us. 


We selected “The Mirror,” by 
William H. Davies, for one wall. 
It was easy to supply books. We 
had Emily Dickinson’s “There Is 
No Frigate Like a Book”; a se- 
lection from Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Aurora Leigh; and 
a few of the homey verses of 
Annette Wynne. 

By this time we felt that we 
were ready to find a family 
for our house. So many poems 
were brought in that we thought 
seriously of enlarging the place. 
For Mother we finally accepted 
Francis Ledwidge’s “My Mother.” 
We were not quite satisfied with 
the “father” poems. As usual, 
poor Father was in the back- 
ground. Finally it was decided 


to use Leonard Feeney’s “Traffic 
Cop” on account of the father 
who longs for “his little girls and 
boys,” and Joyce Kilmer’s “Deli- 
catessen” because of the father 
who all day deals in fruit, oils, 
and cheese, but at night “is no 
huckster, but a man!” There 
were many children to live in our 
Dorothy Aldis’ “Little” 
was chosen by some. Others pre- 
ferred to use Francis Thompson’s 
“The Making of Viola”; more 
wanted Deborah, from the poem 
“Experience,” by Aline Kilmer 
(“Deborah danced, when she was 
two”). Other popular choices 
were Shakespeare’s “Sylvia” and 
Norman Gale’s “Bartholomew,” 
and Michael and Christopher, 


house. 








minute 


and tied; 


free. 


store. 


sheltered life, 


feet, 


could meet. 


fallen apart, 


heart. 








THE HOUSE WITH NOBODY IN IT 
JOYCE KILMER 


Whenever I walk to Suffern along the Erie track 
I go by a poor old farmhouse with its shingles broken and black. 
I suppose I’ve passed it a hundred times, but I always stop for a 


And look at the house, the tragic house, the house with nobody in it. 


I never have.seen a haunted house, but I hear there are such things; 
That they hold the talk of spirits, their mirth and sorrowings. 

I know this house isn’t haunted, and | wish it were, I do; 

For it wouldn’t be so lonely if it had a ghost or two. 


This house on the road to Suffern needs a dozen panes of glass, 
And somebody ought to weed the walk and take a scythe to the grass. 
It needs new paint and shingles, and the vines should be trimmed 


But what it needs the most of all is some people living inside. 


If 1 had a lot of money and all my debts were paid 

I'd put a gang of men to work with brush and saw and spade. 

I'd buy that place and fix it up the way it used to be 

And Id find some people who wanted a home and give it to them 


Now, a new house standing empty, with staring window and door, 
Looks idle, perhaps, and foolish, like a hat on its block in the 


But there’s nothing mournful about it; it cannot be sad and lone 
For the lack of something within it that it has never known. 


But a house that has done what a house should do, a house that has 


That has put its loving wooden arms*around a man and his wife, 
A house that has echoed a baby’s laugh and held up his stumbling 


Is the saddest sight, when it’s left alone, that ever your eyes 
So whenever I go to Suffern along the Erie track 
I never go by the empty house without stopping and looking back, 


Yet it hurts me to look at the crumbling roof and the shutters 


For I can’t help thinking the poor old house is a house with a broken 


From Trees and Other Poems, by Joyce Kilmer. 
Copyright, 1914, by Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
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found in Aline Kilmer’s “Song 
against Children.” 

Having peopled our house, we 
began work on the kitchen. We 
had John Vance Cheney’s “The 
Kitchen Clock,” and dishes of 
“shining delph” from Padraic 
Colum’s “An Old Woman of 
the Roads.” Some preferred her 
clock, too, “with weights and 
chains, And pendulum swinging 
up and down.” We had “a ket- 
tle, and a cupboard, and a big 
birch broom” from “The Shiny 
Little House,” by Nancy M. 
Hayes, which supplied also sauce- 
pans and lids, knives, forks, and 
spoons. Our supply of food be- 
gan with Christopher Morley’s 
“animal crackers, and cocoa,” and 
concluded with jellies and “lucent 
syrups tinct with cinnamon” 
from Keats’s “The Eve of St. 
Agnes.” Down in the cellar we 
stored potatoes, from Vachel 
Lindsay’s “The Potatoes’ Dance,” 
and this poem furnished us with 
a coalbin, too. To make sure we 
had spick-and-span utensils, we 
used Anna Hempstead Branch’s 
“The Monk in the Kitchen.” 

By this time my pupils were 
willing to acknowledge that “all 
who love,—who feel great truths, 
and tell them,” are poets. What 
is even more gratifying is that 
these girls later read poems by 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Noyes, 
and others with real appreciation, 
showing no further unfavorable 
attitudes toward poetry. 
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HOW MACHINES AFFECT OUR LIVES 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HILDREN have had numerous 
C experiences with tools and 
machines which give them a good 
background for this study. For 
example, they have helped their 
mothers use a great variety of 
machines to make work easier— 
the sewing machine, the washer, 
the vacuum cleaner, the food 
chopper. They have helped their 
fathers use the lawn mower, the 
electric jig saw, the crowbar, the 
jack, the They have 
helped or watched farmers using 
the plow, the tractor, and other 
farm machinery. They have 
walked past factories, heard the 
noise of machinery, talked with 
workers, and observed the big 
trucks loading and unloading raw 
materials and finished products. 
Building operations in the locali- 
ty, road repairs, or dredging may 
have furnished other opportuni- 
ties to see machines at work. 


pulley. 


APPROACH 


A. Make a list of the machines 
used every day at home, at school, 
or in the community. 

B. Discuss: What machines have 
I used so far today? 

C. Discuss: What would our com- 
munity be like without machines? 
QUESTIONS 
TO BE ANSWERED 

A. About tools and machines. 
1. What were the first machines 
that were invented? 

2. Who figures out the parts of 
a big machine? 

3. How do people learn to run 
complicated machines? 

4. Do people in other countries 
use as many machines as we do? 
§. Why do all machines have to 
be oiled? 

6. Are there some things that 
cannot be made on machines? 

7. Is steel the best material to 
use in making tools? 

8. What are gears for? 

B. About production. 

1. Do machines have to make a 
number of things exactly alike? 


MYRTLE M. TOWNSEND 
Helping Teacher, Camden County, New Jersey 
and 
DOROTHEA M. WEIN 
Helping Teacher, Middlesex County, New Jerse) 


2. How long ago did people start 
to work in factories and divide 
the work? 

3. Are -any things that we use 
every day still made by hand? 
C. About manufacturing centers 
in the world. 

1. Why are most factories built 
in cities? 

2. Which countries do the most 
manufacturing? 

3. Do the places that have the 
most iron and coal have the most 
factories? 

4. Which cities in America man- 
ufacture the things we use most? 


PROBLEMS 


Certain problems may grow 
out of these and other questions 
which the pupils will ask. The 
problem selected should be for- 
mulated by the pupils and should 
have meaning for them. 

A. How have machines changed 
man’s ways of living? 
B. How have people worked to- 
gether to manufacture things 
more efficiently? 
C. How have our ways of manu- 
facturing developed? 
DEVELOPMENT 
A. Activities which may help pu- 
pils answer their questions, (It 
is important that these activities 
include a variety of experiences: 
observing, consulting those who 
know, experimenting, reading, 
and discussing; and that pupils 
have a chance to work in groups 
as well as independently. ) 
1. Pupils may make a survey of 
their community or near-by in- 
dustrial center to find the kinds 
of factories located there, the 
kinds of products produced, the 
sources of. the raw materials. A 


map may be made as a result of 
the survey and placed on the bul- 
letin board with the caption, 
“Factories in (name of place).” 
Under the map a question to be 
used for later discussion may be 
placed, “Why are they located 
here?” 

2. A carpenter may be invited to 
bring his tool chest to school and 
discuss with the pupils the uses 
of the various tools and how he 
takes care of them. 

3. Pupils may make a series of 
pictures illustrating how ma- 
chines have changed man’s way 
of living. Each picture may be 
accompanied by a summary of 
the main ideas it presents. The 
pictures and summaries may be 
shared with another group inter- 
ested in the same problem. 

4. Pupils may collect pictures 
and arrange them on a chart en- 
titled, “Tools and Machines We 
Use Every Day.” They may be 
listed according to the kind of 
work they do. 

§. Pupils may experiment with a 
small paddle wheel to see how a 
stream of water may turn it and 
operate the contrivance to which 
it is attached. 

6. Pupils may make a chart enti- 
tled “Workers We Know Who 
Run Machines.” The chart may 
indicate the kind of machine 
used, the product manufactured, 
and other facts decided on by 
the group. The information 
should be gathered by interview- 
ing as many workers as possible. 
7. Each pupil may choose a prod- 
uct in which he is particularly 
interested and study the various 
steps in its production; for ex- 
ample, paper, rayon, ice cream, 
glass, bread, books, radios. 


8. Pupils may observe the use of 
the following simple machines 
and record other illustrations. 
.a) Lever—playing on a see- 
saw. 

b) Inclined 
up a ramp. 

c) Wedge—spading the gar- 
den. 

d) Screw—putting an electric 
light bulb in the socket. 

e) Wheel—riding a bicycle. 

f) Rope and pulley—adjusting 


the shades at the classroom win- 


plane—walking 


dows. 

9. Pupils may talk with expert 
machinists that they know to find 
out about the 
other precision instruments. 

10. Pupils may make a time line 
showing the most important in- 
ventions through the ages, with 
the names of the inventors. 

11. Pupils may watch as a motor 
mechanic lubricates a car and 
may discuss with him the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of fric- 
tion and the value of lubrication. 
12. Magazine pictures may be 
collected far a bulletin-board dis- 
play, “How Manufacturing Is 
Carried On in the World Today.” 
B. Useful information which will 
help pupils answer their ques- 


tions. 


micrometer and 


1. Tools and machines are very 
important in our life today. We 
use them for processing food, 
printing newspapers and _ books, 
and = manufacturing clothing, 
toys, motion pictures, radios, mu- 
instruments, trains, ships, 
buses, and automobiles. There 
are few things that we have 
which are not made by machines. 
2. Man has developed better tools 
and machines through the ages. 

a) Early times. At first, tools 
were made of things which man 
could easily find—stones, wood, 
bones, shells. Some of the tools 
were used for grasping and hold- 
ing, others for striking and 
pounding, still others for cut- 
ting, shaping, weighing, measur- 
ing, and (Continued on page 77 
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i ; “ } 
A cleverly worded invitation mav be 


written on the inside white sheet. 

EACE with all the world is my 
P sincere wish,” as uttered by 
George Washington has even more 
significance today! While poor 
transportation and communica- 
tion made the world big in his 
day, the need of getting along 
with other nations was apparent 
then. 


for peace is a challenge to teach- 


even Washington's hope 
ers, for the classroom can be the 
place to initiate this hope and to 
perpetuate its continuance. 


In planning a celebration for 


Washington’s Birthday this year, 
° 


recapture some of the life of his 
Children in Washington’s 
day, like modern girls and boys, 


time. 


enjoyed playing musical instru- 
ments, singing, dancing, acting, 
and playing some of the running, 
guessing, and singing games that 
are popular today. Even though 
times have changed, fundamental 
desires have remained constant. 
This patriotic holiday affords 
an interesting way for children 
to absorb historical material of a 
social nature through wide read- 
ing and to obtain the experience 
and fun of planning a party. 
Singing some of the songs and 
listening to music that was con- 
temporary in Washington’s life 
will greatly enrich their under- 
standing of the period. They will 
discover that English music was 
often heard during the childhood 
and adolescence of Washington. 
Bach, Mozart, and Haydn were 
favorites at several concerts that 
Washington attended. The ear- 
ly American patriotic songs were 
written to familiar English tunes. 
In the eighteenth century the 
flute, the violin, and the harpsi- 
chord were popular instruments. 
Many a child and adult took les- 
sons on these instruments. When 
Visiting Mount Vernon today, 
One can see the harpsichord on 
which Nellie Custis played. 
Dancing was very popular in 
Virginia, and numerous balls 
were given. It was part of a per- 


A WASHINGTON PARTY 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EVELYNE BORST 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Milu aukee, Wisconsin 


son’s education to be able to dance 
the stately minuet, the dignified 
gavotte, the fast-moving reel, a 
lively country dance, the French 
cotillion. Washington’s diaries 
reveal his interest in attending 
colonial balls at Williamsburg, 
Alexandria, and Annapolis. 
When the children are ready 
to make plans for their celebra- 
they will 
want to use much of their infor- 


tion of February 22, 


mation about colonial social life. 

First of all, who will serve on 
decora- 
tion, program, refreshments, and 
hospitality? 


the various committees: 


Asking for volun- 
teers is the most democratic way, 
and children are usually ready to 
help plan a Since the 
teacher will need to guide them, 


party. 


here are some suggestions. 

The host and hostess might 
wear wigs made from cotton bat- 
ting. The boy’s wig should be 
tied in the back with a black rib- 
bon. The girl will have fun try- 
ing to achieve some of the curls 
that were fashionable. 

All members of the class can 
The 
committee might suggest having 
large silhouettes of George and 
Martha Washington at the front 
A colonial flag and 


help make the decorations. 


of the room. 
Washington’s coat of arms could 
also be used. Some members of 
the committee may want to doa 
colored-chalk drawing of George 
Washington in uniform mount- 
Other children 
may want to portray the recrea- 
tion of the colonists: dancing, 
hunting, fishing, playing games, 


ed on his horse. 


or performing on musical instru- 
ments. All of these ideas when 
done in crayons, paint, or chalk 
will offer decorations which are 
both informative and colorful. 

Since this is an experience for 
the children in planning a party, 
invitations are in order. Al- 
though the class knows about the 
party, the invitations which the 
Hospitality Committee will cre- 
ate can come as a surprise. Some 
morning when the pupils arrive 
at school, they will find an invi- 
tation on their desks something 
like the silhouette at the top of 
this page. 

When Washington attended a 
party or ball the minuet usually 
opened the social affair. Dancing 
the minuet would be an excel- 


lent way to start the program if 
the children learned the 
dance before the party. 


have 
If space 
is limited, the Program Commit- 
tee can select some of the class 
who know the dance fairly well 
to present it. According to cus- 
tom, the hostess and the guest of 
honor would usually lead off. 

Singing some of the songs that 
Washington knew is a good ice 
breaker. “Yankee Doodle” and 
“Hail, Columbia” might be in- 
cluded. 

Games form an enjoyable part 
of any party. Here are some fa- 
vorites that have been dressed up 
for a patriotic party. For pri- 
mary grades it would be wise 
to include some of the singing 
games which were popular with 
colonial girls and boys: “‘Itiskit, 
Itasket,” “The Mulberry Bush,” 
“Ring-around-a-Rosy,” “London 


Bridge,” and “Looby Loo.” 


Washington Hat Relay 


(The Program Committee will 
have made in advance a paper tri- 
cornered hat for each team. A 
small hat pattern appears in the 
lower right corner of the page. 
Cut the hats the proper size and 
crease on the dotted lines.) 

The first person in each team 
places a Washington hat on his 


head. At a given signal the play- 
ers hurry toward the goal. Each 
must be careful that he does not 
lose his hat. If it falls off on the 
way to the goal, he must start 
over; if it falls off on the way 
back, he must return to the goal 
line, put on the hat, and start for 
The first team to have all 
of its members back in line wins. 


home. 


Colonial Hop and Skip 


Hopping and skipping were 
favorite activities with the chil- 
dren in Washington’s day. Let’s 
see how well children in 1946 can 
hop and skip in this relay. 

The first player in each line 
starts at the signal to bop on his 
right foot to the goal. 
as he reaches the goal, he must 
skip back to the line. He then 
goes to the end of the line, and 
the next player goes on. The 
that finishes first is ac- 
claimed the best colonial hoppers 
and skippers. 


As soon 


team 


Watch Those Buckles! 


(The Program Committee will 
have made in advance two buck- 
les of cardboard or heavy paper 
for each team. See pattern in 


center of hat pattern below.) 
Players are in relay formation. 
(Continued on page 83) 


Each team 
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A Valentine for Someone 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


HEN Peg and Red came 

home from school Wed- 
nesday, they found their mother 
in the kitchen. She gave them 
each a glass of milk and an apple, 
and then began to get out the 
cooky-making things. 

“Tomorrow is Valentine Day, 
hurray!” sang Peg, as she started 
to eat her apple. 

“Have you made a valentine 
for everyone you want to remem- 
ber?” Mother asked. 

“I have,” said Red promptly. 

“TI have too, I think,” Peg de- 
cided. “I made a lot of them.” 

“The mail carriers will have 
big loads tomorrow if all the 
girls and boys send as many val- 
entines as you two do,” Mother 
said, busily mixing cookies. 

“Oh, I've thought of someone 
else we should make a valentine 
for!”” exclaimed Peg knowingly. 

Mother and Red both turned 
in surprise. 

“Who is that?” they asked. 

“Why, our 
“Not only on Val- 
entine Day, but nearly every 
day, he brings some of us letters, 
and think how often Uncle Jack 
sends us things from overseas, 
and then for our birthdays and 
for Christmas—” she halted out 
of breath. 

“That’s right, Peg,’ Mother 
agreed approvingly, “and he’s al- 
ways pleasant and willing. Let’s 
make him a valentine.” 

“I don’t think he would want 
a valentine,” objected Red. 


” 
postman! an- 
swered Peg. 
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“Perhaps not a_ lace-paper 
one,’ Mother said, “but there are 
other kinds.” 

“I know!” Peg said excitedly. 
“Cookies!” 

“Of course,” Mother replied. 
“We can give him a box of fresh 
cookies for a valentine. Do you 
think he’ll like that, Red?” 

“I’m sure he will,” Red agreed. 

“Peg may cut them out, and 
then you can put on the raisins— 
and I won't count how many are 
left!” added Mother. 

Soon the filled 
with the fragrance of spice, rai- 
sins, and baking dough. While 
the cookies were in the oven, Peg 
got some white paper and cray- 
On the paper she drew a 
red heart and put this greeting: 

HAPPY VALENTINE DAY 

TO OUR KIND POSTMAN 

FROM PEG AND RED 
Then she slipped the valentine 
into an envelope and wrote the 
postman’s name on the outside. 

After the cookies had cooled, 
Red packed them in a box lined 
with waxed paper. He laid the 
valentine on the cover and tied 
the package with a red ribbon. 

When the children came home 
the next day, Mother said, “Guess 
what our postman said when I 
gave him your package.” 

“Did he like the valentine?” 
both children asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” Mother replied. 
“He said, ‘I never had such a fine 
surprise or anything that pleased 
me more.’ ” 


kitchen was 


ons. 
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STORIES 


The Get-Acquainted Party 


ALBERTA HAWSE 


UE GAIL was shopping with 

her mother Saturday morn- 
ing when she saw the doll in 
the pretty straw hat. The doll’s 
dress was blue and it rustled as 
Sue Gail touched it. 

“Mother, look!” cried Sue Gail. 
“Isn't she lovely? May I have 
her?” 

“Indeed she is lovely, but you 
have enough dolls now, Sue Gail.” 

“But none with a whispery, 
summer blue dress and a straw 
hat,” Sue Gail reminded her 
mother. “Couldn’t I have her?” 

Sue Gail's mother shook her 
head firmly and moved away. 

At noon Mary Jane called her 
on the telephone. She lived on 
the next street. 

“Sue Gail,” she said, “can you 
come over this afternoon? Mother 
got me the most beautiful doll 
uptown this morning. I want to 
have a get-acquainted party for 
her. We'll have blueberry muf- 
fins. Priscilla and Peggy are 
all dressed waiting for you.” 
Priscilla and Peggy were Mary 
Jane’s doll-children. 

“I'll be over as soon as I get 
Martha and Mildred ready,” said 
Sue Gail. Martha and Mildred 
were her doll-children. 

Sue Gail went to find Martha 
and Mildred, but they weren't 
with her other toys. “If Mother 
had bought me the new doll I 
shouldn’t have to look for my 
old ones,” grumbled Sue Gail. 

Just then another thought came 
to her—a startling thought. What 
if Mary Jane’s new doll was the 
one in the whispery blue dress! 

Sue Gail couldn’t wait until 
the party to find out. She had 
to telephone Mary Jane right 
away. 

“Mary Jane,” Sue Gail asked, 
“does your new doll have a sum- 
mery blue dress that whispers 
when you touch it?” 

“Whispers?” Mary Jane was 
puzzled. “Oh, you mean rustéles. 
Yes, she does! How did you 
know?” 

Sue Gail felt something falling 
right through the middle of her. 
“Ooooh,” she whispered. “Does 
she—does she have a little straw 
hat with streamers, too?” 


“No!” Mary Jane giggled. 
“You are only guessing after all. 
She doesn’t have any hat. She has 
a ribbon in her hair.” 

Sue Gail felt better. She felt 
so good she was quite willing to 
hunt for Martha and Mildred. 

She found Martha first. Martha 
was a pink-cheeked, squashy doll. 
She wore a red-checked gingham 
play suit and sunbonnet. Sue Gail 
found her under the apple tree 
in a puddle of water. The play 
suit was faded and the sunbon- 
net fell over her eyes like the 
floppy ears of a hound puppy. 

“You poor thing,’ moaned 
Sue Gail, “I forgot all about you 
when it rained yesterday.” 

She picked Martha up and be- 
gan to squeeze some of the water 
out of her. Then she stopped in 
surprise. There was a little square 
folded note pinned to Martha’s 
sunbonnet strings. It said: 
Sweet Martha was a friendly doll— 
She thought you'd keep her safe; 
But look at her—all woebegone 
Like some poor beggar waif. 

The Doll in the Straw Hat. 

Sue Gail read the note again 
and then stuck it in her pocket. 
She carried Martha into the house 
to dry. 

Then Sue Gail had to search 
for Mildred. She finally found 
her under the davenport with 
some blocks. She pulled her out 
and looked at her. Mildred was 
a sight! Her pink coat was very 
soiled. She had lost one of her 
shiny shoes, and her long hair 
hadn’t been brushed for days. 

“You aren’t fit to take to a 
party,” wailed Sue Gail. “What 
shall I do? If only Mother had 
bought me the doll in the straw 
hat I shouldn’t have to waste my 
time cleaning up my old dolls.” 

Sue Gail felt very sorry for 
herself, until she found a little 
square folded note in Mildred’s 
coat pocket. 

Though I should like to live with you 
More than any other, 
I'm afraid I can’t, because it’s true 


You're a very careless mother. 
The Doll in the Straw Hat. 


Right then Sue Gail decided to 
be a better mother. She didnt 
wait another minute to begin. 
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TO READ OR TELL 


She telephoned to Mary Jane and 
explained. Mary Jane was disap- 
pointed but she said maybe she 
could have the party Monday aft- 
er school. Yes, her mother said 
she could. Then Mary Jane came 
over to help Sue Gail. They 
worked all the afternoon, getting 
the dolls and their clothes clean. 

“Come over as early as you can 
on Monday,” said Mary Jane, as 
she started home. 

“I will,” promised Sue Gail. 
“And I'll have two clean chil- 
dren to bring with me,” she told 
herself proudly. 


The next morning as Sue Gail 
started to brush her hair before 
going down to breakfast, she 
found another neatly folded note 
under her brush. She felt a little 
bit hurt. Surely the doll couldn’t 
find fault with her now. This 
time the note said: 

I think that now Id like to be 
One of your children. Come get me. 
I'm downstairs on a parlor chair, 


Hurry down; you'll find me there. 
YOUR Doll in the Straw Hat. 


The two little girls had a won- 
derful time at the new dolls’ get- 
acquainted party! 


Mr. Ground Hog Runs Away 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


RRRR! went Mr. Ground 

Hog’s alarm clock, Brrrr! 
Brrrr! Mr. Ground Hog turned 
over and snapped off the alarm. 
Then he snuggled down in his 
warm little bed and fell asleep 
again. He was having a beau- 
tiful dream when suddenly he 
jumped up, wide awake, and 
looked at his calendar. He was 
right. It was February second. 
There was a red circle around 
the date. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “it cer- 
tainly is lucky I woke up again! 
But I should have been out 
long ago.” 

Quicker than scat he jumped 
into his clothes, and rushed out of 
the snug little underground house 
where he had been sleeping all 
winter. He looked around and 
breathed a sigh of relief. It was 
just the kind of morning he 
liked, gray and somewhat damp. 
Patches of snow showed here and 
there in the brown dead fields. 
The wind was from the south, 
and it seemed almost as though 
he could smell the odors of 
spring. 

Off he went for a little walk. 
“It’s good to be out again!” he 
exclaimed, as he plodded through 
the meadow. Then he thought 
of calling on his aunts and uncles 
and cousins, whom he hadn’t seen 
since they had hidden in their 
holes in the autumn. In fact he 
might make the rounds of Hick- 
ory Hollow. He was approach- 
ing North Slope when suddenly 


the little cloud that had been hid- 
ing the sun floated away. 

At that same moment some- 
thing black appeared on the 
ground in front of Mr. Ground 
Hog. He stopped, and the Black 
Thing stopped too. 

“Who are you?”” Mr. Ground 
Hog asked, trembling. But the 
Black Thing didn’t answer. 

Mr. Ground Hog tried not to 
show his fear. “Who are you?” 
he asked again. Still the Black 
Thing made no reply. 

After several seconds, which 
seemed like years, Mr. Ground 
Hog mustered enough courage 
to smell of the Black Thing. It 
wasn’t an animal. Of that he 
was sure. Indeed it didn’t smell 
like anything at all. 

Then slowly, very slowly, he 
lifted a paw and scratched at the 
Thing. There didn’t seem to be 
anything to scratch. He felt 
himself pawing the ground. But 
the Black Thing was still there. 

About then Mr. Ground Hog 
decided that it was high time he 
started moving, so off he went. 
Off went the Black Thing too, 
walking when he walked, run- 
ning when he ran, and stopping 
when he stopped. 

At last he was sure that Febru- 
ary second or not, this was no 
day for a little ground hog to be 
abroad. Home was the place for 
him, so turning around, off he 
went helter-skelter, with the 
BLACK THING RIGHT BE- 
HIND HIM. (Continued on page 70) 


Wilderness Journey 
GENEVIEVE O’CONNOR 


ELL, are we ’most ready?” 

V4 asked the tall man in the 

buckskin breeches. “How ‘bout 

it, Nancy? Sarah? Abe, get that 
pig over here! We're goin’.” 

“Yes, Pappy.” Abe poked at 
the pig with his long stick. Aft- 
er much protest, the pig ambled 
over to join the other animals— 
a cow and two horses. 

“Get on, Nancy.” Thomas 
Lincoln stood by one of the 
horses to help his wife up. 

She hesitated. “Somehow, I 
hate to leave,” she sighed. “This 
has been a good home for us all.” 

“I know. But just you wait 
until you see the place we're 
headin’ for,” promised her hus- 
band. “Set in the middle of the 
nicest trees! And not far from 
the purtiest little creek—Pigeon 
Creek, they call it.” 

“Ts it really, truly nice, Pa?” 
Sarah wanted to know, as she 
climbed up behind her mother. 

“Yep! Just you wait and see!” 
Her father swung up onto his al- 
ready loaded horse. “Here we 
go for Indianny!” 

And so they started. The rolls 
of bedding shifted back and 
forth, and the skillet and pots 
jangled merrily, as the horses 
walked along. Abe poked first 
at the pig and then at the cow 
until they got into the procession 
too. But he said nothing; he was 
wondering what Indiana was like 
—whether the creek there would 
be as interesting as the creek 
which they were leaving behind. 





It was early morning when 
they left the Kentucky farm, and 
the weather was cool and pleas- 
ant. But as they jogged on, hour 
after hour, it became warmer and 
warmer. Abe, walking, had to 
travel a greater distance than the 
riders because he had to chase 
the wandering pig and cow back 
where they belonged. The trav- 
elers were getting deeper and 
deeper into the forest, and Abe 
had just about decided that he 
couldn’t go another step, when 
his father drew up at the edge 
of a small clearing. 

“This’s good,” he called to the 
family behind. “We'll stop here 
for a bite to eat.” 

Abe glanced overhead. 

“Guess it is noon,” he com- 
mented, for even at seven years 
of age, frontier boys learned to 
tell time by the sun. “Here, ole 


pig, get back here! Sarah, you 
chase him. My legs are ‘bout 
worn off.” 


Sarah, glad of a chance to run 
for a change, slid from behind 
her mother, grabbed the stick 
from Abe, and was off after the 
pig. Abe slumped to the ground 
and stretched out to rest. 

Mrs. Lincoln had the big skillet 
untied and ready for business al- 
most before Mr. Lincoln could 
get off his horse. He set about 
gathering some firewood, and be- 
fore long fire began to crackle 
among the small dry twigs. 

When they started again, it 
was Abe’s (Continued on page 72) 
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Words That End Alike—I| 


right 
night 
light 
bright 
sight 





gel 
let 

met 
yet 


name 


Came 
Same 
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plan 


near 


dear 
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year 
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COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


T is very difficult for modern 
| children to comprehend the 
hardships of early colonial life. 
Conversation contrasting modern 
and colonial times should stimu- 
late curiosity. Words and phras- 
es pertinent to the subject, such 
as freedom of religion, toleration, 
and self-government, might be 
written on the blackboard, ex- 
plained, discussed, and used in 
sentences by the children for a 
language lesson. 

A trip to a museum, or a dis- 
play of pictures, is an excellent 
concrete introduction which will 
create interest. 

Questions wich the children 
wish answered by their reading 
should be written on the black- 
board; for example, (1) How did 
the colonies get money to start? 
(2) What kind of government 
did the colonies have? (3) What 
comforts did the colonists have 
in their homes? 


DISCUSSION PERIODS 


Ample discussion periods should 
be provided in between the read- 
ing times to clarify any factual 
materials not understood by in- 
dividuals. Out of these discus- 
desirable situations 


sions three 


will arise. 

A. Questions from the children 
which will promote individual 
research and reports. 

1. How was tobacco raised? 

2. How was cloth woven? 

3. What fish are caught off New 
England? 

B. Controversial questions which 
will require further reading and 
can be referred to committees. 


The Bettmann Archive 





KATHERINE JULIAN EDDINGTON 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Mlinois 


This is the second in a series of four units on 


early United States history. 


For correlating 


handwork, turn to pages 41 and 44 of this issue. 


1. Is everyone able to vote as he 
pleases today? 

2. What things might influence 
a voter? 

3. Have politics improved since 
women had a voice in them? 

C. Projects to develop or plays to 
give will be suggested from time 
to time as discussions continue. 
1. A colonial museum in one cor- 
ner of the room. 

2. A mural showing plantation 
life. 

3. Scrapbooks of pictures and 
stories about “Life in Colonial 
Times.” 

4. Handcrafts—making candles 
and soap, weaving, dyeing. 


CONTENT MATERIAL 
How THE COLONIES 
CaME TO BE 

The French, in their eagerness 
to trade furs with the Indians, 
pushed inland, west to Lake Su- 
perior and north to Hudson Bay. 
Although their territory early 
in the seventeenth century over- 
lapped that of England, the only 
important settlements were those 
made at Port Royal (now called 
Annapolis Royal) in Nova Scotia, 
and at Quebec. 

The Spanish who settled in the 
South were not 
North 


interested in 


America, because it did 











Every member of the colonial family shared in the work. 


Here we see 
not preparations for a festive occasion, but part of the daily routine. 


not seem to furnish the riches in 
mineral wealth which they so de- 
sired. Besides this, the victory 
of the English over the Spanish 
Armada definitely checked any 
colonization north of Florida, 
even if Spain had wanted it. 

Thus all the eastern coast was 
left open to the English, the 
Dutch, and the Swedes. 

The Dutch settled New Am- 
sterdam (New York) in 1623, 
and later established other settle- 
ments in the Hudson River area. 
However, they allowed people 
from England and Sweden to live 
in their midst. This liberality, 
with other factors, resulted in 
their losing control and surren- 
dering to the English in 1664. 

There were two conditions in 
England which greatly influenced 
One 


was the eagerness of the trading 


colonization in America. 
companies to obtain the wealth 
of the New World for 
selves. The other was the polit- 
The 
middle classes wanted a voice in 
the 
wanted a church different from 
the Church of England; there 


them- 
ical and religious situation. 


government; some people 


were still others who advocated 
religious tolerance. 

The London Company obtained 
charter 


from King James I a 


irchive 
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Rigid discipline characterized the early 






granting territory in the New 
World between latitudes 34° and 
31° N. In 1607 this company 
planted a settlement at James- 
town, Virginia. 

The Pilgrims (Separatists) in 
1620 settled at Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, under the Plymouth 
Company’s grant. Other colo- 
nies were later formed in New 
England by the Puritans. 

The therefore, fall 
into three natural groupings: the 
New England colonies, the mid- 
dle colonies, and the southern 
The New England col- 
onies were settled by the English 
who wanted religious freedom. 
The middle colonies—New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Penn- 
sylvania—were settled by the 
Dutch, the Swedes, and the Eng- 
lish for various reasons, mostly 
because of dissatisfaction 
The southern colonies 
comprised Virginia, settled by 
fairly wealthy farmers; Mary- 
land, which attracted a mixed 
population; North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, all 
three settled by poorer farmers 
on smaller farms. 


colonies, 


colonies. 


some 
at home. 


How THE COLONIES 
WerRE GOVERNED 


It soon became evident to the 
colonists that they could not send 
all their products back to the 
companies that sponsored them; 
that they themselves could not 
live in this new country without 
working the land. So communi- 
ties were formed, and then some 
kind of self-government was re- 


quired. (Continued on page 68) 





, 4 ~ = " 
today we are 


srheols, but 


thankful that the colonists insisted upon the necessity for education. 
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An Adventure in Music Appreciation 


VERA H. EGGLESTON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Henry Smothers School, Washington, D.C. 


HE children in my fourth 
T grade recently culminated a 
very delightful experience in mu- 
sic appreciation which evolved 
from a social-studies unit entitled 
“Our Needs.” At the close of 
this unit, a child questioned me, 
saying, “Don’t we need other 
things besides food, clothing, and 
shelter in order to be happy? 
Don’t we need music?” 

This remark led naturally to 
a discussion of music and the 
enjoyment it had afforded in the 
children’s homes, church, and 
school. Soon the class as a whole 
had become about 
music and was eager to commence 
countless activities. 

A brief study of the lives of 
famous composers was made, and 
this information the children 
compiled in scrapbooks, as weil 


enthusiastic 


as pictures of musicians and in- 
struments cut from old newspa- 
pers, magazines, and catalogues. 
The children listened to concerts 
broadcast over the radio. One 
girl learned to play the theme of 
Haydn’s Surprise Symphony on 
her toy xylophone much to the 


group’ delight. The children 








fe AY ems 


What pleasure these girls and boys had assembling and playing 


their musical instruments! 


learned to identify the instru- 
ments which they heard in the 
concerts and determined wheth- 
er they belonged to the string, 
wood-wind, brass, or percussion 
section of the orchestra. Some of 
the group took great pleasure in 
devising simple dances based on 
recordings of music by Schubert, 
Rubinstein, Brahms, and others 
whose music was suited for this 
pu r pose . 
Then the 
turned to the task of utilizing 
what few resources they had in 


children’s interest 


the organization of an orchestra. 


Here we see the complete orchestra. 


Stringed instruments were im- 
provised from cigar boxes and 
discarded violin strings. A drum 
made from an automobile 
tire tube and a tin candy con- 
Eight 
half-pint milk bottles were filled 
with varying amounts of water 
until the scale could be played 
A child composed a 
melody for a song on the bottles, 
and many children experimented 
with familiar tunes. Later, two 
more sets of bottles were tuned 
and the three sets were used in 
ensemble playing. With the ad- 


was 


tainer of convenient size. 


on them. 


dition of the toy xylophone, a 
triangle, a cymbal, and a horn, 
the orchestra was complete. 

The orchestra made its first 
appearance when it accompanied 
the songs and dances for our 
“Come and See Day” program. 
The children’s preparation for 
this program provided a splendid 
opportunity for discovering their 
musical talent and developing 
their musical background. The 
various musical effects produced 
through the co-ordination of 
songs and dances was a very sat- 
isfying experience, and the chil- 
dren appreciated the co-operation 
that made it possible. 

Our adventure in music appre- 
ciation brought to many children 
the deep, unspeakable joy that 
comes from creative effort. It 
was more than gratifying to me 
to learn from several of the chil- 
dren that their interest in learn- 
ing to play musical instruments 
had been aroused. When the time 
came to write the children’s prog- 
ress reports, I was able to bring 
to many parents’ attention that 
development of their children’s 
musical talent was advisable. 





usic classes are seldom com- 
M posed entirely of children 
who have a true sense of pitch. 
Educators agree that only a very 
small per cent of children may 
be classed as monotones, but be- 
tween this class and those who 
sing naturally, there ranges a 
group whose members vary great- 
ly in ability. 
after a few months of training; 
others may require three or four 
years. It is fairly well established 
that, unless he is a true mono- 
tone, a child who has been given 
musical training should be able 
to sing by the time he has reached 
fifth grade. 


“Is it worth while to spend the 


Some may sing 


necessary time and effort in de- 
veloping the unmusical child?” 
A teacher who has led such a 
child “out of darkness into light” 
can best answer this question. If 
a child is left to his own devices, 
he will go through life lacking 
ability to appreciate the music he 
hears, and unable to take part in 
group singing. 

How shall a teacher proceed? 
If the class is large, it would be 
well to divide it. Those who can 
sing will advance more rapidly 
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Ear Training 


ETHEL MORRISON 
Rural Teacher, New Elbon School, Haakon County, South Dakota 


if they are not impeded by a 
slower group; those less gifted 
will be able to profit from the 
attention they receive if they are 
in a class by themselves. 

Select a few simple melodies 
suited to the interests of the chil- 
dren. Begin each work period 
by singing these melodies, calling 
attention to the title of each, 
and to any peculiarities in music 
or words.. After a few days of 
such repetition, ask, “What is this 
melody?” Persist in this proce- 
dure, even when responses seem 
discouraging. 

Keep a musical ladder drawn 
on the blackboard. On _ the 
rounds print the syllable names 
of the scale. Explain that each 
tone in the scale has its syllable 
name, and that it always occupies 
the same position on the ladder. 

As familiar melodies are sung 


slowly, the teacher’s hand should 
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indicate the place of each tone 
on the scale ladder. This may 
be the first experience of real- 
izing tone differences that some 
children have had. 

Begin simple musical games. 
Call a child’s name on low do, 


high do, as: 





Ma-ry 


Work for the response: 





I’m here. 


Some children may not be able to 
sing more than four tones above 


do for a year. Last year I had 


two such pupils who continued 
work with me this year. Now 
they can sing the eight tones of 
the scale, simple scale songs, and 
melodies of one phrase each. 
They show promise of becoming 
independent within another year. 
I speak of this case because so 
many times teachers feel, after a 
few weeks or months of work, 
that such children are hopeless 
monotones. 

For variation, introduce the 
story of “The Three Bears.” Dis- 
cuss the voices of the characters. 
Dramatize the scenes. Assign 
Baby Bear’s part to a child who 
finds it difficult to reach high 
tones. Other stories and rhymes 
will furnish helpful material for 
increasing tone flexibility. 

As children increase in ability, 
they sing tone patterns as the 
teacher points them out on the 
blackboard ladder, for example: 

1. do, re, mi; re, mi, fa; mi, 
fa, sol; fa, sol, la. 

2. do, mi, do; re, fa, re; mi, 
sol, mi; fa, la, fa. 

3. do, mi, re, do; re, fa, mi, 
re; mi, sol, fa, mi. 

These patterns are a very valuable 
exercise. (Continued on page 66) 
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Goya's 
“DON MANUEL OSORIO de ZUNIGA” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Here we see a tiny dignified aristocrat. 
He has a straightforward look much like 
that of American boys. Yet it is not an 
exclusive characteristic of any people or 
country. Goya painted Don Manuel to 
convince friends that a Spanish child 
might rival the imperial distinction of the 
old Italians. He has successfully shown 
the softness and tenderness of a child four 


years of age. Very small boys as young as 
Don Manuel are appealing because they 
are innocent and sweet. 

Because he lived long ago and far away, 
we wonder how this little fellow differed 
from the small American boys of today. 
Although their clothes and activities are 
different, the boys themselves are not. All 
boys like pets, don’t they? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


What a pretty little fellow Don Manuel 
is!’ His skin has the soft bloom of baby- 
hood. If he had a cake on his last birth- 
day there were four candles on it. Do 
you think he liked a cake as you do? 

Your little brother might not care to 
wear such elegant clothes because they are 
too much like a girl’s. But the frilly fine 
lace on the collar, the shiny satin sash with 
a huge bow, and the fancy shoes combine 
to make the tiny boy look important. 
Goya wanted to show that Don Manuel 
belonged to a proud, aristocratic family. 

The artist chose a beautiful scarlet for 
the suit. It attracts our attention to the 
center of the picture immediately. Do 
you like red? Have you a red suit? No- 
tice how the trousers taper to the delicate 
feet. The sash indicates how small and 
firm the child’s body is. 

Goya’s portraits always show how he 
felt about the persons he painted, wheth- 
er he disliked them or was fond of them. 
What were his feelings toward this boy? 
It is a tender, sympathetic picture which 
could only have been painted by someone 
who loved children. 

Maybe your eyes have wandered from 
Don Manuel to his pets. How many cats 
are there? Do you see the black one? 
Look at their fierce alert eyes. Which 
one seems ready to pounce on the bird to 
devour it? Could you show ‘so much ex- 
pression in a picture of a cat? 

What kind of bird is that in the fore- 
ground? Have you ever heard of a mag- 
pie? It is a species more frequently seen 
in Europe than in America. Magpies are 
famous for collecting odd bits to put in 
their nests. This bird has one of Goya’s 
Visiting cards in its bill. Notice how the 


string tied to the magpie’s leg leads our 
eyes up to the boy’s hands. It helps tie 
the picture together. 

The birds in the green cage are too 
small for us to recognize or count. Why 
did the artist place the cage there? The 
arrangement of cats, child, and cage 
forms a pyramid with the face at the 
point, so we always look back at it. 

If you try this device you may be sur- 
prised to discover that Don Manuel re- 
sembles some kindergarten child whom 
you know. Cut a round hole about the 
size of a nickel in a large piece of white 
paper. Lay it over the picture so that the 
face peeps through the hole. What a 
change it makes! 

Goya was a master of portraying light 
and texture. Notice the background 
which softly shades from light to dark. 
Which is the lightest part? Why? How 
did the artist frame the fresh young face 
so that it would stand out against the 
light wall? Behind the soft dark hair the 
light is concentrated like a spotlight, yet 
there is 4 good general illumination in the 
picture. Bits of shining light scattered 
through the picture form a pleasing pat- 
térn. Do you see the gleam on the sash, 
the shoes, and in the boy’s eyes? 

Don Manuel stands quiet as a mouse 
with such a serious little face. That’s the 
way he stood while Goya painted him. 
When Goya was in a certain mood he 
painted quickly, almost carelessly, some- 
times using his fingers or a sponge to help 
his brushes. Does this portrait look as 
though it were done hurriedly? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST 


Francisco Goya y Lucientes (go’ya e 
loo-thyan’tas) lived as we do in a time of 
war and postwar unrest. Born in 1746 
near Saragossa, Spain, his childhood was 
similar to that of other poor peasants. His 
ability to draw was noticed by a monk, 
and his father sent him to an academy in 
Saragossa to study art. He received some 
mediocre instruction in painting and did 
not achieve any outstanding success until 
he was quite a mature man. As a youth 
he devoted most of his time to pleasure 
and daring adventures. 

Naturally he soon went to Madrid. His 
first success came when he began painting 
cartoons for the royal tapestry factory. 
LS rag were exuberant scenes of Spanish 
ife. 

In 1788 he was chosen court painter to 
Charles IV, and served the two succeed- 
ing kings in the same capacity. His offi- 
cial work consisted of painting portraits 
of the royal family. This he did with 
penetrating knowledge of their cruel 
characters. He boldly exaggerated their 
vulgarity and other unpleasant traits. 

In addition to the king, Goya had other 
patrons. He painted court beauties such 
as the “Duchess of Alba” and members of 
patrician families. He also devoted much 
time to independent uncommissioned 
work. This included many wonderful 
etchings, among them “Los Caprichos,” a 
series satirizing the evils of the time about 
which he felt strongly, and “The Disasters 
of War,” powerful scenes of war and 
famine in Madrid. 

After Charles IV abdicated in 1808, 
Madrid was the center of bitter strife. 
Goya was an eyewitness of the fighting. 
Two of his large canvases record the hor- 
rors of war. 

When deafness overtook him, his per- 
sonal popularity began to wane. He then 
retired to his house on the edge of the city 
to continue his painting and etching. He 
decorated the walls with somber and 
sometimes terrifying murals. 

Finally in 1822 he went to France. 
There when he was almost eighty years 
old, Goya took up the new art of lithog- 
raphy. He died in Bordeaux in 1828. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Make a portrait of yourself or one of 
your classmates according to this plan. 
On a piece of strong paper 18” x 24” 
draw with chalk a large egg-shaped head, 
neck, and shoulders. Indicate lightly how 
much of the head is to be covered with 
hair and where the features will be. Get 
some remnants of yarn to use for hair. 
Paste strands in touching parallel lines 
so the hair will seem neatly arranged. A 
girl’s hair may be pasted only part way 
and hang loose at her shoulders or may be 
braided. Paste on pieces of colored paper 
for eyes and mouth. From a small piece 
of cloth, cut a tie for a boy’s collar. “Use 
wallpaper for a girl’s dress. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


The Flag of Our Country 


REY F. HEAGY - 
Principal, Enuchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


I. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. The flag of the United 
States of America has thirteen 
horizontal stripes. 

2. The top and bottom stripes 
of the flag are white. 

3. There are forty-eight stars 
on the flag. 

4. The stars are white on a 
blue field. 

§. There are eight horizontal 
rows of stars. 

6. The flag is flown at half 
staff in times of mourning. 

7. On election days, the flag 
must be displayed in all polling 
places. 

8. During vacation, the flag 
should be displayed on or near 
all schoolhouses. 

9. If displayed flat on a plat- 
form, the flag should be above 
and behind the speaker. 

10. The flag may be draped 
over the hood of an automobile. 

11. A worn-out flag should be 
destroyed by being buried. 

12. The flag should 
touch the ground. 

13. The flag may be used to 


never 


cover a ceiling. 

14. The flag should be raised 
with a brisk movement and low- 
ered with ceremony. 

15. When flown at half staff, 
the flag should first be hoisted to 
the peak, and then lowered to the 
half-staff position. 

16. The flag may be ysed to 
cover a statue or a monument. 

17. It is always wrong to dis- 
play the flag at night. 


Il. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or words. 

1. A rope used to raise or low- 
er the flag on a ship is called a 


2. The stars on the flag are 
called the 

3. The president who pre- 
scribed official proportions for 
the flag was 

4. When the flag is lowered 
slightly, and then raised, in hon- 
or of a dignitary, it is said to be 


§. To strike the flag means to 
take it down at a time of 


Ill. Match cach quotation in the 
numbered list with the correct 
source in the lettered list. 
1. “Iam no more than what you 
believe me to be, and I am all 
that you believe I can be.” 
2. “Blue and crimson and white 
it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped ordered 
lines.” 

3. “Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from 

mountain to shore” 
4. “The one flag—the great Flag 
—the Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the 
red and white and blue!” 
‘a. From “The Flag Goes By,” 
by Henry H. Bennett. 
b. From “Makers of the Flag,” 
by Franklin K. Lane. 
c. From “A Song of Our 
Flag,” by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
d. From “Union and Liberty,” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(For key, see page 74) 

















Did you know that 
the flag should be 


lowered at sunset? 
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Did you know that 
each of the thirteen 
stripes on the flag 
stands for one of the 


thirteen colonies? 
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Characters in Literature 


MARGARET E. PARRY 
Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


I. Copy the number of each of 
the following questions, and aft- 
er it put the letter which stands 
for the correct ending of the 
sentence. 

1. Neptune was (a) the Old 
Man of the Sea, (b) the god of 
the sea, (c) the sea nymph who 
helped Odysseus to reach the 
shore. 

2. Galahad was (a) a king of 
England, (b) a member of the 
household of Cedric the Saxon, 
(c) a knight of King Arthur's 
court. 

3. Merlin was (a) a wizard at 
King Arthur’s court, (b) a friar 
who knew Robin Hood, (c) a pi- 
rate who sailed the Spanish Main. 

4. Sinbad was (a) one of the 
Canterbury pilgrims, (b) the 
Old Man of the Sea, (c) a sailor 
whose fabulous adventures are 
told in The Arabian Nights. 

§. Huckleberry Finn was (a) 
the comrade of Tom Sawyer, (b) 
the barefoot boy, (c) a friend of 
Rip van Winkle. 

6. Miles Standish was (a) the 
military leader of Plymouth, (b) 
the lost lover of Evangeline, (c) 
the Pilgrim who married Priscilla 
Mullens. 

7. Rip van Winkle was (a) an 
adventurer who sailed a wooden 
shoe, (b) a villager who went to 
sleep in the Catskills for twenty 
years, (c) a schoolmaster in the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

8. Philip Nolan was (a) a pa- 
triot of the French Revolution, 
(b) the Man in the Iron Mask, 
(c) the Man without a Country. 


9. Robin Hood was (a) a 
knight of King Arthur’s court, 
(b) an English outlaw in the 
time of King John, (c) the com- 
panion and friend of Roland. 

10. Ichabod Crane was (a) 
the schoolmaster of Sleepy Hol- 
low, (b) the Hoosier schoolmas- 
ter, (c) a friend of Whittier. 

11. Scrooge was (a) a wealthy 
man who had the golden touch, 
(b) Tiny Tim’s uncle, (c) a mi- 
ser who changed his point of view 
after he was visited by the Christ- 
mas spirits. 

12. Pocahontas was (a) a Bib- 
lical character, (b) the daughter 
of a powerful Indian chief called 
Powhatan, (c) the daughter of 
John Smith. 

13. Hiawatha was (a) an In- 
dian boy in The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, (b) an Indian leader in 
the time of the Pilgrims, (c) an 
Indian in a poem by Longfellow. 

14. David was (a) a shepherd 
boy who became king of Israel, 
(b) a youth who was thrown in- 
to a den of lions, (c) a boy who 
became prime minister of Egypt. 

15. Evangeline was (a) an In- 
dian girl who married John 
Smith, (b) an English girl who 
was in love with Ichabod Crane, 
(c) an Acadian girl who after a 
long search found her lover when 
he was dying. 

16. Priscilla was (a) an Eng- 
lish girl who married John 
Alden, (b) an English girl who 
married Miles Standish, (c) 4" 
English girl who married John 
Smith. 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 




















Did you know that 
on the first flag the 
thirteen stars were 


arranged in a circle? 








Il. Each of these names belongs 
to a character in a book or poem. 
Name the book or poem. 

. Aunt Polly 

. Alice 

. Gabriel 

Jo 

. Long John Silver 

. Bre’r Rabbit 


aw tw NWN 


7. Tiny Tim 

8. Ichabod Crane 

9. Dame van Winkle 

10. Peggotty 

11. Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck 

12. Lassie 

13. Tom Canty 

14. Rebecca Rowena Randall 
(For key, see page 74) 


Our Human Mechanism 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


Fill each blank in the following 
sentences with the correct word 
or words from the list below. 

1. The body is composed of 
tiny . 
2. Blood heat is normally 

degrees Fahrenheit. 

3. Most bodily actions are con- 
trolled by the 

4. The brain of an adult 
weighs about pounds. 

§. The brain is protected by 
the ‘ 

6. The human body has 
muscles. 

7. The skeleton contains 
bones. 

8. The heart of a normal adult 
at rest beats about 
a minute. 

9. To build strong bones and 
sound teeth, 


times 


is necessary. 
10. The skin has coats. 
ll. The and the brain 
change rays of light into visual 
images. 
12. The digestive system sup- 
plies the cells with 
13. The furnish oxy- 
gen and give off carbon dioxide. 
14. There are only 
tastes which one can recognize. 


15. The carry blood 
through the body with food and 
oxygen for the cells. 

16. The auditory system trans- 
forms vibrations in the air into 


17. The regulates body 
temperature through the process 
of perspiration. 

18. The chest is enclosed by 

pairs of ribs. 

19. An adult’s heart weighs 
about ounces. 

20. The body contains 
quarts of blood. 

21. One part of the small in- 
testine is little more than 
in diameter. 


22. The _. is the largest 
gland in the human body. 

cranium four 

cells 500 

brain 98.6 

three food 

two skin 

liver 214 

arteries calcium 

twelve seventy-two 

one inch five to six 

ten eyes 

sounds lungs 


(For key, see page 74) 


Do You Know Today’s Russia? 


ELIZABETH STURGES 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes 
cach statement true. 

1. The Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics covers about (onc 
tenth, one eighth, one sixth) of 
the earth’s surface. 

2. It is about the size of (the 
United States, North America, 
the United States and Canada). 

3. The boundary between 
Russia in Europe and Russia in 
Asia is the (Ob River, Ural 
Mountains, Yenesei River). 

4. Most of Russia is (level 
land, mountainous, rolling hills). 

§. The great northern forest 
is known as the (tundra, taiga, 
steppes). 

6. The frozen land which is 
too frigid for trees to grow, but 
where berries grow and ripen, 
is called the (tundra, steppes, 
taiga). 

7. Wind-swept plains used for 
pasture are called the (steppes, 
taiga, tundra). 

8. Novosibirsk and Karaganda 
are situated near (grainfields, 
coal mines, dense forests). 

9. The chief industry in the 
region around Omsk is (cotton 
growing, fishing, dairying). 

10. The region south of the 
Caucasus Mountains produces 
(sugar, livestock, citrus fruits). 

11. A section of European 
Russia where olives, figs, and 
mulberries grow is the (Karelian 
Isthmus, Crimean Peninsula, Val- 
dai Hills). 

12. A seaport north of the 
Arctic Circle is (Murmansk, 
Archangel, Leningrad). 


13. A river which has an out- 
let to the Arctic Ocean is the 
(Ob, Don, Ural). 

14. A great river in European 
Russia along which many large 
cities are located is the (Dwina, 
Lena, Volga). 


II. Match the description in the 
numbered list with the correct 
place in the lettered list. 

1. a great grain port on the 
Black Sea 

2. a large salt lake that lies 
within Asiatic Russia 

3. a coal-mining region in cen- 
tral Siberia where some of the 
world’s largest coal deposits are 
located 

4. a rich oil port at the east- 
ern end of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, situated on the Caspian Sea 

§. a wheat-growing region in 
European Russia 

6. the eastern terminus of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway 

7. a great steel-producing cen- 
ter in the Ural Mountains 

8. the largest fresh-water lake 
in Asiatic Russia 

9. a modern city in Asiatic 
Russia, sometimes called the 
“Pittsburgh of the Urals” because 
it produces such a quantity of 
steel 

10. a city of 250,000 people 
which had only 3000 inhabitants 
in 1917 
a. Vladivostok f. Ukraine 
b. Kuznetsk Basin g. Aral 
c. Magnitogorsk h. Baku 
d. Odessa i. Sverdlovsk 
e. Stalinsk j- Baikal 

(For key, see page 74) 
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Readiness for Number 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


HILDREN in first and second 
¢ grades will gain many num- 
ber concepts through games and 
activities, such as playing store 
and cafeteria, and through num- 
ber experiences connected with 
social-studies units, e.g., the post 
office, the bakery, the circus, and 
Indians. 

The grouping of objects is pre- 
liminary to the development of 
the number facts. Let children 
handle objects and materials used 
in arithmetic, such as cardboard 
squares, beans, kernels of corn, 
and buttons. Tell children noth- 
ing that they can discover for 
themselves. If a child asks, “How 
many are 4 and 5?” instead of 
telling him the answer, have him 
get the beans or paper squares and 
figure it out for himself. Han- 
dling objects will help the child 
to understand large numbers, for 
instance that 25 beans are many, 
compared with 3 or 4, and that 
19 are more than 8. 

Give children 6 squares each. 
Have them arrange the squares 
in two groups with the same 
number in each group. For a 
puzzle ask them to arrange the 
6 squares in two groups, having 
one square more in one group 
than in the other. The children 
will soon discover that this can- 
not be done. Have children try 
the above puzzle with 7, 9, and 
10 squares. 


Let the children discover how 
many different arrangements of 
8 objects they can make in two 
groups, namely, 1 and 7, 2 and 
6, 3 and 5, 4 and 4. Have them 
fold a paper in 8 even sections. 
In each section show a different 
arrangement, as below. 














xX K KXXAXX XK 
xx xX XXX x 
xxx XX xXX 
xX X% xxXxK 
x x K XK XXX 
xx X X XX x_X 
xX xX XxX 
x xX XX 














With numbers show the patterns 

as follows: 

1 7 , 3 6 2 4 

yl hUg y 3 2 6 4 

Children see that 3 and § are 
) 3 

the same grouping but in reverse 

position. This vertical arrange- 

ment is used so as to acquaint the 

child with it before the number 

facts are taught. 

Children solve problems with 
the aid of objects. Each child 
is given a handful of cardboard 
squares. He is told to keep 10 
and return the others (rational 
counting). 

Then the teacher says to the 
class, “Play that your cardboard 
squares are pennies and work this 
problem: (Continued on page 84) 





An Aid to Reading 


NELLIE L. DREW 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Henry Waitt School, 
Revere, Massachusetts 


N SUMMING up the results of 
I a standard reading test, I dis- 
covered that my classes were 
definitely lacking in reading com- 
prehension. After six years of 
reading, their answers were still 
vague. I tried out three projects 
in an effort to meet this lack and 
finally found ‘one that produced 
results through the year’s work. 

For the first step in prepara- 
tion I had each pupil number a 
sheet of paper from one to ten. 
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Then I had the class read a para- 
graph silently. Next I asked a 
question from that paragraph 
which could be answered with 
one word. For example, after 
reading from a story called “The 
Cattle Drive” the sentence: 
“Now we rode a circumference 
of which headquarters was the 
center,” the question was, “What 
word tells that the men were rid- 
ing in a circle?” The word was 
entered as No. 1. 
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The second sentence I chose 
was: “Now they disappeared in 
a ravine, only to scramble out 
again the next instant, pace un- 
diminished,” and the question 
was, “What word tells that the 
animals never slackened speed?” 

Ten questions to answer from 
one lesson seem to be sufficient. 
If these questions cover the en- 
tire story, the children have a 
chance to see how their compre- 
hension improves as they progress 
with the story. 

After ten questions have been 
answered, the results are checked 
and discussed. If the story is 
simple and the comprehension 
test shows that the children un- 
derstand it and the terms used, | 
drop it for the time being and 
take up a new one. If the story 
is quite difficult, and I find that 
words and phrases entirely new 
to the class are used, we read the 
story orally after the testing is 


finished and discuss all the new 
material presented. 

The new words and their 
meanings are added to vocabu- 
lary books which each child keeps 
throughout the year. Sometime 
during the week, I write on the 
blackboard in my own phrasing 
a paragraph telling certain parts 
of the story in which the new 
or confusing words are repeated. 
Where these words occur, | 
leave blank places. The chil- 
dren then take their vocabulary 
books and from them complete 
the story. At other times I dic- 
tate some of the words and let 
the pupils attempt to use them 
in a paragraph. 

In the lower grades, possibly 
three questions from a_ lesson 
are enough to ask at first. 
Gradually work up to five. By 
the time children are in the 
fifth and sixth grades, ten ques- 
tions should be asked. 





A Spelling Activity 


OLIVE K. SCHULT 


Teacher of English, 


Bensonhurst School, 


Brooklyn, New York 


ost of the spelling texts in 
M use in the schools today 
contain word lists and an ac- 
companying paragraph or two 
that include the words contained 
in the list. The teacher usually 
prescribes practice in copying the 
list correctly several times and 
directs attention to the par- 
agraphs by using them as a dic- 
tation exercise. In my teaching, 
I vary this procedure according 
to the following steps. 

1. The teacher and the class 
look over the list, and attention 
is called to the difficult words or 
syllables within the words. The 
pupil is now on the alert and will 
not pass over the difficult part 
without noticing the particular 
difficulty. 

2. The pupil next copies the 
words in alphabetic order, with 
or without the teacher’s assist- 
ance, checking his spelling of each 
word with the list in his text- 
book. This step marks the second 
time he has looked attentively at 
the correct spelling of each indi- 
vidual word. 

3. He practices the correct 
spelling of any misspelled word 
on a practice sheet. He checks 
his spelling with his textbook. 
This is the third time that he has 


paid particular attention to the 
difficult word. 

4. He looks over his textbook 
and decides how many and what 
nouns he sees in the list. He de- 
termines which noun he wants to 
use in a paragraph which he is 
going to construct. The noun 
he chooses will be the topic of his 
paragraph. He may use the other 
nouns and words in the list in his 
story. 

§. He writes the title of his 
paragraph and makes up his sto- 
ry, using only the words that 
sensibly fit in. He draws a line 
under each word that he has used 
and refers to the textbook to 
check its correct spelling. This 
makes the fourth time that he 
has referred to his textbook. 

6. If he finds any word mis- 
spelled in his paragraph, he prac- 
tices it on his practice sheet. 

7. There are certain words that 
did not belong with his topic and 
he lists them under the caption 
“Words Not Used.” He checks 
with his textbook to see whether 
he has spelled them correctly. By 
this time, he has had the correct 
spelling of each individual word 
under his eye at least five times. 

8. He has also béen applying 
rules for (Continued on page 84) 
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A VALENTINE DOLL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


























HILDREN can be depended on to display very satisfying 
( originality after they have been given a point of depar- 
ture. If left entirely to themselves most girls and boys will 
cut out hearts and print “To My Valentine” on them, year 
after year. To get her pupils started on a different kind of 
valentine, a teacher may sketch on the blackboard the outline 
of the doll shown below. After pointing out that the doll’s 
body is a heart and each sleeve another, she may leave'the chil- 
dren to create their own dolls by drawing hearts on paper. 

The face and hair may be drawn directly on the paper, or 
the head may be made separately and pasted on afterward. 
Instead of cutting out small paper hearts and pasting them in 
place, some children may prefer to add hearts with crayon, or 
omit them entirely. A distinctive feature of this doll is the 
basket she is carrying. It was cut from a lace-paper doily. 
Pasted only along the bottom and sides, the basket is intended 
to hold a paper heart with a valentine message. The one bear- 
ing the words “I love you” is the right size for this basket. 
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OUR THIRD-GRADE STYLE SHOW 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE third-grade children are getting ready for their style 
T show. Sandra is trying on her light green dress and tur- 
quoise blue hat, which she designed and made from wrapping 
paper and tempera paint. Bernice is finishing a paper dress 
with a pleated skirt, painted with stripes of magenta, red, blue, 
green, purple, and orange. She has made a plain purple top 
for the dress, edged with magenta and orange; and has a hat to 
match. Many more dresses are pinned up high on a wire all 
around the room, waiting for the style show. With them are 
fans, opera bags, bracelets, handbags, and other accessories, all 
made of paper. (Three of the costumes are shown below.) 

Barbara put wide white paper embroidery at the bottom of 
her paper pinafore. She made it by folding white paper many 
(See photograph at left.) 

The smallest girl in the class, and the tallest one, got together 
and planned mother-and-daughter costumes. The paper skirts 
touch the floor. They go in at the waist and extend far out 
at the sides. The two children say they will wear peasant 
blouses with the skirts and put straps of colored paper over 
the shoulders. 

Most of the dresses are of wrapping paper. 
of tissue paper. 
ed many colors. 


times and cutting holes in it. 


A few are made 
The wrapping-paper dresses have been paint- 
Some show flowers, butterflies, stripes, or 


scallops; one has a painting of a girl on the skirt, and the words 
“Prairie Rose.” 


Most of the dresses are knee-length. 
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Lois has a huge red picture hat. The brim was made of an 
18” x 24” sheet of red construction paper, and the crown of 
red tissue paper. It is fastened under her chin with ties of red 
tissue paper rolled into a cord. Her dress is made of wrapping 
paper with red and white flowers painted on it. 

The hats vary from tall pointed cone shapes to big flat pic- 
ture hats like the one just mentioned. Many are very small, 
and some have long and wide streamers. 

One visitor who came while we were working on the cos- 
tumes inquired, “Who will see your style show?” We told her 
“Another third grade, and the parents.” Spectators (or an au- 
dience) are an important factor in creative work. Children of 
the same grade level appreciate the work, and one can usually 
depend on parents and the pr incipal to have the right attitude, 
for they enter into any activity which gives joy to the children. 
An uninterested or too critical “gallery” puts a damper on 
further creative adventures of a similar sort. 

“What will you do between costume showings?” asked anoth- 
er visitor. “You say that some little girls have three costumes.” 


“The boys will exhibit paintings made by the class. They will 
say a few words about their own paintings and give the names 
of the girls who made paintings. If this does not take all the 
intermission time, they will sing songs. The room teacher wil! 
take charge of the intermissions, and will play for the singing. 
The music teacher will play for the style 


(Continued on page 74 
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DRAWING PRIMITIVE ANIMALS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Teacher, Second Grade, 


7” outline drawings on this page show 
some of the animals that my second- 
graders learned about when they were 
studying primitive life. [See page 21.] 
Simple geometric shapes, sketched wich 
orange crayon, served as foundations for 
the drawings. Close observation of pic- 


GLADYS GARRETT HOOKER 


tures of primitive animals which I provid- 
ed helped the children to become conscious 
of shape and form. Soon they saw where 
to make circles or ovals, and where an ani- 
mal’s body was boxlike. A circle outlined 
the area for the rump on most of the ani- 
mals. Getting the back legs to look right 


Obadiah Knight School, Dallas, Texas 


was a problem which the children solved 
by noting the way their own elbows bend, 

After the animal outlines had been 
drawn and filled in with solid color, the 
class selected the best ones, which were re- 
drawn on a jungle frieze. [A section of 
the frieze is shown at the top of this page. ] 
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HAND PUPPETS FOR CREATIVE PLAY 


AND puppets open up wide vistas in 
dramatization. Pupils may write 
original plays, or adapt folk stories, giv- 
ing them impromptu or after rehearsal. 
The puppets themselves are easy to 
make. Cut from paper a complete pat- 
tern, half of which is shown here. Using 
the pattern, cut from cloth a front and a 
back for each puppet; seam them togeth- 
er, leaving the lower edge open; and hem. 
With crayons, put a gaily colored serape 
over the Mexican’s shoulder, an embroi- 
dered coat on the Chinese, beadwork on 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN F. BUDDIN 


Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, 
Howard County, Nebraska 


the Indian’s costume, and so on; cover 
with paper or a cloth, and press. 

Draw the heads on paper and color 
them. For the skin tones, use brown and 
red (red predominating) for the Indian; 
yellow and brown (yellow predominat- 
ing) for the Chinese; yellow and brown 
(in equal proportions) for the Eskimo; 


yellow and brown (brown predominat- 
ing) for the Mexican; black, with very 
black hair, for the Negro, and very light 
red for the American. Cut out the heads 
and glie them to the bodies. 

Manipulate the body by slipping it over 
the hand. The thumb moves one arm, the 
little finger and ring finger together the 
other arm, and the other two fingers 
the head. Pull the body well down at 
thumb and little finger to give the effect 
of a neck on the puppet. Use as many 
motions as possible when speaking. 
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The following is a little unre- 
hearsed play given by primary 
children with the puppet charac- 
ters shown. 

CHARACTERS 
SALLY, the American 
PEDRO, the Mexican 
1PALOOK, the Eskimo 
RED FEATHER, the Indian 
LING CHANG, the Chinese 
yIkO, the African Negro 
(Sally is on the stage. Pedro en- 
ters.) 

SALLY (nodding head and wav- 

ing arms)—Good morning, Pedro! 


PEDRO (bowing deeply) —Good 
morning, Sally! Where are you 
going this fine morning? 

SALLY (waving arms)—I’m on 
my way to school, Pedro. Would 
you like to visit an American 
school with me? 

PEDRO (shaking head)—No-o, I 
think not, thank you! I’m much 
too sleepy! I'll just pull my big 
hat over my eyes and take a nap in 
the sun. We Mexicans call that a 
“siesta.” (Bows head deeply as 
though sleeping.) 

IPALOOK (enters nodding and 
waving arms)—Good morning! 
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(Pedro snores softly.) 
SALLY—Good morning. (Nod- 


ding head.) Please, would you 
visit my school, Mr. Ipalook! 

waLooKk (shaking head)—No, 
thank you, I believe not! Ill go 
hunting instead. You know we 
Eskimos have to go hunting to get 
our food and clothing. 

(Red Feather comes in waving 
arms eagerly. Pedro continues to 
snore softly.) 

RED FEATHER—Didn’t I hear 
someone say something about go- 
ing hunting? I should like to go 
hunting too!(Continued on page 74; 
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VALENTINE DESIGNS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ANNA. DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


W HEN Valentine Day drew near, the 
fourth-grade pupils wanted to 
make their own valentines. The teacher 
prepared the way by folding 9” x 12” 
pieces of drawing paper crosswise 
through the center and marking off on 
each a doubled heart about 6” wide. 

The children were given the folders 
and were told they could draw some sim- 
ple flower form with crayon, repeating 
it inside the outline of the heart until 
they reached the starting point. They 
were advised to keep the flowers small 
and close together. (A young child does 
not draw a particular flower, just the 
general concept of a flower—a center 
with petals attached. If the teacher 
doubts the children’s ability to do this, 
she allows them to experiment on the 
blackboard first.) 

When most of the children had fin- 
ished the first row of flowers, they were 
directed to make another row, just inside 
the first, using a motif different in shape 
and color. Then a third row was added, 
and so on, until the heart was completely 
filled. The children who made the flow- 
ers in the second row smaller or larger 
than those in the first row found that 
this gave a pleasing variety of width to 
the borders. Some valentines required 


six rows, others only four, depending 
upon the size of the flowers. The varia- 
tion is evident in those illustrated. 

When the design was complete, each 
pupil cut around the outline, through 
both pages of the folder, leaving about 
two inches uncut on the fold so that the 
two pages would not be cut apart. Cut- 
ting around the petals in the outside row 
of flowers gave the edge of the valentine 
a scalloped effect. An appropriate mes- 
sage was written inside the folder. 

The children felt genuine satisfaction 
in the designs, because each was original 
and distinctive. After preliminary di- 
rections had been given, the teacher did 
not criticize any child’s attempt to vary 
his design. The pupils were impressed 
with the fact that they were responsible 
for carrying the work to completion. 
Each one made a real effort to have his 
valentine as attractive as possible. 

This method of designing may be used 
also in planning book covers, place mats 
for a party, and other articles. The 
shape may be rectangular, oval, or round. 
The motifs need not be flowers. For 
larger pieces of work, such as wall hang- 
ings, there may be only two or three 
borders, the center space being used for a 
picture or for one large design in crayon. 
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WHITE /PANTHER 
OUR PICTORIAL BOOK REPORTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


s a welcome variation from the us- 
A ual written book report, we some- 
times have pictorial book reports. The 
object is to make an illustration so in- 
teresting that anyone who is not famil- 
iar with the book desires to read it after 
looking at the picture. The children 
must be well acquainted with their sto- 
ries in order to make the pictorial re- 
ports. The literature teacher can judge 
their knowledge of the books by these 
reports. The pictures on this page were 
made by fifth-graders. 





EPAMINONDAS 


This activity provides ample scope 
for practicing the rules of good com- 
position. The children draw large and 
try to fill the space, having some parts 
plain and others decorative. They make 
distant things small and high on the 
paper. They choose colors which offer 
a contrast of light and dark. They 
learn to do plain and legible printing, 
and observe that certain color combina- 
tions are difficult to read. Individual 
styles are developed, though all are do- 
ing the same general assignment. 
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Although the early Dutch colonists wore service- 
able clothes at their work, holidays found them re- 
splendent in garments made of many fine fabrics in 
bright colors—red, yellow, blue, and purple pre- 
dominating. Lace, fur, and jewels ornamented the 
apparel of both the men and the women. The 
man’s costume shown is equivalent to what we now 
call a business suit. For special occasions, his dou- 
blet would be velvet, with slashed sleeves, and he 
would have broad sashes about his knees and a lace- 
trimmed falling ruff. Dutch women wore very 
full skirts and several underskirts, the top one 
brightly colored. A snug bodice with a kerchief 
completed the dress. ‘The woman in the picture 
wears a fur-trimmed jacket and a matching cap. 

People of the Quaker faith living in Philadelphia 
wore styles that were similar to those worn by the 
pleasure-loving Charles II of England and his court. 
However, the Quakers simplified the styles and 
avoided all ornamentation. The men wore only 
brown and gray, but the women sometimes wore 
other soft shades. Their very full skirts were gath- 
ered at the waist under a snug bodice. Necker- 
chiefs, aprons, and caps were fashioned out of very 
sheer material. The hood shown may be made from 
a half circle of material gathered along the rounded 
edge. Fringed shawls were commonly worn. 




















COLONISTS’ COSTUMES 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


PRISCILLA MOORE 


= out about the appearance of people who lived during 
a certain period in history helps girls and boys to feel the 
reality of that period. In studying the early history of the 
United States, pupils probably have many opportunities to dis- 
cover what fashions in clothing were worn by the Pilgrims and 
by the Southern colonists. But styles worn by some of the oth- 
er colonists may not be quite so familiar. The pictures on this 
page illustrate typical attire of two prominent colonial groups— 
those on the left, the Dutch of the early seventeenth century, 
and those below, the Quakers of Philadelphia later in the same 
century. 

These pictures should help when costumes for plays are being 
improvised. Pupils can draw and color similar pictures to illus- 
trate social-studies notebooks or to add to art portfolios featur- 
ing period costumes. Such gay-colored pictures may inspire 
original art work on valentines and posters. 


These costume pictures will add interest to the unit, 
“Colonial Life in America,” on page 29. 
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Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga Goya Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga Goya Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga 


Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga Goya Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga Goya Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga 





Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga Goya Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga Goya Den Manuel Osorio de Zuniga 


Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 31. See page 84 for another suggestion. 
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AMERICAN FLAGS OF EARLY DAYS 


HE flags on this page will be of help 
T to children who make stage decora- 
tions or properties for dramatizing his- 
torical episodes. Cloth may be dyed the 
colors desired and the designs may be 
painted with tempera paint. These and 
other flags of early days may be made on 
9” x 12” paper for a border above the 
blackboard, or small flags can be included 
in a notebook. 

1. The first flag portrayed is the banner 
of Spain, which Christopher Columbus 
planted on October 12, 1492, when he 
landed on San Salvador. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KATHERINE DUNCAN 


2. Next is the banner of France car- 
ried by Joliet, Marquette, La Salle, and 
others who explored the Mississippi River 
and Louisiana. 

3. When Henry Hudson sailed the 
“Half Moon” into New York Harbor in 
1609, he flew at its masthead the flag oi 
the Netherlands. (The present Dutch 
flag uses red instead of orange.) The let- 
ters A.O.C. on the white stripe are the 
initials of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s name in Dutch. 

4. It is believed that this old British 
flag flew above the ships that brought the 


Jamestown and Plymouth settlers. It was 
used in the colonies until the Revolution. 

§. This flag, which was known as the 
Continental Flag, was carried at the battle 
of Bunker Hill in 1775. A pine tree was 
originally the symbol of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. 

6. The Gadsden Flag was first hoisted 
on December 3, 1775. There were several 
rattlesnake flags. The rattlesnake is a 
symbol of vigilance. It never begins an 
attack, but, once aroused, it never surren- 
ders. It was often shown with thirteen 
rattles, standing for the thirteen colonies. 


These flags will be of special interest in connection with the unit, “Colonial Life in America,” on page 29. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN’S TRAIN 


Substitute Teacher, Elementary Grades, Public Schools, Glendale, 


| C pears, while substituting in 











the various schools of our commu- 
nity, I have come upon a room in which 
an unusually noteworthy project was be- 
ing carried out. For example, there was 
a room at Cerritos School, where the kin- 
dergarten class of Mrs. Mildred Clark was 
making such an interesting study of trains 
that I obtained her permission to write 
about it. 

First of all, the children had talked 
about trains. They lived near the main 
line of a railroad, and this was a subject 
close to their hearts. Then they were 
asked to bring pictures of trains cut from 
old magazines, which they did, in quanti- 
ty. These were pinned on a bulletin board 
and discussed fully. Toy trains, brought 
from home, were exhibited on low tables, 
to be admired but not handled. 

Then spontaneously the children began 
painting trains on their easels, with poster 
paints. The limited space of one 24” x 
30” paper cramped their style, literally, 
and some of the more advanced pupils 
began to wish they had room to paint a 
long train. 

Mrs. Clark brought out a roll of white 
newsprint, which she thumbtacked se- 
curely on the wall underneath the win- 
dows, placing another piece on the floor 
to catch the dripping paint. With much 
discussion the children planned the train 
picture, sketching it in first with chalk. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELINOR FRANKLIN CRUCE 


One child made the engine, another a 
boxcar, and others a coach, a cattle car, 
and a gondola. Each child, no matter 
how inept, was allowed a chance to paint 
some part, if only a wheel or a step. 

At last the train was finished, and a 
splendid effort it was, with its red and 
black engine, many-hued freight cars, and 
orange caboose. It was complete to the 
last detail thought of by the pupils, even 
including a brakeman with signal lantern 
in hand! 

By that time the children wanted to 
build a train. This desire was perhaps 
stimulated by the fact that a local lum- 
beryard had donated to the class a num- 
ber of round wooden disks the size of a 
dinner plate. What fine train wheels they 
would make, thought the children. 

The painting then served the purpose 
of a blueprint for the actual building of 
the train. Mrs. Clark asked whether 
someone could bring a small wooden bar- 
rel or keg, and two were brought. One 
became the boiler of the engine, the other 
a tank car. The children toiled for days. 
Advice was asked of upper-graders, many 
of whom had become interested. 

When it was time to put on the wheels, 
the children ran into a difficulty. They 
bored‘a hole in each wheel, planning to 
have the wheel turn on a nail at the end 
of the axle. In some cases the holes were 
made too large for the nailheads to hold. 


California 


After five days the custodian was called 
in, and his suggestion that a large tin 
washer be used under each nailhead solved 
the problem. At last the train was struc- 
turally complete. Painting followed. 

The whole school was proud of the chil- 
dren’s achievement. The upper grades 
developed a feeling of real respect for the 
kindergarten pupils. The sixth-grade boys 
told Mrs. Clark, “Your children surely do 
nice and hard work.” When the parents 
came to school, the children urged them 
to see “what our kindergarten made.” 

This project gave the kindergarten class 
a proud sense of accomplishment, and 
taught them the value of co-operation as 
perhaps nothing else could have done. 
They had a real thrill out of their train. 
Of course it was finished somewhat 
sketchily—as would be natural in a kin- 
dergarten—but, as the picture shows, it 
was no baby’s plaything but a train that 
could really be “sat in.” 

I asked the teacher whether she put it 
away to be used again. “Oh, no!” she ex- 
claimed, horrified at the idea. “It was all 
dismantled as soon as we'd taken it out- 
doors to have its picture taken. I never 
use the same project two successive years 
in any one school. But in my morning 
class, at Magnolia School, we are plan- 
ning to build a train this year. Here at 


Cerritos, we are already started on our 
new project—the Zoo.” 
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PRO aye SO MOTHER GOOSE 


Motel SONGS 


MUSIC BY HENRY OWEN 


Jack Be Nimble 


Mother Goose 





Jack be nim-ble, Jack be quick, Jack jump o-ver the can - dle - stick. 





Jack be nim-ble, Jack be quick, Jack jump o-ver the can - dle - stick. 


Hey Diddle Diddle 


Mother Goose 





Hey did-dle did-dle, the cat and the fid-dle, The cow jumped o-ver the moon. 





The  lit-tle dog laughed to see such sport, And the dish ran a-way with the spoon. 


Little Bopeep 


Mother Goose 





4 
Lit-tle Bo-peep has _ lost her sheep, And can’t tell where to find them. 
Lit-tle Bo-peep fell fast a - sleep, And dreamed she heard them bleat-ing, But 
Then up she took her lit = - tle crook, De - ter - mined for to find them; She 





Leave them a - lone and they will come home, And bring their tails be - hind them. 
when she a - woke, she found it a joke, For still they all were fleet - ing. 
found them, in - deed, but it made her heart bleed, For they’d left their tails be - hind them. 
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BETTY HAS A GOOD IDEA 


A VALENTINI 


SCENE 1 


(Bobby and Sue are seated at 
the table looking over some val- 
entine materials.) 

BOBBY—Tom said he and Sally 
would be here right after lunch. 
What do you suppose has hap- 
pened to them, Sue? 

sue—Oh, probably they had 
to help with the dishes, or maybe 
Sally had to take care of the ba- 
by. They will be here soon. 

posppy—Well, I do hope they 


bring some ideas along with 
them. I wanted to make a spe- 
cially nice valentine for Mother 


this year, and for Grandmother 
too, and I can’t think of any- 
thing but the same old hearts- 
and-lace-paper ones we always 
make. 

suE—We have a little money, 
Bobby. 
each of them a nice box of candy. 

Bossy (gloomily)—I thought 
of that 
enough money. Good candy costs 


Maybe we could buy 


too, but we haven't 
a lot, and they wouldn't like any 
other kind. 
suE (gets up and looks out of 
window)—Here come Sally and 
Tom up the walk now. (Goes to 
Hello! Come in and put 
(She in- 
dicates costumer or chair.) 
(Enter Tom and Sally.) 
TOM—Hi, Sue! Hi, Bob! 
sALLY—I know we're a little 
late, but we did the dishes and 
put the kitchen in order before 
Have you made any 


door.) 
your things over here. 


we started. 
valentines yet? 

posBY—No, we haven't even 
one idea between us! We were 
waiting to find out whether you 
had thought of anything differ- 
ent we could do. 

TOM—Say, we've been too busy 
to think. 
garage before lunch! 

saLLy—And I took care of the 
baby while Mother went shop- 
ping. But let’s all think ard 
right now. 

(All strike attitudes of deep 
thought.) 

3ETTY (entering)—My good- 
ness! What here? | 
thought you were going to make 
valentines, not play statucs! 

sur—Betty, you always have 
good ideas. Please help us think 


of some extra-nice valentines to 


I cleaned the whole 


goes on 


make this year. 
ToM—Something different. 
BETTY (slowly)—Let me see— 

I think I know just the thing! 

Last year one of the girls at school 
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PLAY FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


Wherever this play is presented, the young spec- 
tators will surely want to make valentines like 
those demonstrated. So, teacher, be prepared! 








CHARACTERS 


Bossy } Brother and sister, 
suE ) near the same age. 
rom /} __ Two of their friends, 
SALLY ) a brother and sister. 


perry—rThe older sister of Sue and 
Bobby. 


SETTING 


A playroom or living room with a 
table and four chairs near the center 
front of stage. A costumer or chair 


is near the outside door. 





SUGGESTIONS 


A teacher who wishes to present 
this play might take the part of 
Betty herself. If she has 
grades, she might rehearse the play 
with four of the older pupils and 
surprise the others. 

To speed the heart pat- 
terns, cotton squares, and silk pieces 
may be 
responsible person should have charge 


several 


action, 
prepared in advance. A 


of the materials which the children 
co off stage to get. 

















sent me a sachet valentine, made 
I've had it 


in my handkerchief box all year, 


from an envelope. 


and the perfume reminds me of 
Janet every time I open the box. 
It looks easy to make too. I'll 
get it. (Leaves room.) 
BOBBY 
SALLY (bouncing in chair)— 


Say, that sounds good! 





Oh, I’m so glad we came over! 
BETTY (re-entering, sachet in 
her band)—Here it is. And I 
brought you some of the sachet 
powder I had left when I covered 
hangers for Christmas 
gifts. (Opens bottle and hands 
it to Sue, who sniffs, nods, and 
passes it to the others. All reg- 
f And here’s a 
sheet of cotton I had left. Sue 
and Sally, you might hunt for 


clothes 


ister satisfaction.) 


some pieces of silk in Mother's 
Bob and Tom, how 
about you two dashing down to 


scrap bag. 


the dime store and getting a 
package of envelopes about this 
size? Some of those little gummed 
red-heart stickers would be nice 
too, wouldn’t they? 

suE—You won't go away, will 
you, Betty? 

neTrY—No, I'll be right here 
to help you when you are ready. 

(The children hurry out, the 
boys putting on their coats and 
caps. Betty sits down at the ta- 
ble and begins to write.) 


SCENE 2 


(Betty is still at 
Enter Sue and Sally.) 

saLLY—Look at the nice pieces 
of pink and blue silk we found— 
and this red piece too. 

suE—We took them to 


the table. 


the 


kitchen and pressed them out 
flat. 
wish the boys would hurry. 


Now they look like new. I 
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BETTY (rising)—Oh, those are 
just the thing! 

(The girls take places at the 
table. Enter boys.) 

SALLY—Here they are now! 
Did you find some envelopes? 

BoBBY—I'll say we did—two 
sizes. The larger ones are to put 
the valentines 
send them. 

roM—There are a dozen enve- 
lopes in each package. That will 
be three valentines for each of 
us. And here are twenty-five 
red gummed hearts in this little 
box. Now what do we do first? 
(He and Bobby sit down.) 

BpeTty—Divide your envelopes 
first. (They do.so.) 
out a paper heart pattern about 


inside when we 


Now cut 


the size of the heart on my sa- 
chet. (Each child folds a square 
of paper, and cuts half a heart, 
unfolds it, and shows it to Betty.) 
Now lay it on each of the small- 
er envelopes, and mark around 
it lightly with a pencil. It can be 
in the center or in one corner. 

SALLY—Mine are all finished. 
Next we cut the heart-shaped 
hole in the envelope, don’t we? 

BETTY—Yes, but don’t leave 
any ragged edges. (All cut bus- 
ily, and then hold up envelopes 
showing the heart-shaped holes.) 
That’s fine. The next step is to 
cut pieces of silk the right size to 
fit the envelopes, and lay them 
smoothly inside, so that a pretty 
silk heart will show on the out- 
side of each one. 

sue—I'll take pink. 

saLLY—I'll take blue. 

nosBpy—Red for me. 

rom—lI think I'll use one of 
each color. 

(All work busily.) 

BETTY—While you are doing 
that, I'll get the squares of cot- 
ton ready. (She measures and 
cuts the squares and hands them 
around as she finishes them. The 
children fit them inside the enve- 
lo pes.) 

BOBBY—Mine are all ready for 
the smelly stuff. 

(Others keep working.) 

BETTY—Separate the cotton a 
little so I can put the sachet pow- 
der in the middle. I'll put about 


half a teaspoonful in each one. 


(Inserts the powder.) Doesn't 
it smell good? 
BopsBy—lIt sure does! Now 


I'll seal ’em up and stick on some 
hearts. 

tom (admiringly)—Those red 
gummed hearts look fine with the 
red silk. (Continued on page 72) 
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OUR TREASURY OF SELECTED VERSE 


CREDO 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


I believe 

In my country and her destiny, 

In the great dream of her found- 
ers, 

In her place among the nations, 

In her ideals; 

I believe 

That her democracy must be pro- 
tected, 

Her privileges cherished, 

Her freedom defended. 

I believe 

That, humbly before the Al- 
mighty, 

But proudly before all mankind, 

We must safeguard her standard, 

The vision of her Washington, 

The martyrdom of her Lincoln, 

With the patriotic ardor 

Of the minute men 

And the boys in blue 

Of her glorious past. 

Thou, in whose sight 

A thousand years are but as 
yesterday 

And as a watch in the night, 

Help me 

In my frailty 

To make real what I believe. 


AMERICA 


ABBA HILLEL SILVER 

God built Him a continent of 
glory and filled it with treas- 
ures untold; 

He carpeted it with soft-rolling 
prairies and columned it 
with thundering mountains; 

He studded it with sweet-flowing 
fountains and traced it with 
long-winding streams; 

He planted it with deep- 
shadowed forests and filled 
them with song. 

Then He called unto a thousand 
peoples and summoned the 
bravest among them. 

They came from the ends of the 
earth, each bearing a gift 
and a hope. 

The glow of adventure was in 
their eyes and in their hearts 
the glory of hope. 

And out of the bounty of earth 
and the labor of men, out 
of the longing of hearts and 


the prayer of souls, out of. 


the memory of ages and 
hopes of the world, 
God fashioned a nation in love, 


blessed it with a purpose 
sublime—and called it 
AMERICA. 


LINCOLN 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


A log cabin, rude and rough— 

This was house and home enough 

For one small boy; there in the 
chimney place 

With glowing face 

The eager young eyes learned to 
trace 

Staunch old ‘tales of staunch old 
men; 

In the firelight there and then 

The soul of Lincoln grew— 

And no one knew! 

Only the great and bitter strife 

Of later days brought into life 

Great deeds that blossomed in the 
gloom 

Of that dim 


room. 


shadowy firelit 


BORN TO THE SADDLE 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Folks used to say he was born to 
the saddle— 

“Up with his. foot!” when he 
scarce could stride. 

Hunched on the pommel, but 
stout astraddle, 

Made for a rider—let him ride! 

Gay slack bridle and stirrups 
flying, 

The harder he rode the taller he 
grew; 

Tightened rein and the bay colt 
shying, 

Cut for a horseman! 
knew! 


Ay, they 


He galloped to work, he galloped 
to leisure, 

Fleetfoot after his rocking star. 

He rode to romance, to hunt, to 
pleasure; 

A bugle cried—and he rode afar. 

Tight-drawn stirrup and strain- 
ing leather, 

Flint-spark struck on the dim 
hillsides, 

Buckle and bridle taut together, 

He rode to glory. And still he 
rides: 


Up this river and down that 


river, 
Brandywine, Delaware—singing 
names— 


Rappahannock, his own forever, 

York, Potomac, and_ scalloped 
James. 

Echoing on, O far and clear, 

Muffled in meadow, loud on hill, 

Men down highway and byway, 
hear 

Washington riding, riding still! 


A BOY’S PRAYER 


WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 


Give me clean hands, clean words, 
and clean thoughts. 

Help me to stand for the hard 
right against the easy 
wrong. 

Save me from habits that harm. 

Teach me to work as hard and 
play as fair in Thy sight 
alone as if all the world saw. 

Forgive me when I am unkind, 
and help me to forgive those 
who are unkind to me. 

Keep me ready to help others at 
some cost to myself. 


THE LAND WHERE 
HATE SHOULD DIE 


DENIS A. McCARTHY 


This is the land where hate should 
die— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen 
of race, 
No darkly brooding fear should 
try 
Beneath our flag to find a 
place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s 
call; 
Their lifeblood is the 
cement 
That builds and binds the na- 


tion’s wall. 


strong 


This is the land where hate should 
die— 
Tho dear to me my faith and 
shrine, 
I serve my country well when I 
Respect beliefs that are not 
mine. 
He little loves his land who'd cast 
Upon his neighbor’s word a 
doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present rights to bar him 
out. 


This is the land where hate should 
die— 
This is the land where strife 
should cease, 


Where foul, suspicious fear 
should fly 
Before our flag of light and 
peace. 
Then let us purge from poisoned 
thought 


That service to the State we 
give, 

And so be worthy as we ought 

Of this great Land in which 


we live! 
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A SONG OF OUR FLAG 


WILBUR D. NESBIT 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it 
holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white. 
The one Flag—the great Flag— 
the Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red 
and white and blue! 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half 
the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute 
and ripples to the sound! 


RUSSIAN HYMN 


H. F, CHORLEY 


God the All-merciful! earth hath 
forsaken 

Thy ways of blessedness, slighted 
Thy word; 

Bid not Thy wrath in its terrors 
awaken; 

Give to us peace in our time, O 


Lord. 


God the All-wise! by the fire of 
Thy chastening, 

Earth shall to freedom and truth 
be restored; 

Through the thick darkness Thy 
kingdom is hastening. 
Thou wilt give peace in Thy 

time, O Lord. 


So will Thy people, with thank- 
ful devotion, 

Praise Him who saved them from 
peril and sword, 

Shouting in chorus, from ocean 
to ocean, 

Peace to the nations, and praise 


to the Lord. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: the author for “Credo”; J. B. 
Lippincott Company for “Lincoln,” from 
For Days and Days; the author for 
“Born to the Saddle”; Mrs. Denis A. 
McCarthy for “The Land Where Hate 
Should Die”; Bobbs-Merrill Co. for “A 
Song of Our Flag,” published under the 
title, “A Song for Flag Day” in Trail 
to Boyland, copyright 1904, 1931. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BETTY BAKER 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Hopkins Street School, Elmira, New York 


(The participants in the dis- 
cussion are seated at a table, fac- 
ing the audience.) 

PHILIP—We are gathered here 
in the interest of Americanism. 
We have all been affected by the 
recent war, which was started by 
aggressor nations. Now that 
peace has come, there is much 
talk about preserving it through- 
out the world. We know that we 
in America must work mightily 
to maintain it. Democracy as we 
know it is based on the principle 
that government is of, by, and 
for the people. Certain rights of 
man are listed in our Constitu- 
tion. We are going to discuss 
why they are important to us. 

ANNE—The founders of our 
government believed that men 
had certain natural rights. You 
remember the first paragraph of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
written "way back in 1776. 

ALL (in chorus) —“We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

RICHARD—Most of us take these 
rights too much for granted. 

SARAH—Just like eating and 
breathing, we're so used to them 
that we don’t think about them. 
It’s only when there’s danger of 
our being stopped from eating or 
breathing that we realize how 
important those things are. So it 
is that when we see people in 
other parts of the world being 
deprived of their natural rights 
we not only want to help them 
regain their rights, but we think 
more seriously about the necessity 
of protecting our own. 


[50] 


Does the American Bill of Rights mean enough to 
your pupils? This dramatic presentation will clar- 
ify it for them, and help to show its significance. 


RICHARD—I propose that we 
discuss in some of the 
rights which belong to every per- 
the United States and 
which give us what we call “The 
American way of life.” 

SEVERAL voices—Yes, that’s a 
good idea. 

yAMES—When the Constitu- 
tion was submitted to the states 
for ratification, many persons 
wanted to have these rights writ- 
ten down in black and white, so 
that they would be part of the 
law of the land. Some of them 
are stated in the first ten Amend- 
ments. 

poRA—Those Amendments are 
often spoken of as the Bill of 
Rights. 

HARRY—Most of us know the 
contents of the First Amend- 
ment. Every time we go to our 
own church, every time we speak 
our Own opinions, every time we 
read the opinions of other persons 


detail 


son in 


in the newspaper or hear them 
broadcast on the radio, we can 
thank the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

MARGARET—Oh, Harry! You 
know there weren't any radios at 
the time the Bill of Rights was 
written! 

HARRY—Certainly not! But 
just read the Amendment. It 
says there shall be no abridgment 
of freedom of speech. Those men 
didn’t know that radio was going 
to be invented, but they made 
provision for it anyway! 

ANNE—People can have public 
gatherings, too, and express their 
ideas without interference so long 
as they are peaceable. If they 
believe some laws are unfair, they 
are free to petition the govern- 
ment to change them. 

PHILIP—The Second Amend- 
ment says: “A _ well-regulated 
militia being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free state, the right 








CHARACTERS 


PHILIP DORA 
ANNE HARRY 
RICHARD MARGARET 
SARAH GEORGI 
JAMES 


SETTING 
This play can be presented as a 
panel discussion at the front of a 
classroom, or on a stage. The speak- 
ers sit at a table, which may be 








draped with bunting. An attractive 
addition to the setting is a group of 
shields like those pictured above, 
made from white cardboard 20” x 
26”. Design a shape, cut it out, 
and paint a red border 144” wide. 
Use blue letters for the slogan. In 
addition to the four slogans shown, 
use these: “Right to Bear Arms,” 
“Legal Search,” and “Bill of Rights.” 
Hung on the wall behind the speak- 
ers, these shields make an impressive 
background. 
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of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed.” 

DORA—W hat does that mean— 
infringed? 

PHILIP—Oh, it means that the 
right to bear arms shall not be 
taken away from the people. 
Every state has its militia or 
“National Guard” units for pro- 
tection. And a person can have 
a weapon, too—only he'd better 
have a license for it or he'll get 
into trouble. Liberty does not 
mean having everything one’s 
own way. It means respecting 
the other fellow’s rights, too. 

GEORGE—The Third Amend- 
ment says that no soldier shall, in 
time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the 
owner. 

ANNE—I know why that was 
put in. People in the thirteen 
colonies had had to make room 
for any British soldiers who were 
sent to live with them, whether 
they liked it or not. Most of 
them thought they were able to 
defend themselves without ac- 
cepting British aid. 

SARAH—It seems, though, as it 
someone would have to give shel- 
ter to soldiers, in case they were 
fighting for us and there weren't 
any camps for them near by. 

MARGARET—The Amendment 
takes care of that point. It goes 
on to say that no soldier shall be 
quartered in a house in time of 
war, except in a manner pre- 
scribed by law. 

SARAH—That’s al! right, then, 
because the men who make the 
laws are elected by the people. 

(All murmur approval.) 

RICHARD—T he Fourth Amend- 
ment protects our homes, too. 
Did you know that no person, 
not even a (Continued on page 66) 
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ONE WORLD 


WORDS ‘AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


x x 
With ships and trains and shin - ing planes We have learned to speed through space. Through wa - ter, land, and 


x 


air, golanes To the world’s most dis - tant place. Be - sides the neigh - bors who live next door, Are friends in lands 


x 


nev -er known be - fore. We are learn - ing to see that our world is wide, and how far world peace must go; 


x x x v x 


all the peo - ple a-round this world must be free to live and grow. Each one _— of us may serve the right, May 





x S x 


work to help this world u - nite, So hold out friend - ly hands and say, “There is just one world to - day!” 





Ped. * 
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THE FEBRUARY HALL OF FAME 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Act I 
(Mary, Ellen, and Larry come 
on left as the curtain opens.) 
MARY (sfops in center front 
of stage) —We'll wait here, Ellen 
and Larry. 
with us soon. 


John will catch up 


ELLEN—How much farther is 
it to the February Hall of Fame, 
Mary? 

MARY—About two blocks. We 
shall be there in a short time. 

LARRY—What 
at? Just some old statues? 

MARY—No, not just old stat- 


shall we look 


ues, but statues of great men who 
were born in February. 

ELLEN—Oh, I do wish John 
would hurry up. 

LARRY—Shall we see 
and Washington? 

MARY—Surely, and Charles 
Dickens, Thomas Edison, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Charles 
Lindbergh—those are all I can 
think of right now. 


I'm cold. 
Lincoln 


ELLEN—Oh, here comes John! 
(Calls.) Hurry up. We're near- 
ly frozen waiting for you. 

JOHN (enters breathless) — 
I ran all the way. What more 
could I do? 

LARRY—Well, let’s go! 

(All exit right.) 

Act Il 

(Statues are grouped by twos: 
Dickens and Longfellow at right; 
Washington and Lincoln in cen- 
ter; Edison and Lindbergh at 
left. February stands at right 
front.) 

FEBRUARY—Visiting hours are 
nearly here again. I wonder who 
will come to look at you today. 

WASHINGTON—Well, I know 
that if someone looks at me and 
starts to tell that tale about how 
I cut down the cherry tree with 
my little hatchet, I shall wish | 
really had one to use. (Quoting.) 
“T cannot tell a lie. I did it with 
my little hatchet.” 

LINCOLN—Perhaps you like 
better the one about how you 
threw the silver dollar across the 
Rappahannock, eh, George? 

WASHINGTON—Don’'t forget 
that people tell a few old chest- 
nuts about you too, Abe. Re- 
member the one about how you 
took a borrowed book to bed 
with you and during the night 
it rained or snowed and the book 
was ruined? 

LINCOLN—You should approve 
that story, George. The book was 
the Life of George Washington. 
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MAUDE S. FELDMANN 


Teacher of Music and Assembly Program Director, 
Central School, Laurens, New York 


Six famous men born in February reveal delight- 
fully human prejudices in this clever play. It will 
put new life into your winter program plans. 





LONGFELLOW / WASHINGTON 


/ 








But I guess we all get tired of 
some of the old tales people tell 
about us. What is your particular 
grievance, Henry? 
LONGFELLOw—Well, I don’t 
like being called the “Children’s 
Poet” all the time. 
DICKENS—I thought you were 
very fond of children. 
LONGFELLOW—So I am, so I 
am! But I like to think that some 
of my adult works have won a 
little recognition too. 
DICKENS—Yes, there’s some- 
thing in what you say, Henry. 
Take me, for example! I'll wa- 
ger that from all the books I 
have written, the phrase I am 
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most known for is Tiny Tim’s 
“God bless us every one.” 
EDISON—To my way of think- 
ing, you have nothing to com- 
plain of. How should you like 
to be called the “Wizard of Men- 
lo Park”? That’s what people 
are forever calling me. Ugh! 
Wizard! I shudder every time I 
hear the word. It makes me think 
of lizard or gizzard! 
LINDBERGH—You must feel 
the way I do when I hear folks 
call me the “Lone Eagle.” Why, 
I never felt alone when I flew 
across the Atlantic. That’s y | y 
I always spoke of my plane and 
myself as “We.” A man and his 








CHARACTERS 
MARY—A tall girl. 
ELLEN—A younger girl. 
LARRY—A young boy. 
JOHN—An older boy. 
FEBRUARY—A boy. 


STATUES 
WASHINGTON DICKENS 
LINCOLN EDISON 


LONGFELLOW LINDBERGII 


CosTUuMES 


The children should be dressed for 
the street. 

February wears large sandwich 
boards, each bearing the word Feb- 
ruary. On one cardboard should be 
the calendar month of twenty-eight 
days; on the other the calendar 
month of twenty-nine days, with 
bir.hdays indicated on each. ; 

Washington should have the tradi- 
tional hair arrangement and a lace 





stock. Lincoln, black hair and 
beard, and a bow tie. Longfellow, 


bushy white hair, mustache, and 
beard. Dickens, a high forehead, 
dark hair, mustache, and beard. 
Edison, sparse white hair, and a 


stand-up collar and black bow tie. 
Lindbergh, a leather jacket, white 


shirt, four-in-hand tie, a pilot's 
helmet, and goggles. 
SETTING 
Act I1—A street in a city. May 
be given in front of curtain. 
Act I1—The February Hall of 


Fame. The pedestals for the statues 
are made of six tall cardboard car- 
tons, the same size, each with one 
side and one end removed. The 


name of the person represented 
should be on the front of each 
pedestal. Each boy, as a statue, is 


inside a carton, so that only his head 
and shoulders are visible. 
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ship are a team. One isn’t much 
good without the other. 

FEBRUARY—I have something 
to complain about, too. How 
should. you like to be the only 
one out of twelve months who 
has to stop and think about how 
many days one has? All the oth- 
er months are settled and know 
exactly how many days they have 
to account for. But not little 
February! I have to think about 
whether there are twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine! And what a 
pickle I’m in when someone is 
born on the twenty-ninth! Im- 
agine having a birthday only ev- 
ery four years! How should you 
like that, I ask you? (Gong 
sounds three times.) It’s three 
o'clock. People will be coming 
any minute. Be good, all of you, 
look your best, and do be polite. 
I'll see you later. (Exits right.) 

(Mary, Ellen, Larry, and John 
enter from Icft.) 

MARY—Let’s keep together, 
children, and look at each statue 
as we come to it. The first one 
is Charles Lindbergh. He is the 
only one of these men who is still 
living. 

JOHN—He doesn’t look to me 
as though he were living. 

ELLEN—Don’t be silly, John. 
You know this is only a statue. 

LARRY—Oh, I know about 
him. He was the first guy— 

MARY—The first man. 

LARRY—Well, then, the first 
man to fly over the Atlantic 
Ocean all alone. 

JOHN—He called his airplane 
the “Spirit of St. Louis.” 

MARY—Yes, and the remark- 
able thing about his flight is that 
he planned his trip so carefully 
and flew his plane so accurately 
that he reached Paris almost ex- 
actly on schedule. 

LARRY—It must have been 
funny when he got out of his 
plane and said, “I’m Charles 
Lindbergh,” when a huge crowd 
had been waiting there for hours, 
just to see him. 

JOHN—They gave him a won- 
derful reception in New York 
City when he came back. Thou- 
sands and thousands of people 
thronged to see the “Lone Eagle.” 

LINDBERGH—Seeing the plane 
would have been more exciting. 

MARY (turning quickly toward 
lohn)—What did you say, John? 

JOHN—I didn’t say anything. 
It must have been Larry. 

LARRY (indignantly)—I nev- 


er said— (Continued on page 70) 
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AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE 762 


NEW Air World Education Service 
for teachers in elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges has been inaug- 
urated by TWA. This program is in heep- 
ing with TWA’s expanding function as a 
Trans World Airline connecting cities in 
the United States with Newfoundland, 
Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Oman, India, 
Ceylon, Portugal. Spain, Algeria, Tunisia 
and Libya. 


Under the direction of a staff of ex- 
perienced educators, this serviee offers 
materials on: (1) air-age living, (2) aero- 
nautical sciences, (3) airline job oppor- 
tunities and (4) educational travel. Cur- 


ricular helps are available in packets 


graded for elementary, junior and senior 


high, and college levels. 

Materials available include maps, charts 
and pictures; courses of study on aviation 
subjects, particularly in social sciences; 


reprints of important magazine articles: 





source material on folk customs and 
historical facts pertaining to foreign 
lands and peoples; films and other visual 
aids on technical subjects, social sciences, 
world geography, international customs 


and travel. 














i 
| TWA 'Air World Edvcation Service 
To get these free materials, | Kansas Chee 6, Mince 
cut out the coupon at right Pisces cnnll wie the tendiin ible Dis 
and mail now. 1 Social Science © Airline Job Opportunities | 
j 7 Aeronautical Science CO Educational Tours | 
(OU.S.A. O Foreign) | 
| To be used in: O Elementary School O High School O College — | 
1 Name en 7 
: ee (niptcwstiiiegatadaamiied | 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE | nme? | 
| Address__ ; : 
City____ SSS a pee eae ae | 
S ciaheaiseshs nth tre ennena tek sve won sechenl tat ee 
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CHAIN of national parks—or better, a neck- 
A lace, the proud adornment of America the 
Beautiful, for each is a rare gem beside which the 
crown jewels of empire would look like, trinkets. So 
many in number that all cannot be pictured on 
these pages, much less be described adequately. 

Fortunately, most Americans and certainly most 
teachers know something about the national parks, 
though after an interval of four war years these 
great natural preserves and vast public playgrounds 
perhaps need to be reintroduced. Of course they 
have been nominally open right along, but trans- 
portation difficulties and the lack of accommoda- 
tions and other usual services have made them 
practically inaccessible. 

Even in 1946, the visitor may not find every- 
thing completely reinstated on a prewar basis, but 
the National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior has given assurance that all the parks will 
definitely be in operation, and every effort will be 
made to offer the old-time hospitality. 

Back in the ’80’s and °90’s, when folks in side- 
burns and bustles explored the wonders of Yellow- 
stone—the first park established—they really had 
an adventurous time of it, and occasional hardships. 
Perhaps our grandparents appreciated the experi- 
ence all the more because they had to rough it a bit. 
Nowadays roughing it is only a matter of choice. 

With so many man-made structures in other 
parts of the world destroyed by man himself, it is 
stabilizing to realize that Mount Rainier still stands 
secure, that Old Faithful has not altered his sched- 
ule, and that Yosemite’s falls leap from the sheer 
cliff edge as of old. After four years of preoccu- 


The pictures on pages 54-56, following the chain, are of these na- 
tional parks: Mount Rainier, Washington; Rocky Mountain, Colo- 
rado; Crater Lake, Oregon; Glacier, Montana; Grand Canyon, 
Arizona; Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico; Grand Teton, Wyoming; 
Yosemite, California; Zion, Utah; Yellowstone, Wyoming; Mount 
Lassen, California; Bryce Canyon, Utah; Mesa Verde, Colorado. 
Acknowledgments for photographs: Burlington Lines; Glacier Na- 
tional Park (Hileman); Great Northern Ry.; New Mexico State 
Highway Dept.; Northern Pacific Ry.; Oregon State Highway 
Commn.; Rock Island Lines; Santa Fe System Lines; Southern 
Pacific Co.; Union Pacific R.R.; Washington State Dept. of Con- 
servation & Development; Yosemite Park & Curry Co. 
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Yield to the Spell 
of our Western National Parks 
in this VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


pation with guns and bombs, warships and combat 
planes, and all the horrors of modern warfare, we 
may emerge from the world’s slaughterhouse into 
the pure air and the sunshine, lift our eyes to the 
hills, and see what God, not man, has wrought. 

Marvels like the Grand Canyon in Arizona, the 
sequoias of California, Oregon’s Crater Lake, and 
the snowy ranges of the Colorado Rockies were 
waiting for men to enjoy before there was any re- 
corded history of the New World, but it was not 
until explorers and pioneers became curious that 
word of them reached workaday folks. These peo- 
ple, whose horizon was much nearer than that of the 
average citizen today, found it hard to believe some 
of the tales that came out of the West—tales that 
sounded as tall as the geysers were said to spout. In- 
deed, we are told that prior to 1870 the explorers 
who visited Yellowstone “did not dare tell their ex- 
periences before any general audiences.” 

We are indebted, therefore, to the men who have 
brought isolated and extraordinary regions to our 
attention; who, like John Muir, Apostle of the 
Yosemite, have sung their praises with such effect 
that one by one they have been set aside by Congress 
to be preserved for all time. Not just as places to 
see, but as great outdoor schoolrooms and as areas 
where life in the open may be enjoyed; where the 
camper, the mountain climber, the hiker, the fisher- 
man, and the naturalist may have their fill—and 
yet where people who want hotels, buses, and con- 
ducted trips can have the comfort they desire. 

We are indebted, too, to the farsighted policy 
which has concentrated responsibility for the ex- 
panding system of national parks (including na- 
tional monuments and other smaller specialized 
areas) in the hands of the National Park Service. 

Leaving out of account at present certain de- 
lightful parks in the East, why is it that the west- 
ern parks make so strong an appeal? Partly, no 
doubt, because of their infinite variety. 

Where, except in New Mexico, will one find a 
Carlsbad? Where is there a rainbow-hued canyon 
to match the Yellowstone’s? (Continued on next page) 
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Where, unless in Sequoia, Kings Canyon, and Yosemite, can one view so 
many of those forest giants, the California Big Trees? If one seeks sculp- 
tured peaks, mighty glaciers, alpine lakes, and flower-decked meadows— 
an entrancing combination—one goes, of course, to Glacier Park in Mon- 
tana. Is there anywhere, except in Utah, a Zion or a Bryce Canyon? 
Would you be willing to discard the unique Mesa Verde, with its prehis- 
toric cliff dwellings, or Lassen with its volcanic peak; Grand Teton with 

its rock spires, or Olympic, unspoiled “last frontier” of the Northwest? 
There is still another national park, established as recently as 1944— 
nm Big Bend on the Rio Grande—which someday may be the United States 
half of an international peace park shared with Mexico, just as Glacier Park 
on our northern border adjoins Canada’s Waterton Lakes National Park 
and forms part of an international peace park dedicated in 1932. An edi- 
torial writer in the New York Herald Tribune, referring to the establish- 
ment of Big Bend Park, said, “Peace parks . . . . might make much better 
postwar boundaries in pock-marked, fought-over Europe than delusively 

fortified borders grandiloquently named and tragically crumbled.” 

From Colorado westward, almost every state has at least one national 
park; some have two or more. Nearer the center of the country are Wind 
Cave in South Dakota, Platt in Oklahoma, and Hot Springs in Arkansas. 
Trains and motor coaches provide excellent service. It is promised that 
after June first, the western railroads will be free to handle pleasure 
travel; even earlier the eastern roads will finish army and navy transport. 
For four years all these lines, like the bus companies, have been doing a 
magnificent job for the nation in its great emergency. / 








$1,0002 TRAVEL CONTEST for 1946 


Open to ALL Teachers 





THE INstRUCTOR Magazine takes great pleasure in announcing biles may be used incidentally; but trips wholly or mostly by 
its Travel Contest for 1946, the first since 1942. private automobile are not eligible for the contest. 
In the past, these popular contests have been a source of enjoy- To enter the contest, all you have to do is send us the Entry 
ment and entertainment for both contestants and readers. The Blank below telling where you hope to go during the summer, 
contest this year—resumed on a full scale—offers teachers a and giving your name, address, and position. 
rare opportunity to travel and learn, and try for one of the 
forty-six splendid prizes. Immediately upon receipt of the Entry Blank, a copy of the 
Contest Rules and a Cover Sheet for your Travel Letter will 
The contest is open to teachers in active service, school libra- be mailed to you. 
rians, and persons employed by schools or school systems in an 
executive or supervisory capacity. Send us your Entry Blank immediately. If later you decide to 
take a different trip or find that you cannot take any trip, you 
Any public means of transportation may be used: train, ship, will be under no obligation. Plan to enter the contest, and 
bus, airplane, or any combination of these. Private automo- tell others about it. 
Cm ew ewe ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
I 1 : 
ENTRY BLANK—1946 TRAVEL CONTEST 
. a es | ; | 46 CASH PRIZES 
j  Fravel Editor, THe INstkucTor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. , 
SU bage s0'ge to : | Totaling $1,000 
1 =ona Victory Vacation Trip this year and would like to know more about your $1,000.00 J 
1 = Cash Travel Contest for 1946. Please send me the Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the | 
Travel Letter which I will write after returning from my trip. First Prize ............ ..... $ 300.00 
My Name is : : 
J ! Bocete PUIG ans sce cssvuses 200.00 
I My Address 1s | 
1 i ED 66 6S:c ak eedwe o~s 100.00 
‘ Tou! 
| My Position is | Fourth Prize ............. .. 75.00 af 
! Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following teacher | Fifth Prize............. ba, 50.00 jt 
{ friends, who, I believe, would be interested. I othe 
. . 5am 
I Name Address I I ee eee ee 25.00 Lod 
| ae ere es | F Swit 
i age i 10 Prizes of $10.00 each .... 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each ..... 150.00 
| In-2-46 (Paste this Entry Blank on the back of a le postal card or mail in a sealed envelope) 1 00 
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Everything's just as you remember it 
— the exquisite circle of views, the 
scores of mirror lakes, and the alpine 
flowers. Centering it all is lovely Jasper 
Park Lodge in the broad Athabaska 
Valley — base for unforgetable trail 
and motor trips. This year the fish are 
bigger, hungricr! The 18-hole cham- 
pionship golf course has been remod- 
eled and completely rebuilt. The 
heated outdoor pool and the tennis 
courts will be ready for you, and you'll 


Yours Again Too, —Minaki 
1 hundred miles east of 
Winnipeg, in the Lake of 
the Woods country, an- 
other Canadian National 
summer resort, Minaki 
Lodge, offers golf, fishing, 
swimming and boating. 





find plenty of canoes on Lac Beau- 
vert: Then there are the motor high- 
ways to the Columbia Icefield, great- 
est glacial cap south of the Arctic — to 
Miette Hot Springs, Maligne Canyon, 
Mt. Edith Cavell. Bear cubs, fawns 
and other forest life offer camera 
closeups. Jasper Park Lodge accom- 
modates 650 guests. We're all set for 
you. Visit us again this year between 
June 15 and Sept. 15. Rates from $9 


per day, including meals. 


-s Siok 
‘ PAR GE. 


Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper National Park 


Canadian National Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, MI NATIONAL |e 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, : RAlLways Pe 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. - és 






SHOWPLACE OF THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your 
vacation dollar goes farther in 
Canada. Jasper and other Canadian 
vacationlands are easily reached from 
all U. S. points via Canadian Na- 
tional. Call or write fo? booklet: 
and information. 


g 


Fe CANADIAN 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





POEM BOOKS 


LOLA F,. TAGUE 


© SUSTAIN interest in reading 
T poetry, let each child choose 
the colored paper he wants for 
the cover of a poem book, and on 
this print the word Poems. Write 
poems on the blackboard to be 
copied in the books. Let the chil- 
dren illustrate the poems with 
freehand drawings. A star could 
be pasted above the title of a po- 
em that has been memorized. 


OUR TRACER 
FERN CHRISTENSEN 


~— it is not always conven- 
ient to hold an outline map 
against a window in order to 
trace it, a sixth-grade boy and I 
made a tracer. We used a shal- 
low box about 12” x 18”, a piece 
of window glass cut to size to 
substitute for the lid, a socket 
for a very small electric bulb, and 
the bulb. In one end of the box 
we drilled a hole and firmly fitted 
the socket. The lighted bulb en- 
abled us to see all the lines on a 
map which we laid on the top of 
the glass for tracing. 


“SANDWICH MEN” 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


HEN there are notices that 

V4 our primary pupils wish 
to bring to the attention of the 
whole school, a messenger is cho- 
sen to wear a sandwich board 
bearing the notice. The pupil 
goes from room to room, and in 
every case the whole class reads 
the message. This method elimi- 
nates the possibility of the mes- 
senger’s forgetting what he was 
sent to say, and provides a more 
impressive announcement than a 
written note read by the teacher. 


PENCIL CHEWERS 
EVELYN C. PORTER 


ENCIL chewing is common. 

To discourage this practice, 
I whittle off about one inch at 
the end of the pencil, and print 
or write the child’s name on this 
part. Because he likes to have 
his name remain legible, he re- 
frains from putting the pencil 
in his mouth. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 6 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








CLASS MANAGEMENT 
ELEANOR PETERSON 


FTER I had taught school for 
A a few months, I realized 
that I was using the question- 
and-answer method almost en- 
tirely. Fortunately for me and 
my pupils, I found a list of var- 
class procedures. I keep 
them fastened to my plan book, 
and every day I choose two or 
three different methods. Now 
I find that my pupils are eager to 
know how we are going to do 
our work, 

Here is my list: Problem solv- 
ing, talks by authorities, radio 
programs, drama, related music, 
theme writing, simple debates, 
lecture, drills and drill games, 
book reports, informal discussion, 
map study, question and answer, 
socialized recitation, directed 
study, picture study, current 
events, special reports, summary, 
and reference reading. As you 
can see, it offers wide variety. 


ious 


STORY WRITING 


VERA LOUISE EASLEY 


HE following plan _ proved 
T valuable to me in introduc- 
ing composition work. 

As a start I suggested the title 
“Noise” to the children and had 
them look for pictures to repre- 
sent it. Next they tried to think 
of many colorful verbs and ad- 
jectives relating to noise, and 
listed, these. Then each pupil 
wrote a story about his picture. 

Emphasis was placed upon 
neatness, penmanship, and prop- 
er punctuation, as well as on the 
quality of the story itself. After 
each child had read his story 
aloud, the group commented on 
the following: opening and clos- 
ing sentences, especially good (or 
poor) sentences, colorful words, 
composition suitable to picture 
(or not), enjoyment of story. 

I then marked the errors and 
asked each pupil to correct them 
on the back of his original story. 


FIRST-GRADERS MAKE VALENTINES 


MAUDE S. FELDMANN 
Teacher of Music and Assembly Program Director, Central School, Laurens, New York 
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HE children in my first grade 

made valentines from lace- 
paper doilies, construction paper, 
and ribbon, without using paste. 
Three hearts of graduated sizes 
were cut to fit on a 5” doily. 
The four parts were assembled, 
holes were punched, and ribbon 
was drawn through and tied. 
Some children suspended a small 
heart on each end of the ribbon, 
fastened by a knot. The small 
hearts carried miessages, “To My 
Valentine” and “I Love You.” 


PRIMARY NEWSPAPER 


ELVERA BUSS 


Y PUPILS in first and second 
grades enjoy composing a 
daily newspaper. Each morning 
a half hour is devoted to supply- 
ing and reading their news. The 
best items are copied in manu- 
script writing, and are illustrated 
by the children. A reporter, cho- 
sen for the period of a week, col- 
lects news from the kindergarten, 
and from the third grade. 

The objectives of the newspa- 
per are to stimulate a keen inter- 
est in reading and to enlarge 
reading vocabulary. 

Here are interesting excerpts: 

Philip brought some coral and 
a starfish for our science table. 

Nancy’s dog, Tippy, has four 
new baby puppies. 

Bobby and Lyle went on a 
hike to the woods on Saturday. 


WORKING DEMOCRACY 
SISTER MARY 


"lg chewing, flippant an- 


swers, and misbehavior in 
the cafeteria were increasing rap- 
idly among our eighth-grade 
girls. If reprimanded, their atti- 
tude was: “The teacher doesn’t 
like us!” I kept asking myself, 
“What can I do to help them?” 

While teaching letter writing 
during the English period, and 
“government of the people, by 
the people, for the people” in civ- 
ics class, I decided to have the 
pupils write me a letter about 
their school, thinking of it as a 
miniature democracy. Such ques- 
tions as the following were asked. 

Do you like the rules? If not, 
why not? What would you sug- 
gest in place of those you dislike? 

What subject do you like best? 
Why do you like it best? 

What subject is most difficult 
for you? Can you account for 
this? 

What grade in school have you 
enjoyed most? Why? 

In many cases the reasons for 
certain answers were as illumi- 
nating as the factual replies. Each 
letter was discussed with its writ- 
er. When I understood the girls’ 
point of view, I found it possible 
to change my attitude on some 
points. The girls appreciated it, 
and a marked change in their be- 
havior was apparent. 
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Scales a beehive of industry in war years, is getting its 


house in order to receive guests from all over the nation. 


Union Pacific will be transporting thousands of California 
visitors. It offers the West's 
greatest travel bargain; serves 


more western scenic regions 





than any other railroad and is 





long famous for smooth-riding, 


safe travel... for service and 





meals that delight. 








fortable Limited or, if cost is 


Whatever you desire in rail 





transportation can be yours; 


a swift Streamliner, a com- 


a factor, the economical 





Challengers. 


Add to the pleasure of your trip, if enroute to Los Angeles, by 
stopping over at Las Vegas, Nevada—a short distance from 


mighty Boulder Dam, one of America’s greatest spectacles. 


Your journey by rail will be a high spot of your vacation 


or business trip. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE 


(atamliners. AND THE Challengers. 
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~ YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling) , music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Ttte INsTRUCTOR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will 


be printed in this department, or u ill be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Extension Division, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Readin ¢g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Shall we order films, slides, and slide 
films from catalogue descriptions, or is 
it better to see them first’ 


I should never advise purchasing 
films, slides, or slide films without a 
preview. A brief write-up in a cata- 
logue cannot fully describe pictorial 
teaching materials. To make 
tain that the pictures meet 
needs, see them first. 


cer- 
your 


° 


Where may we secure slide films to aid 
us in our study of contemporary life in 
the United States? 


The American Council on Educa 
tion, working in co-operation with 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, has produced 
a series of thirty-three slide films on 
life in the United States. They have 
been distributed in Latin America and 
are now for sale in this country. 

Seven of the slide films deal with 
regional United 
States. Another group is related to 
health. Two subjects are on housing 
and there are education 
Other subjects include our national 
parks, our forests, flood control, irri- 
gation, and soil conservation. 

With each slide film is a script, 
which may be read as an accompany- 
ing commentary or used as a teacher's 
guide. A catalogue and prints for 
preview may be secured by addressing 
the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 


geography in the 


three on 


. 


Please describe some practical method 
of making a typewritten slide on Cello- 
phane. 


Prepare the copy first. Mark off 
on paper the size of a lantern slide, 
314” x4”, Then within the marked- 
off section type the words to be used, 
leaving a 3Q” margin. 

Take a sheet of red carbon paper, 
cut a piece double the size of the lan 
tern slide, and fold once across the 
short way, the coated surface inside. 
Slip a sheet of 34” x 4” Cellophane 
inside the carbon paper. Put the car- 
bon-paper-and-cellophane “sandwich” 
into the typewriter. Raise the ribbon 
in the same manner as for cutting a 
stencil, and type the prepared copy. 
Use the carbon once only. 

Place two plain cover glasses one 
on each side of the typed Cellophane, 
bind the edges to hold in place, and 
the slide is ready for use. 
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I find that my third-grade children have 
had no instruction in phonics. What 
can I do to help them? 


You can teach phonics to these 
children in the same way as you would 
You will find, 
however, that they get the idea more 
quickly and apply the skills to new 
words more rapidly than younger pu- 
They have probably built up 
some phonetic ideas for themselves. 

Have some ear-training exercises 
to assure attention to sounds. Help 
pupils to find words having similar 
sound units. Help them to abstract 
phonetic elements from known words 
and apply these elements to similar 
unknown words. Help them unlock 
new phonetic words as they meet 
them in their reading experiences. 


to younger children. 


pils. 


Connect the meaning and use of the 
words with the correct pronunciation 
so that thoughtful reading habits may 
develop, with the phonetic skills. 


od 


Should the reading-readiness book in our 
basic reading used in the 
kindergarten? 


series be 


Personally, I do not approve using 
any readiness books in the kinder- 
The materials are too small 
and exacting for children of this age. 
Similar types of visual and auditory 
discrimination exercises may be used 
from large charts, if desired. The 
majority of children at first-grade 
level profit by the use of readiness 
materials. The use of the readiness 
books at this level helps the teacher 
to postpone formal reading until her 
pupils are well prepared for it. 


> 


garten. 


Do you think it is necessary to include 
oral reading in the reading program of 
the upper grades? 

Oral reading has a place in the 
reading experiences of pupils at all 


levels. Situations will arise almost 
daily which call for oral reading 
quite naturally and functionally. 


Pupils may use situations such as the 
following for oral reading: reports, 
current events, letters from absent 
classmates, minutes of meetings, di- 
rections for a game or a project, dia- 
logues, original poetry or stories, 
selections to prove a point, stories 
for entertainment. There must be a 
real purpose for reading in the mind 
of the pupil if the oral reading ex- 
perience is to be valuable to him. 
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What makes me feel so timid about sing- 
ing before my class? How can I over- 
come my fear? 


Perhaps audience situations were 
not sufhciently emphasized in your 
education. Use of the singing voice 
should be included in all training. 
Music was once considered essential in 
is being 
considered more and more essential in 


courses of education. It 
present-day courses. 

To bolster self-confidence, 
more; sing every day before 
someone other than your class. Join 
a church choir or some local singing 
group. To be a better singer, sing, 
sing, sing! 


your 
sing 


° 


Will listening to records be sufficient to 
give my class an appreciative knowledge 
of music? 


This will help, but it is only one 
small cog in the wheel of learning 
to like music. There is no way for 
a teacher to measure what a child 
learns from listening to a record. The 
only way to teach music to a child is 
exactly the same way any other lan- 
guage is taught: one speaks a lan- 
guage first, and reads and enjoys it 
afterwards. Individual effort is re- 
quired, 


Should I attempt to teach any hymns to 
the girls and boys in my eighth-grade 


classes? 


Yes. There are no better songs to 
use for teaching part singing with 
boys’ changed voices. Choose easy, 
well-known hymns. The harmonies 
are usually very simple. You will be 
surprised at the spiritual feeling of 
seemingly rough-and-ready growing 
boys. They can express this feeling 
in music even though they might be 
embarrassed to admit it otherwise. 


+ 


My fifth-graders have « habit of flatting 
the pitch. How can I correct this serious 
fault? 


First of all, be certain that the song 
is in the proper key. A class may 
flat the pitch of a song in A flat. 
Then try singing it in the key of A. 
Have the pupils sing phrases of the 
song individually to determine who 
are below pitch. Have these children 
listen a while and help them individ- 
ually, testing them until they be- 
come aware of their error. 


I am on a committee to select a basic 
text for a fourth-grade science class. 
Can you offer some suggestions? 


Examine as many different texts as 
possible. Consider among other things 
the following. Is the text written 
clearly and carefully? Is the material 
accurate? Are the books carefully il- 
lustrated so that the children can 
learn from the pictures, diagrams, 
and so on, as well as from the text? 
Do the books fit into the curriculum? 
Are the books attractively and dura- 
bly bound, and well printed? Are they 
difficult enough to challenge pupils 
but not too dithcult for them? Do 
the books develop large important 
concepts in science? 

Generally it is best to use the same 
series of books throughout the first 
six grades rather than books from 
different series, because of the con- 
tinuity within each set. 


7 


Our librarian is interested in helping 
us with our elementary-science program. 
What suggestions can you offer? 


There are many things which your 
librarian can do to help. She can dis- 
play related books when a specific 
problem is under consideration. She 
can teach pupils how to use the li- 
brary resources. She can display pic- 
tures of various kinds to stimulate 
interest in science problems. She 
may maintain a bulletin board of cur- 
rent science happenings. New science 
reference books are continually ap- 
pearing; her knowledge of these will 
help the science teacher. 


* 


Do you think that time should be taken 
in the elementary-science class to teach 


children health habits? 


It is generally understood that 
health habits are more easily estab- 
lished if pupils understand their im- 
portance. Health habits have to do 
with nutrition, cleanliness, exercise, 
and so on. Science classes can con- 
tribute the background essential in 
understanding the why of such health 
habits. For example, learning about 
fats, proteins, and carbohydrates, and 
becoming acquainted with the fact 
that the body is composed of these 
same elements and that the only 
source of these elements is the food 
that we eat, makes the rule of eating 
a balanced diet appear much more 
sensible and important. 
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How Pickles Stayed Popular 
















] The pungent pickle has been pleasing 

man’s palate for thousands of years. It was 
in the lush gardens of ancient India, where so 
many of our fruits and vegetables began, that 
the pickling-cucumber was first cultivated. 
Wandering tribes and traders carried the seeds 
across deserts, mountains, and seas. Soon the 
earth-clinging vine, bearing its curlicued 
“cukes,” could be found wherever man had de- 
veloped a taste for piquant eating. 





2 A belief that they would beautify lent 
lustre to the name of pickles since the first 
woman savored their spicy goodness. Cleopatra, 
reigning beauty in a land famed for lovely 
ladies, believed that pickles contributed to good 
health, a slim figure, and a pretty complexion. 
This tradition shimmers like a bright thread 
through women’s folklore down the ages. 








When the hordes of Attila eclipsed Roman 

culture, the art of pickle making was 
forgotten by the people. Only in the monas- 
teries, where Old World traditions lingered in 
seclusion, was cucumber cultivation carried on. 
And each abbey kept its own special recipe for 
making spicy pickles a closely guarded secret. 





7 Pioneers, forging their way through the 
Cumberland Gap or following the Dela- 
ware Water Gap west, took precious packs of 
seeds along. Soon the pickle patch flourished 
beside wilderness cabin and farmhouse. And 
every crossroads country store had its bulging 
pickle barrel—kept open, so each customer in 
passing could finger out a favorite morsel. 
Throughout the winter months these pickles 
were almost the only green vegetables the farm 
folks had. 


ei ee 

















5 By the 15th century the pickle had become 
part of Europe's folk customs once again. 
In the medieval kingdom of Lorraine, when a 
farmer's daughter accepted a suitor, she sent 
him a pig's foot tied with ribbons and laurel 
leaves. But if she turned him down he received 
the pig’s tail, ignominy, and a pickle! 














The cucumbers used in pickling were 

crooked little things until an amateur Eng- 
lish gardener uncurled them. George Steven- 
son, who made a fortune building locomotives, 
retired to his estate and pondered the cucum- 
ber’s kinks. After trying everything else, Steven- 
son had special glass cylinders blown. When he 
slipped these over the baby “cukes,” they were 
forced to straighten out, establishing today’s 
stalwart species. 








Through Time 


But pickles had manly sponsors, too, par- 

ticularly among the Romans. Seldom a 
great feast occurred where pickles did not play 
their pungent part. The Romans, who gorged 
on the world’s most fabulous feasts, knew well 
the merits of the pickle. Its sharp, staccato shock 
against the sense cleared their palates for the 
next rich dish. Its subtle spicing teased their 
jaded taste buds into wanting more. 


We Americans come honestly by our taste 

for pickles. Washington was a pickle fan- 
cier. John Adams was known to praise their 
virtues publicly. And Thomas Jefferson wrote, 
“On a hor day in Virginia, I know of nothing 
more comforting than a fine spiced pickle, 
brought up trout-like from the sparkling depths 
of that aromatic jar below stairs in Aunt Sally's 
cellar.” 





9 But pickle making was a pernickety thing 


that had been baffling housewives for cen- 
turies. Sometimes the pickle was perfect. Often 


_it was not. There seemed to be more than a bit 


of luck involved. So in 1869 H. J. Heinz began 
putting up pickles, combining the old-time 
standards of flavor with the scientific controls 
of industry. The continuous production of 
Heinz Pickles for 77 years is a tribute to their 
excellence. 





HEINZ COMPANY 67) 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 








Under what conditions may pictures in 
arithmetic textbooks be considered as 
instructional aids? 

Pictures in arithmetics may be 
classified as decorative, associative, 
and functional. 

A decorative picture is largely a 
Fre- 
quently, pictures of this kind are in 
color to catch the eye. 

An associative picture is one which 
is naturally associated with any giv- 
en activity. Thus, a picture of a car 
supplements the text that deals with 
the cost of operating a car. A picnic 
scene heads the text which treats of 
a picnic. The pictures do not help 
in solving the problems. 

The third type of picture, known 
as functional, is used in answering 
the problems on the page. If a pic- 
ture shows girls and boys on a picnic, 
one of the problems may ask the 
pupil to find the number of girls and 
the number of boys or the total num- 
ber in the group. In this way the 
picture is a visual aid. The problems 
cannot be solved without reference 
to the picture, hence the picture is 
functional. 

At present most pictures in arith- 
metic textbooks belong in the asso- 
ciative classification. The textbook 
which contains the greatest number 
of functional pictures is illustrated 
the best from the standpoint of vis- 
ual aids. 


o 


How many Roman numerals should a 
pupil know by the time he has com- 
pleted the third grade? 


The social applications of the 
Roman numerals constitute the sole 
reason for the teaching of this form 
of notation. The chief social use of 
the Roman system of numbers, for 
a third-grade pupil, will be in reading 
some clockfaces. In order to do that 
he should know the Roman numer- 
als from I through XII. 


* 
Is the additive method of subtraction 
used in making change? If not, what 
method of subtraction is used? 

No form of subtraction is used to 
make change. A form of counting 
is used instead. If you make a pur- 
chase for 32 cents and give the clerk 
a half dollar, he will say “32,” and 
then count “33, 34, 35, 40, 50” as 
he gives you three pennies, a nickel, 
and a dime in change. If subtrac- 
tion were used, the clerk would state 
that he owes you 18 cents and give 
you that amount. 


Although I am conscious of the need for 
units of work, I do not know how to go 
about teaching a unit. 


I advise you to read several units 
for your grade as they were actually 
carried out by experienced teachers. 
Then select one of them as a basis 
for your first unit. Many of this type 
appear in THE INstrucTor. Anoth- 
er good source is the Teachers’ Lesson 
Unit Series, which is sold by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. Write for a leaflet describ- 
ing these units and giving prices. All 
are narratives telling of work done 
under ordinary classroom conditions. 


+ 


Where can I obtain a complete unit on 
transportation? Also, what are some 
good textbooks to use with the unit? 


The following units may help you. 

Trans portation, No. 17 in The In- 
structor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30). 

Transportation, No. 1 in Teachers 
Lesson Unit Series (Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27; $.25). 

Two well-written, well-illustrated 
middle- and upper-grade texts are: 

How We Have Conquered Dis- 
tance, by J. F. Waddell and Maybell 
G. Bush (The Macmillan Co., New 
York 11; $1.20). 

Transportation and Communica- 
tion, by H. B. Bruner and C. M. 
Smith (Charles E. Merrill Co., New 
York 16; $.68). 


° 


Please suggest activities and supplemen- 
tary readers to integrate with a study of 
vikings in third and fourth grades. 

Valuable activities are map and 
picture study, constructing a viking 
ship, designing and making shields, 
drawing pictures, and reading aloud 
from Norse myths and Norse sagas. 

Two dependable books written in 
story form are My Viking Book, by 
Ruth Harshaw ($1.24), and Viking 
Tales, by Jennie Hall ($.76). Both 
are published by Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago 5. 


¢ 


I am planning to develop units on oil 
and electricity in my two sixth grades. 
Where can I find materials? 


Units on oil and electricity have 
appeared in THE INsTRUCTOR, one 
in January 1944 and the other 
February 1944. Both units were 
worked out in a sixth grade. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60. 
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hanks, Mr. Secretary, for this tribute! 


As a part of the great railroad industry, the “Old Reliable” is moving forward. 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with It wants its peace time service also to 
its 34,000 employees, a 42 million-dollar warrant public recognition, good will, 
expenditure for improvements, and splen- _ and _ patronage. 

did public cooperation, helped to make ° 


this fine performance possible. eZ 
BUY VICTORY BONDS With a further improvement program President 


res 
of 30 million dollars already authorized, —_ LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educ. Dept 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 


FREE Elementary Breakfast 


Teaching Kit. Please send me a “Good 
Breakfast for a Good Morning” Elemen- 
tary Teaching Kit for 4th and Sth grades 


t 
1-246 I 


consisting of two wall charts, teachers 
manual, authorities folder and 40 work 
sheets 

School 

Name 
St. of R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

2-46 IN9 


DE VRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-84 l 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II! 


FREE 


[] Please mail free 
catalog of visual teaching equipment and 
name of nearest DeVry School Supply 
Dealer. Please send free catalog of 


Educational and Entertainment Films. 


new 


I 

I 

I 

I 

Position I 
School | 
I 

Name I 
I 

I 

1 

I 


St. or R.D 


PO. G 
Zone State 


2-46 IN 99 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. ‘Dept. 30 


FREE 


free 


Please send me 


copies (limit 25) of the booklet, 


“Bag Magic” containing over a hundred 


ideas for sewing with cotton bags 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
2-46 IN 71 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


FREE 


IN-c 


Please send me re 
prints, for classroom use, of the Picture 
Story of the Pickle, the 
this 


adver 
of THE 


I 

I 

! 
Heinz 
tisement appearing in 
INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only in 
U.S.A.) ! 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


issuc 


Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


2-46 IN 3 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


” 


“Air Age Education News One copy to 


Name 


St. of R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


2-46 IN 70 
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! 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
a teacher.) | 
I 
I 
I 
I 
! 
I 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
360 McGill St., Montreal, Que., Canada 


FREE 


Please send me booklet on 


Jasper National Park; also one on Minaki 


Lodge 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
2-46 IN 128 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y 


SPECIAL OFFER 


copy of “The Instructor Handcraft Book.” 


Please send me a 


1 am accepting your special offer to 
INSTRUCTOR subscribers, and enclose 80c 


1 enclose $1.00, the regular price. 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
2-46 IN 19 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO 
975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III 


FREE 


catalog price list of bird pictures in nat- 


Please send me, frec, your 


ural colors; also of flower, animal, and 
industrial pictures. 
Name 
St. or R.D 
PO. G 
Zone State 
2-46 IN 80 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 


| am interested in knowing 


against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
2-46 IN 18 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


FREE 


copies of Kellogg's “Health Habits’ Chart, 


Dept 


Please send me 


for pupils. 
School 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
2-46 IN 125 
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Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








Do you think that first-grade children 
should retell stories repeatedly as a 
part of their language program? 


I should certainly never have the 
same story told again and again by 
the children within a single period, 
as was done in schools some decades 
ago. The retelling of stories is valu 
able in that it helps add to the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary and mastery of 
the complete sentence, and it gives 
them practice in their 
thinking as well. However, the 
child’s purposes should be to share 
a favorite or well-liked story with 
his classmates (it may be one he has 
heard at home); to review a story 
preparatory to dramatizing it; or to 
tell it to a child who has been absent, 
is a newcomer, or belongs in another 
group and does not know the story. 


organizing 


” 


Do you think that teachers should per- 
mit pupils in middle and upper grades 
to use slang? 


Generally in formal written work 
all. But in 
ordinary speech some slang is 
objectionable if it gives color 


slang is not used at 
not 
to ex- 
pression, is relatively precise in its 
meaning, and is not overused to the 
point of boredom. 

In the middle and upper grades, 
the teacher should use literature and 
a wide range of enriching experiences 
to extend and give added precision 
to word usage. She should help her 
pupils to compile a list of satisfactory 
substitutes for undesirable slang ex 
pressions and overworked 
words such as good and nice. 


common 


° 


There is great need in our school for 
better penmanship on the part of most 
of the pupils. How can it be achieved? 

Why not put on a drive for a 
couple of years in which some of 
these procedures are followed? 

Let each pupil evaluate his writing 
by means of a handwriting scale, 
which you may secure from a pen- 
manship company. 

Have each 
penmanship 


file @ dated 
each 


teacher 
paper for 


once a month. 


pupil 
The pupils compare 
their papers every two months. 

Have a committee select penman- 
ship papers cach week to post on the 
bulletin board—either because they 
are very good or because the writers 
are improving markedly. 

Stress neat and legible papers in 
the written work in all subjects; re- 
fuse to accept a paper that has been 
done in a slovenly way. 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








We like to correlate art with a study 
of famous persons born in February, 
Can you suggest something different? 
You might display pictures of the 
homes of some of these great persons. 
Let the children try to draw them. 
Have your pupils look up informa- 
tion about the kind of clothes worn 
in the time each famous person lived, 
and, then they can draw people in 
small size on the grounds of the homes 
already drawn. Pupils in grades five 
through eight can do this research. 


Sf 


I have returned to teaching after many 
years, and find that I must teach art to 
my pupils. How shall I begin? 


At first have your pupils use wax 
crayons and 12” x 18” manila paper 
because these materials are easiest to 
handle. Let the children draw any- 
thing they wish, and notice which 
children are best in art. 

Some day call on the more gifted 
children to go to the blackboard and 
try to draw an airplane, or children 
playing, or some other subject  in- 
teresting to them. Those poorer in 
drawing will learn as they watch the 
better ones. You will learn also by 
observing how these children proceed. 

On another day ask for volunteers 
to draw a goat or some other animal 
in the story the children are reading. 
The children will evaluate the black- 
board drawings. They will say: “I 
like the head Billy drew.” “Mary 
has drawn the legs too short.” Chil- 
dren don't seem to mind the criti- 
cisms of other children. 

Next, get some clay—the kind 
that hardens. Let the children model 
what they wish. They will learn 
from one another. 

Then buy tempera paints, wrap- 
ping paper, and big brushes. Look 
for the current school 
They will help you. 


ideas in 
magazines, 


* 


When you mount drawings do you put 
paste all over the backs of them or just 
a dab of paste on each corner? 


We generally spread paste smooth- 
ly all around the edge of the picture, 
trying not to have lumps. We also 
try to avoid using too much paste 
lest the picture become wrinkled. 


6 


What is a good modeling material for 
mountains on a huge project map? Clay 
cracks or becomes greasy. 

We have used asbestos flakes for 
this Buy them dry, and 
moisten them as you use them. 


purpose. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60. 
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“AW, MOM ... THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper foods 
is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful governing factors 
in child behavior—as every teacher knows—is 
the youngster’s fear of being “‘different.”” That 
fear may today be a partial cause, at least, of 


some serious and widespread faults in the 
nutrition of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried to school, 
the wise mother knows of many tasty and at- 
tractive foods that might be added to such 
standard favorites as sandwiches, milk, fruit 
and cookies. For example . . . crisp, fresh carrot 
sticks ...a paper cup of coleslaw .. . a “‘rolled 
salad”’ made with whole lettuce leaves... celery 
stalks . . . or a whole tomato. 


Why are vegetables so seldom seen in school 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES 
fow, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ doy. 


some 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
cabbage or salad greens 
At least one serving a day 


or row 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dried, cooked, 
frozen of conned. Two or 
more servings o day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk, One quart 
(or its equivalent) o day for 
children ond eapectont or 
nursing mothers, one pint 
@ day for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...o1 dried beans, 
peos, nuts of peanut but 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish o day, oc 
cosionelly pees or beans 
stead Three o four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole grain or 
enrichedor restored. Three 
Or more seivings a day 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


MARGARINE 
spreads ond for seasoning 
as you lhe and as supplies 
permit 


use for 


§M addition, ail growing children and alt expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the torm of Vitamin D mith (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 
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lunches? A chief reason, probably, is that they 
are unconventional. Yet the great need for such 
foods in children’s diets is shown very clearly 
by a recent survey. 

In a combined tabulation covering rural, 
small town, suburban and city schools reached 
by this study, these surprising figures are re- 
vealed: 

63.8% of all children had less than the 
recommended allowance of citrus fruits. 


70% had less than the 
allowance of green and yellow vegetables. 


recommended 


To help teachers overcome old prejudices 
and faulty habits in nutrition, General Mills is 
now preparing a variety of materials useful in 
the classrooms of all grades. These materials, 
prepared under guidance of a committee of 
educators, will be available in the near future, 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1946-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Enriched Flours ¢ 
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| 65 UNITS 


NOW READY IN SETS 


Helpful Teaching Materials for You oon. 
a. 


In a small mixed group such as a 


For convenience and flexibility of use, 
the famous INSTRUCTOR ILLUS. 
TRATED UNITS have been assem. 
bled and packed in two attractive 


rural school, in which there may be 
only one or two children who are un- 
able to “carry a tune,” seat them in 




















FREE 


FREE 


jaMEs—A burglar does! 


: : cases, as a set of 65 Units. Superin- 
front of the rest. Let these children tendents and principals, recognizing 
dramatize songs sung by the others, these Units as the ideal classroom aid 
HOW T@ ( Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- or keep time with rhythm-band in- in vitalizing social studies and elemen- 
. quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 7 De ae hh lary science, are invited to send for a 
ORDER Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 62 and 44.) struments. evote 8 part of the | complete list of titles and other details. 
1 ' music period exclusively to them. (Individual Units also available.) 
ther members > class may assis 
SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC g PILLSBURY INSTITUTE, Dept. F-39, Other members of the class may assist ; 54 G-25 
I CORP., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa , Metropolitan Bidg. Minneapolis 2, Minn. I in the games. Price per Set 
i I Never tell a child he cannot sing. | JF . . 
I SPECIAL OFFER Please send me I FREE Please send me a copy of | Assume that weryone Can une her F. A. Ow en Publishing Co. 
one reprint of the George Westinghouse 1 's ‘ ™ ane Dansville. N.Y. 
! Story—Part |. | enclose 10 cents to cover “The Talk 1 ” F I} that some need special help to hear 
1 the cost of mailing additionat I @ Talking Millstones” for use in my = 41 tones correctly. Encourage a child 
] reprints. I I| to sing a tone. If he fails, discon- 
1 School | classes. (One book only to each teacher.) I tinue the effort for the time. As he 
i I }| listens and tries again and again, he 
Name I Name . ¢ 
}| will succeed. 
i pis ote I eT 1 Thus step by step lead the un- 
choo! ress . . : : . om 4 
| I 1} musical child to perceive tone. While 
P.O. “ar ° ° 
; ee State | Se» —s State 1} he may never be a shining light in the re 
I 2-461n16 | 2-461N 12 §| musical world, he will probably win Cleanliness 
et eee | a right to sing in a group, adding cOvrOM fet, Siesta 
2 s - % : ; co, axe to te Sie 
to its effectiveness, while NN caange. ot SSN E cre often ohe® 
1 AMERICAN. VISCOSE CORP., Educ. Sect., | ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY ihe effectiveness, while increasing rae gee 
| 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y , 1910 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. his Own Capacity to enjoy music. 
i FREE FREE . 1} Eprrortan Nore: Still More Sen- 
\ (Specify quantity desired.) i [) Please send me a free ] | tence Songs, the third in a series of Corn, 
Grades catalog of Plays for Children (including songbooks designed to help children 
! a mae a ne —_ Bh a , Junior High). () Please send me free ! learn to match tones, has recently been the mi 
I 4-6 Complete Teaching Unit (TE4-6) I catalog of Plays for High Schools, l published — by the Willis Music Co., of the 
Students’ Cartoon (SE4-6 I Churches, Clubs. | Cincinnati 2, Ohio. One of the au- both A 
| 7-9 Complete Teaching Unit (TE7-9) thors is Laura Bryant, who conducts the : 
r Students’ Quiz (SE7-9) I School ]| music column of Your Counselor Service. cient 
, I i teligio 
, Name j Name i a 
I . ° “Harv 
I st. of RD. g Boke The Bill of Rights Indian 
| 2.0. & | 20.6 , (Continued from page 50) seit. Great 
} Zone State Zone State 7” /SUQ l7e° Hiden, 
i 2-46 1IN22 | 2-46 1N109 [| government official, can enter your > 
be sseeeeeeeeeoeas ~--------------4 house, or search through papers or 
zoods in it without a permit called a 
1 POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 42 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY i Bs 4 P 
" Chicago 54, lil. Dansville, N.Y. ' warrant: 
l 
1 
I 
l 
; 








' 
\ pe arsed send me, with the J Please send me your new RICHARD—Indeed he does. And Your pupils 
\ 0 = pal gl ge co Physi- “Catalogue of Aids for Better Teaching,” that’s why he’s fined or put in jail 
ology ar ssr use ~ . . ' 
the ! : ! 
| ~ + oe a. This is Why.” _ 1 just off the press, which describes many when caught. It's against the law Seeing is believing! This large, 
| se copies of booklet, “As One Girl to , nies idle te tata a no yey ag a attra¢tively designed, two-color 
Another,” to distribute to my girls publications of interest to teachers. warrant has a right to set foot in 
‘ é izes the value of good Whe 
! I your house unless you ask him to? set eaapeereen she sey 8 lend - 
1 Name J Name ; henaltealtiaa te, Waubé grooming and cotton cleanliness to e 
i JAMES (laughingly)—Yes. Youc » - Englar 
: = | oe better knock on my door good and health and success. The companion tire col 
t . 4 , . 1 
! - I loud when you come over, Harry! four-page folder will be furnished ished 
= 9 State I ne State (Others langh or smile.) in sufficient quantity for class dis- corn, g 
i 2-46 1n38 I 2-46 IN 114 MARGARET—The_ Fifth Amend- tribution. Both are supplied with- dians, 
P= we — -------4- eee eee ie ee ee 1 ment grants Americans a very held out charge. Corn V 
ortant right. A man can’t be held ; ; , b 
J RALSTON PURINA COMPANY J RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION P 8 “emdiggne- You will Gad chic materiel ca e ple 
15V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 1 to answer for a serious crime unless : World. 
! FREE I FREE 1| he has been indicted, or charged with excellent foundation for classroom 
! t or obl ation, Teaching ae l " > ny me a free copy = f'| the crime, before a grand jury. discussion. Three simple health and 
cost or agate - 7 of “How to Make Costumes for School < : r : x 
Tal Grains No. C359," as described in your | " l sARAH—And no one may be tried cleanliness rules are given for cot- 
i advertisement. (Offer limited to residents i Plays and Pageants. : : 
of Continental United States.) ey oe ]| twice for the same offense. For ex- ton wearing apparel, bed clothing, 
1 Position 1 1 | ample, if a man is sent to jail for ten and towels. The subject matter is 
1 Schoo 1 Teacher of 1| years for a crime he has committed, . 
j : : : easily adapted to lesson plans for 
I 1| he must never again be tried or bth oieal 
N : : : 
5 ‘me Bee —— | punished for that particular crime. ei iene ae 
! - @ ae ! — I pHILip—He doesn’t have to testify 
or . or . . . . ° Ps 
! I || or give evidence against himself at his 
I 9 Stete I a © State }| trial, either. And he mustn't be lead for —" 
! 2-461n31 |B 2-461N54 || fined or imprisoned without a fair C Goues “nh, 
! trial, ’ 
mm ee le SS ee eel as I ss ee ee J - . J cu 2 . 
i } HARRY—A person’s life, liberty, or nosi 
UNITED AIR LINES, School Service, Dept. 1-2 BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept. . : ‘ black— 
1} 231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 1 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 1} property is not to be taken away Use This Coupon . 

! FREE I FREE I} from him without due process of |... ooo eee — 
OD cecchten ely Penne, ree materials for = lien for Bestel Hale Wen Chat wet | law. If the state wants to build NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL oa 
eaching air ransportation ° e@ grade an ‘or enta ea ° a jar = ; rs P No; 

1 levels checked below; also an order blank I x 26”; Cardboard Model of Teeth; New | road across his land, it has to pay Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee ; re tl 
i on which | may request more materials I ——— ene — age _ 1 hi fai has Gee lee eouee si Dept. 30 yearly 

Primary [); Intermediate (|; High School ental Certificates plus New Class Cer- im a fair price ) e acreage re- . 
\ , Also find 25¢ (for each kit) enclosed 1 — I quired Please send me at once: ~ 
‘or complete teaching kit for: Primary (_); choo ° , three 
| Intermediate —); High School | Class Enrollment Grade(s) ] ANNE—Amendment Six tells more __ ancl Classroom Posters b 
i 1 }| about how an accused person shall — Clecnltnces Folders 
_ ;— {| have a trial. First of all, he shall be 
1 I — J | informed what crime he is accused of Nome aa 
t. of R.D. Addres nigge 
1 eos | > = ] | committing. a — 
P.0.G P.O. & —Then he shall have a speedy 
i Zone - State ! Zone State ! DORA - T en he < . - - : as —— 
] 2-461ne) | 2-461N1 | and public trial by jury. The jury is 
L , L J (Continued on page 75) City ____________ Store P 
—enm em ww mw Ee ee meee ee ee es es ese ee 
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Corn, or Indian maize, was 
the most useful food plant 
of the native nations of 
both Americas. To the an- 
tient Mayas, it was the 
teligious symbol of pros- 
perity, and the famous 
“Harvest Dance” of the 
Indians is in tribute to the 


} Great Queen Corn. 


2. 


When the Pilgrim fathers 
landed on the bleak New 
England shores, their en- 
tire colony might have per- 
ished if a great store of 
corn, gathered by the In- 
dians, had not been found. 
Corn was the first crop to 
be planted in the New 
World. 


3, 


Corn is usually yellow and 
vhite, but as a garden 
turiosity, red, blue, green, 
tlack—even striped corn 
§ grown. It is an annual, 
iften reaching heights of 


ore than fifteen feet. The 


yearly U. S. corn crop is 
‘etween two and a half to 
tree billion bushels. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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Corn is a superb energy 
food. It is rich in sugar, 
contains starch of excellent 
quality, and a number of 
important vitamins includ- 
ing A, B, C, D, and G. Asa 
food, it is coarse or fine- 
ground; boiled or baked; 
made into syrup; eaten 
green, on the cob, or 
canned. 


5. 


No other dish is so typi- 
cally American as sweet 
corn. Hot corn on the cob 
is an institution; eating 
popcorn practically a na- 
tional pastime. The first 
sweet corn was canned by 
Isaac Winslow in 1839, 
and it has since become 
one of the most popular of 
canned vegetables. 


6. 


Corn, a prima donna among 
vegetables, is exceedingly 
sensitive and delicate, and 
must be grown, gathered, 
and canned by specialists. 
Today’s canning know- 
how, however, sees to it 
that canned corn, both 
cream-style and whole- 
grain, is packed with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


7. 


Canned corn is but one ex- 
ample of how the modern 
hermetic-seal process of 
canning enables growers 
to bring you their finest 
products with both nutri- 
tive and flavor value re- 
tained to a high degree. 
The single largest maker 
of cans for food is Ameri- 
«an Can Company. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Gp NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Three Reasons Why- 


THE STUDY OF RAYON 
BELONGS IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


RAYON RANKS SECOND IN USE IN MODERN DAY FABRICS! 
ANY STUDY OF CLOTHING IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT THE 
STUDY OF THIS BASIC TEXTILE FIBER 


RAYON IS ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 
STORIES OF MODERN SCIENCE. IT 
RELATES SCIENCE TO FAMILIAR 
CLOTHING AND OTHER EVERYDAY 
THINGS 


\ 





RAYON GIVES A BROADER NEW MEANING TO MANY DAILY 
STUDIES—SPELLING, HEALTH, GEOGRAPHY AND READING 








To help you bring the story of rayon to your students, we have prepared 
informative, easy-to-use teaching material on rayon — for each of the 
major grade levels, This material has been planned by a teacher and 
contains up-to-date information about rayon that is not available through 
ordinary research or textbook channels. It includes complete lesson plans 
for your use — designed to motivate student activity. 


NEW TEACHING UNITS AVAILABLE WITHOUT COST! 


FOR GRADES 1 to 3 


Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300), giving basic information on rayon, 
Complete Lesson Plan (No. 301A). 

Reader-Coloring Book (No. 301B), for student participation, Little 
text . . . gay young illustrations for students to color. Stimulates their 
interest in the world about them. 


FOR GRADES 4 to 6 


Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300), giving basic information on rayon. 
Easy-To-Use Lesson Plait (302A) 

Students’ Work Sheet (No. 302B), for an entertaining classroom pro- 
ject. An informative leaflet in the cartoon format so popular at these 
age levels. Appeals to intermediate graders’ curiosity about the origin 
of familiar things. 


FOR GRADES 7 to 9 


Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300), giving basic information on rayon. 
Complete Lesson Plan (No. 303A) 

Interesting Work Book (No. 303B), to be used by students in con- 
junction with a Clothing, Textile, or World of Science lesson or project. 
Easy to grade, objective questions — multiple choice, word building, etc., 
excellent for student activity project or lesson. 


ALL THE ABOVE MATERIAL IS FREE OF CHARGE. 
TO ORDER. USE COUPON ON PAGE 66, 





A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS WULLM 


This seal is awarded onty to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, TESTED 
after they have passed tho QROWN Tests for serviceability. y 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
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¥ | Colonial Life in America 


(Continued from page 29) 


In certain respects all the colo- 
nists were governed alike after 1664. 
All were subjects of the King of 
England, and each colony had a 
governor. Later the governor had a 
council, composed of men who in 
England had been trained in affairs 
of state. 

In Virginia, representatives were 
clected by the people to serve in the 
House of Burgesses. This body 
sometimes opposed the governor and 
his council. As the colony grew, it 
was divided into counties. Williams- 
burg was the capital. 

In Massachusetts, all legal voters 
of a community gathered in a town 
meeting where public questions were 
voted on. The town is still the most 
important local administrative unit 
throughout New England. It is an 
example of pure democracy. To 
carry out the voters’ wishes, select- 
men were chosen. 

In both the North and the South, 
the people were good citizens. Their 
own leaders tried to have the colonies 
well governed, 


How tHe Peorite Mave a Livinc 


The main occupation of the col- 
onies as a group was agriculture, 
although shipbuilding, fishing, and 
lumbering were important industries 
in New England. 

In Virginia, tobacco was found to 
be profitable. So men were granted 
large tracts of land to raise this crop. 
Their plantations were located on the 
rivers, and each owner had his own 
wharf. The ships from England, 
carrying china, silver, linen, fine 
clothing, and other luxuries ordered 
by plantation owners, would come 
up the rivers, dock at the individual 
wharves, discharge their cargoes, load 
the baled tobacco, and take it back to 
England. 

Workers of various kinds were 
needed on a plantation. For laborers 
in the fields and household servants, 
the owner imported slaves from 
Africa. In other cases he paid the 
passage of Englishmen who wanted 
to go to America but who lacked 
funds. These persons, called inden- 
tured servants, worked as overseers, 
tutors, blacksmiths, and so on, for 
a period of years, often five, until 
their traveling expenses were paid. 

The people of North and South 
Carolina were poorer and had smaller 
farms. They received most of their 
money from the tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine obtained from the trees. In 
the southern part of South Carolina, 
and in Georgia, rice and indigo were 
raised. 

The farms in the North were very 
small, from ten to sixty acres. The 
farmer, with the aid of his family, 
did all of the work. He grew corn 
principally, but also wheat, oats, 
peas, beans, potatoes, and fruit. 


Reticious LirE oF THE COLONISTS 


Most of the people of the South 
were members of the Church of 
England. All the families in a parish 
attended services, not only for the 
purpose of worship, but because, liv- 
ing rather far apart, they enjoyed this 
opportunity for social contacts. The 

(Continued on page 69) 
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USE 


POSTERS 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials a permanent easy-to-use 
visual aid that all children enjoy. They’! 
grasp the meaning and lessons in each 
concise poster used before the class or 
placed where it will get attention. From 
THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
materials you'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. Look over 
the complete list. 
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- COMMUNITY HELPERS. A group of 
twenty 10” <x 13” posters on glossy bris- 
tol with lesson material about helpers in 
Community Life. 

. MORE GOOD MANNERS. Popular stick 
figures reproduced on colored paper. Chil- 
dren will love learning these twenty rules 
of behavior so humorously presented. 

- SONG CHARTS. Thirty-four selections 
printed on twenty bristol posters 10” x 
13’. They cover a wide variety of popu- 
lar subjects. 

» BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS. Ten sturdy 
colored charts, printed on both sides—ten 
for arithmetic and ten for the language 
arts. Material for every grade. 

5. SAFETY POSTERS I and SAFETY 

POSTERS lil. Two sets, giving sound 

rules for safety at school, on the play- 

ground, in swimming, on the street, on 
public conveyances, and in other places. 

Each set sold separately. 
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6. HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS. 
Popular every day in the year. Ten cvl- 
ered bristol posters with twenty illus- 
trated rules for health and safety. 

7. CONSTITUTION POSTERS. They pre- 
sent dramatically the significance of the 
Preamble to our Constitution. On 10” x 
13” sheets of colored paper. Effective 
illustrations. 

8 GOOD CITIZENSHIP POSTERS. The 


ideals represented in the Children’s Code 
as drafted by William J. Hutchins. They 
illustrate self-control, self-reliance, clean 
play, kindness, and other rules for good 
citizens. 

SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY. Ten post- 
ers, 10” x 13”, printed on white bristol, 
showing photographs of ten famous build- 
ings, monuments and other symbols of 
democracy. Suggestions for teaching are 
included. 


10. SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM. These 10” x 
13” posters help children understand our 
form of government and provide patriotic 
inspiration. Excellent photographic re- 
productions. Suggestions for teaching. 

. GOOD MANNERS. The original Instruc- 
tor Good Manners Posters. They picture 
graphically, with stick figures, twenty 
rules for conduct at home, at school, and 
on the street. 


_— 
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Poster Sets listed above, each 


If purchased with your subscription to 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, each 


Poster Set is sold at the Roc 


special price of 


Dansville, N. Y. 


number (corresponding to list above). 
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Magazine for —] One Year at $3.00, Two Yes 

at $5.00. 
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Colonial Life in America 
(Continued from: page 68) 


church in the South, though follow- 
ing the “established church” forms, 
did not become a factor in politics in 
America as it had done in England. 

In the middle colonies, also, the 
Church of England (the Episcopal 
Church) was well represented, as 
were the Quakers (Frignds) in Penn- 
sylvania, the Catholics in Maryland, 
the Dutch Reformed Church in New 
Netherlands; there were Presbyteri- 
ans, Baptists, and some Jews. 

In the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay colonies originated what is now 
the Congregational Church and no 
one was allowed to belong to any 
other. The minister’s word was law 
and the church had everything to say 
about the governing of the people. 

Roger Williams, who was banished 
by the Massachusetts General Court 
in 1635 because of his religious ideas, 
escaped to the shores of Narragansett 
Bay, purchased lands from the In- 
dians, founded the city of Provi- 
dence, and established a government 
based on religious toleration. 


How CHILDREN WERE EDUCATED 


In the South the wealthy planta- 
tion owner employed a tutor for his 
children, or had them taught by a 
well-educated indentured servant. In 
the middle colonies there were many 
church schools. In New England the 
schools at first were those conducted 
by certain mothers in their own 
kitchens. ‘The pupils’ lessons had to 
be crowded in between many house- 
hold tasks. Even after schoolhouses 
had been built, primitive living con- 
ditions and poverty in many of the 
colonies greatly limited the work of 
the schools. 

However, two important factors 
were favorable: parents were required 
by law to give their children the 
foundation of an education and the 
ideal of an educated community was 
kept alive. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, nine “col- 
leges were established in the colonies. 


Home LIFE oF THE COLONISTS 


A Virginian plantation was a com- 
munity sufficient unto itself. The 
large brick manor house was sur- 
rounded by a well-kept lawn. There 
were large trees, clipped hedges, and 
flower beds. In separate or connected 
buildings were the kitchen, the stable, 
the coach house, the blacksmith shop, 
and other workshops. Some distance 
away were little split-log cabins in 
which lived the Negro slaves. 

The house servants did all the 
cooking and preserving of food, the 
spinning and weaving of cloth, su- 
pervised by the mistress of the house. 
There was much hospitality on the 
plantations—partly because inns were 
scarce and partly because lack of near 
neighbors made guests very welcome. 

In New England the houses were 
usually frame buildings. Some were 
one and a half to two stories high in 
front with a long roof sloping to 
the first-story level at the back; 
others were two full stories, topped 
by a gambrel roof with dormer win- 
dows. When families gained wealth, 
they built mansions with many large 
rooms, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Drop Your Biggest 
Worries into the 
Nearest Mail Box! 


That’s the way so many teachers tell us they feel about it when they 


mail their first application or renewal to T.C.U. Then whenever 


Sheds the Showers of Financial 


Worries 
“It is a real satisfaction to know that 
the T.C.U. umbrella keeps the showers 
of financial worries from falling on our 
head when we are unable to perform 
our ‘bread and butter’ duties, Thanks 


very much for your prompt_ attention 
to y claim.”—Hazel M. Livingston, 
Bloomfield, lowa. 


No Worry Under the T.C.U. 


Umbrella 
“No worry need enter the mind of a 
sick teacher who is under the T.C.U 


umbrella. A friendly, sympathet ¢ note 
is on its way as soon as notice of ill 
ness is received. Recovery is followed 
by prompt. payment of the claim.’’— 
Llizabeth L. Hopkins, Boston, Masa. 


T.C.U. “Always Fair and Prompt” 


“The check for $80.00 which I re 
ceived so very promptly for a knee in- 
jury was doubly appreciated, as it came 
at a time when we bad been forced 
from our home by the Ohio River flood. 

have had T.C.U. protection for twelve 
years and have always found them very 


it provides. 


fair, prompt and sympathetic. am 
well satisfied with settlement which 1 
received. ’’——-Mrsa. Anne .  Alvey, 


Uniontown, Ky 


You will like the T.C.U. way of doing business, too! 
a See how simple it is! You mail the coupon 


- =. 
a below. We send the facts. Then you alone 


decide. No agent will call. Drop your wor- 


ries into the nearest Mail Box! Mail the coupon today. 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


146 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


than 45 years of “fair treatment for every policy holder.” 


Name. 


Address 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 146 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


they are disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine, the T.C.U. 
Air Mails a check to them before they have a chance to worry. 


If you, too, would like to enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection, by all 
means send the coupon today and get all the facts. You will be 
pleased with the low cost—less than a nickel a day. You will 
be pleased with the T.C.U. Policy which says what it means and 
means what it says. You will be pleased with the generous benefits 


You will be pleased with the T.C.U. record of more 
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Our House of Poems 
(Continued from page 23) 


The Magic Carpet, compiled by 
Gertrude E. Richards (Houghton 
Mifflin). “There Is No Frigate 
Like a Book.” 

The Melody of Earth, compiled by 
Gertrude E. Richards (Houghton 
Mifflin). “Stairways and Gar- 
dens.” 

Modern American Poetry, compiled 
by Louis Untermeyer (Houghton 
Mifflin). “The Monk in the 
Kitchen.” 

More Silver Pennies, compiled by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson (Mac- 
millan). “Antique Shop,” “The 
Mirror,” “Proof,” and “Who's 
In?” 

One Hundred Best Poems for Boys 
and Girls, compiled by Marjorie 
Barrows (Whitman). “Little,” 
“Song for a Little House,” and 
“The Table and the Chair.” 

One Hundred Choice Selections, com- 
piled by Phineas Garrett (Penn). 
No. 33, “Grandfather's Clock.” 

Pieces That Have Won Prizes, com- 
piled by Frank McHale (Noble and 
Noble). “The Kitchen Clock.” 

Silver Pennies, compiled by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (Macmillan). 
“Bartholomew,” “An Old Woman 
of the Roads,” and “Song against 
Children.” 

Snow-Bound, by John G. Whittier 
(various publishers). 

Sung under the Silver Umbrella 
(Macmillan). “Animal Crackers,” 
“The Potatoes’ Dance,” and “The 
Shiny Little House.” 


Nonreaders Learned to 
Read 


(Continued from page 15) 


again. Keep mechanics  subordi- 
nated, we warned. Talk with him 
about what he has found our, lead 
him to ask questions, and then help 
him with the words needed to answer 
his questions. 

Three months later David showed 
us a third-grade book about airplanes 
that he was reading, and told us some 
facts which it contained. Then we 
said, “You couldn’t have read that 
three months ago, could you?” 

“No,” he answered, “I couldn’t 
tead much of anything three months 
ago. Funny. Why, reading’s easy.” 

The fact that he couldn’t yet read 
as well as his brilliant sister at his age 
had ceased to be important. 

Mona, our third nonreader, was 
nine years old and in the second 
grade. She was on the preprimer 
level in reading but she had grown 
too tall for the first-grade seats. 

Her mental age on the Binet scale 
Was six months in advance of her 
chronological age; but on the Arthur 
scale her mental age was four months 
below her chronological age, ten 
months below her Binet mental age. 
This difference is often symptomatic 
of socially maladjusted children. Of 
the tests on the Arthur scale, her 
Healy Pictorial I score was lowest— 
7.8 years. Socially maladjusted chil- 
dren usually fall very low on this 
test, 

She didn’t like school, she told us. 
She didn’t like the children; they 
wouldn’t let her play with them. 


| 





We talked with the mother. Mona 
had never played with other children, 
she said. They lived on the edge of 
town and there were no children in 
the neighborhood. To be with chil- 
dren of her age she would have had to 
cross a railroad track, and that her 
mother was afraid to have her do. 

It seemed probable that Mona had 
not learned to read in the first grade 
because she was too preoccupied with 
feelings of frustration. She wanted 
to be one of the group and didn’t 


EDUCATION 





[' REQUIRES harder and more intelligent 
effort to wage peace than to wage war. 
War increases the separation among 


peoples fighting each other. 





IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS 


know how. Her failure widened the 
gulf between them. 

Mona was helped to become one of 
her group. A high-school senior un- 
dertook to be a big sister—to arrange 
little “get-togethers” for a half doz- 
en children on Saturday afternoons 
and sometimes after school, to see 
Mona safely to and from these af- 
fairs, to help her in various subtle 
ways to become a valued member of 
that group. This same senior took 
her to the library once a week, helped 


EEE —E 
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. ALWAYS, WE ARE 


her pick out books that she could 
read (preprimers at first) and shared 
them with her—listening to Mona 
read them, talking about them, and 
sometimes reading a little to her. 
Two months later Mona was reading 
easy first readers well. 

Alan, David, and Mona were non- 
readers because of unsolved problems 
which upset them emotionally. When 
they were given the help they needed 
to solve these problems they quickly 
learned to read. 
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work-tool for peace are infinitely greater. 
To use the airplane to a maximum 


degree for the purposes of peace, however, 


requires that people first learn and under- 





To win and maintain peace, all nations 
must be united on one side. 

Now, the peoples of the world have at 
their disposal a powerful new force with 
unlimited potentialities for peace: air trans- 
portation. 

It can be employed to unite all peoples 
in a common endeavor for peace. However 
much the airplane may have displayed its 


global power in war, its possibilities as a 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


buaibon. wear 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C. L. A. 


stand, not necessarily the mechanics, but 
the meaning of world air transportation. 

It lies within the power of teachers and 
school administrators to take a leading 
place among the workers for peace, by in- 
culeating young people and adults alike 
with the significance of flight. We seek your 
participation, and we invite your questions 


and suggestions. Please write for a free copy 


of “Air Age Education News.” 





wer 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, WN. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YC X 17, N.Y. 





Air-Age Education Research Is 


Sponsored by American Airlines, Inc., to Aid Teachers and 


School Administrators in Furthering Increased Knowledge and Understanding of Air Transportation 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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might help you with 
your problem of getting your class to enjoy books 


Based on belief, alert youngsters can become interested in any 
subject they know something about, you might plan a program of 
Reading All Round a popular subject such as Horses. Working 

toward this, you might confer with your Librarian about books 
needed or choose them for yourself. These questions should direct 
Then ask the class to read round a fairly broad search through 
the subject in preparation for a the pages of literature, my- 
thology, biography and con- 
temporary stories. 


radio-style quiz program in which 
all would take part. “he ques- 
tions could be based on the fol- This suggestion made by Miss 
lowing hints, varied of course Bethany C. Swearingen, Assist- 
according to reading needs  gyz Librarian, Public Library, 
and your own original ideas. Jackson, Mississippi. 
1. Name and describe the favorite 
mounts of Richard 1, Buffalo Bill, 
Robert E. Lee, Sitting Bull, Lone 


Ranger and Alexander the Great. 


We hope the above is helpful 
to you just as chewing Gum 
helps millions of people daily. 
i Oe tet wees ot Guiles Op A benefit that might especially 
the following appear: Rozinante, appeal to you as a teacher, 
Babieca, Velvet, Smoky, Bobcat, 


is that chewing seems to aid 
Mancha and Gato, the Magic 


concentration and to keep the 
mind awake...a welcome aid 
after a hard day at school, 
when you are home and want 


Horse? 

3. What characteristics distinguish 
the following: Pegasus, Sleipner, 
the Trojan Horse, Lron Horse, Crazy 
Horse and Man-O-Watr 








to read or mark papers, etc. 









Wrigley’s Spearmint — js not available. We only wish 


upply of all Chewing Gum to help you 


there rea biever 






é t é yer su 
ut §$ iat more people could get the ve ts fi u the 
¥ J. , ied , > » eee sana? Lua? 
chewing. For, k pp im mind, tt is the chewing that does 
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| Invitations - Announcements 
| W, ddi 100 Engraved - $10.00 
Including e slopes. 
FOR CLASSWORK, | WW GIING 4 cunt Smeraved $5.00 
decorate burnt wood etchines, glorified \= | Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


glass, etc.... Write for catalog 2-46. | N. Ott Engraving Co., 1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St.. CHICAGO] | 


IMPROVED PENMANSHIP 
Guaranteed 











Each strip measures 21" 
x 6". Shows three let- 
ters in capital and low- 
er case. Tough heavy 
bristol board. Cleans 
easily; lasts long. 


PRINT 


These handwriting perception strips make teaching penman- 
ship easier, more effective. Z-B PEN-UP PIN-UPS guide and 
inspire your class to write better, serve students as easily- 
visible, constant reminder of correct letter forms. 

Order now! Use them in both upper grades and for begin- 
ners. Display constantly; refer students frequently, watch 
handwriting improve. 


AND SAVE 


Each set consists of 10 big strips showing 


complete alphabet and numbers 0 to 9. 
Available in cursive or print letters. 


ZANER-BLOSER CO. Columbus 8, Ohio 


” ZANER-BLOSER co. CO Check, money order or stamps enclosed 
Columbus 8, Ohio © Ship C.v.0. 


Sets CURSIVE LETTERS, Sets PRINT LETTERS 


Please mail 


ORDER TODAY 


$1.25 PER SET 3 SETS $3.00 


A 
10 SETS $10.00 eonaes 


STATE 
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Wilderness Journey 
(Continued from page 27) 


turn to ride, with Sarah behind, 
while Mr. Lincoln drove the cow and 
the pig. Once more they took their 
way through the forest, with the 
pans clanging a lively tune to ac- 
company the birds’ autumn songs. 

Quite often they came to streams 
of water—small creeks which were 
easily crossed, and some small rivers. 
Then they had to go up or down the 
bank looking for a place to get down 
to the water’s edge, a shallow spot 
through which to cross the river, and 
a place not too steep to climb up the 
other side. Once Mr. Lincoln was 
able to shoot a wild turkey for their 
supper. Abe knew it was the best he 
had ever tasted. 

At night, when the animals were 
tied securely to a stake and the fire 
burned bright to frighten away any 
wild night prowler, Abe and Sarah 
stretched out on blankets close by. 
In the firelight their mother read to 
them from the big family Bible. 
Abe and Sarah heard very little of 
the familiar stories—they were soon 
sound asleep, dreaming of their new 
home to be built in Indiana. 

At daybreak, before sunrise, they 
were eating breakfast and_prepar- 
And so 
for several days they traveled, won- 


ing to be on their way again. 


dering at the new country around 
them, a little homesick for the coun- 
try behind. But always Mr. Lincoln 
kept saying, “Just you wait until you 
see where we're goin’!” 

Then one day, all at once, they 
were out of the forest. 

“Oh!” gasped Sarah. 

“Lookee up yonder!” cried Abe. 

“That's the Ohio River, Abe!” 
said his father. 

“It’s so big!” Sarah exclaimed. 

“And so beautiful!” added her 
mother. 

“How are we ever going to get 
across that one?” Abe asked. 

“See that boat a-comin’ yonder?” 
Mr. Lincoln pointed up the river. A 
big, flat-bottomed boat—the biggest 
the children had 
slowly making its way toward them. 


ever seen-—W as 
“That’s the ferry to take us across.” 

After what seemed a long time to 
Abe and Sarah, the ferry reached 
their spot on the shore. They drove 
the cow and the pig onto the big 
boat. When their mother and father 
had ridden the horses on and they 
were all ready for the trip across the 
river, the boatman pulled away and 
they were soon out in the stream. 

“This current’s pretty swift,” the 
boatman told them. “Makes gettin’ 
across mighty slow.” 

But Abe was so fascinated watch- 
ing the water go past them that he 
thought they were traveling alto- 
gether too fast. This was such a big 
river that Abe wondered where all 
the water came from—and where it 


was all going. When the boat 
touched the other shore, his father 
had to shout at him twice before 


Abe really heard him. 
“All off for Indianny!” laughed 
the boatman. 
“Indianny!” 
“Sure enough?” 
“Sure enough!” her husband re- 
plied. “Come on! Let’s set our feet 
in Indianny!” 


cried Mrs. Lincoln. 


When they were all off the boar, 
Mr. Lincoln pointed up the shore to 
a log house. 

“That's Posey’s - place,” he said, 
“He’s the feller I left our things with 
when I was through here before 
lookin’ for a place. Remember | 
told you?” 

“How're we going to get all the 
things on to our place?” anxiously 
inquired Mrs. Lincoln. 

“Well,” drawled Mr. Lincoln, “] 
aim to rent Posey’s wagon to haul 
them in. Come on, let’s get started.” 

The Poseys made them welcome 
and helped them load the wagon. At 
that, it was nearly dark when they 
finished, so they decided to accept 
Mrs. Posey’s invitation to stay all 
night. 

Next morning, after a_ hearty 
breakfast and good-bys to their new 
friends, the Lincoln family was on 
its way once more. Toward evening 
Tom Lincoln suddenly stopped on the 
edge of a clearing. 

“Nancy! Children!” he __ pro- 
claimed proudly. “We're home!” 

Such excitement! Abe and Sarah 
felt sure they had never seen a more 
beautiful spot. 

“Right here,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
jumping down from the wagon and 
drawing a large oblong on the ground 
with a stick, “I’m going to build the 
biggest log cabin in these parts!” 

And so the Lincolns came to In- 
diana to make a new home. 


Betty Has a Good Idea 


(Continued from page 48 


suE (disappointed)—I don’t care 
so much for the red hearts with our 
pink and blue silk, though. I wish 
I had used red silk too. 

BETTY—Remember the cards that 
I received last week for my birthday? 
They are on my desk in my room. 
Some of thém had very pretty sprays 
of flowers in several pastel shades. 
How would you like to cut out some 
of those flowers to use with your 
pink and blue valentines? Then you 
could put the red stickers on the out- 
side of the envelopes. 

suE—Thank you, Betty. 
the cards. 


T'll get 


(Exits and returns promptly with - 


a handful of birthday cards, which 
she shares with Sally and Tom. The) 
look them over, select pictures, and 
start cutting and pasting. 

BETTY—You might like to put 
your valentines. The 
valentine which Janet sent me had 
the verse typed on the envelope, but 
you could write yours on a separate 
slip of paper and paste it on. 

saALLY—I think I'll try to write a 
verse tonight. 

TomM—Count me out on_ that 
poetry stuff! I'll just print “To My 
Valentine” with a red crayon. ; 

BOBBY—Me too! But on Mothers 
I'll put “To My Best Valentine.” 

suE—Thanks loads for helping us 
out, Betty. 

BETTY—Oh, you're welcome. It 
was fun. Next time you want some 
good advice, just call on Betty! 
(Picks up her valentine and sachet 
powder and exits.) 

ALL—'’Bye! And thanks! (The) 
hold up the completed valentines and 
begin to admire them.) 


verses on 
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Leisure-Time Activities 
(Continued from page 17) 


every one of the suggestions, except 
the museum trip, had been adopted 
by at least one child. Several pupils 
who had wanted to go to the museum 
were able to make the trip later. 

The list of spring-vacation sugges- 
tions had been so successful that in 
June we made Vacation Books to take 
home. After discussing ideas for sum- 
mer fun, and listing the best ones on 
the blackboard, each child made his 
own booklet. 

Some pages were headed: 

“Birds I Have Seen” 
for listing) 

“Post Cards and Snapshots” 

“Interesting Places to Visit” (a 
page compiled by teachers and pupils 
listing places within easy traveling 
distance) 

“Books I Have Read” 

“Things to Make and Do” (a page 
listing class suggestions, such as 
“Make a pressed-leaf collection,” 
“Make a birdhouse for next year’s 
bird families,” and so on) 

Since my third-graders did not re- 
turn to me in the fall, I could nox 
find out very accurately how much 
the books meant to them, but when 
the second-graders returned, as third- 
grade pupils, we had a fine exhibit of 
their books, shell and rock collec- 
tions, snapshots, and specimens (cot- 
ton and tobacco from the South, 
leaves, birds’ nests, Indian weapons, 
and many other things). Some of 
these summer interests helped in de- 
termining what should be our first 
unit of the school year. 

Before vacation again approached, 
we were asked to prepare a short en- 
tertainment as our part in the field 
day program. We decided to present 
an original operetta based on our 
summer plans. It 
year’s efforts to promote worthy use 


(room left 


summarized our 


of leisure time, and proved to be 
an ideal culminating activity. 
_ EpirortaL Note: Although Mrs. Miller 
is now teaching a sixth grade, the ac- 
tivities described here were carried out 
when she was a primary teacher. 


Teaching Percentage 
Effectively 


(Continued from page 19 


Find the exact answer. 
If $34.80—.12 or 'Fi0o we find 
‘ioe by dividing $34.80 by 12. 
If $2.90—"Mo00, then ; 
100 & $2.90, or $290. 
In working Type II problems, the 
pupils should form the habit of sub- 
stituting the phrase “part of” for 
“per cent.” After the relation has 
deen stated as a fraction (which may 
d¢ a proper or an improper fraction), 
the decimal equivalent to the nearest 
hundredth should be found. Then the 
decimal may be expressed as a per 

cent, 


D) 
100 


A Type II Problem 


Mr. C earns $300 a month. He 
pays $54 a month rent for his house. 
What per cent of his income does 
Mr. C pay out for rent? 


Solution 
Reread the question, saying, “What 
hart of his income does Mr. C pay 
out for rent?” 








| 


| 


Think: $1 is 1400 of his income, so 
$54 is "S400, 

Change “400 to its equivalent dec- 
imal, .18. 

Express .18 as 18%. 


PART II. APPLICATIONS 
OF PERCENTAGE 


Even the person who seldom needs 
to use per cents in computation needs 
an understanding of the concept of 





percentage if he is to grasp the sig- 
nificance of much that he reads and 
hears. To focus attention upon this 
need, the teacher and the pupils may 
well collect from newspapers, gov- 
ernment pamphlets, and magazines 
statements which use per cents. Ade- 
quate time in class should be devoted 
to reading and interpreting the state- 
ments collected. The following are 
suggestive. 





After the opening of the new factory, 
the population of the town increased 
125. 

A survey indicated that only 2% of 
the houses in the town were vacant. 

The material is 60% wool and 49% 
rayon. 

The milk contains 3% butterfat. 

The cost of living increased 
during one year. 

There is a 20° federal tax on furs. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Mortar and Pestle Hand quern was used 


Animals and slaves turned hourglass 
mill in Roman times 


Millstones were turned by water power. 
Romans used iron plow, also 


UNIT I. THE HOURGLASS MILL 


Desired Outcomes 


1. To learn that the cultivation of wheat determined the agricultural 
pattern of civilization. 

2. To gain an understanding in the facts (1) that wheat was the staple 
food in ancient Rome (2) that it did not spoil easily, so that it could be 
stored and shipped to other countries as means of exchange. 

3. To study the early developments of the farm methods used in the pro- 
duction of wheat 


Developing the unit in third and fourth grades 


A. Topics for Research and Discussion 


1. What geographic and climatic conditions made it possible for the 
Romans to settle along the Tiber River and raise wheat? 

2. Read and find out all that you can about the following implements used 
in production of wheat in ancient Rome: plow, sickle, scythe, cradle, flail, 
stripper, harrow. 

3. Read to find out what was meant by “‘treading out the grain’, “binding 
by hand”, “‘gleaning’’, ““winnowing’’. 

4.: Describe a Roman quern. Tell how it was used to grind the wheat 
berries into flour. 

5. Read and tell the story about the ancient myth of “Ceres” that explains 
the fertility of the earth. What word do we have from the word Ceres? 


B. Laboratory Experiences 
1. Bring to class a piece of meat, an apple and kernels of grain. Store them, 
and observe which will keep the longest without spoiling. 
2. Why do you think that when the Romans found out that wheat would 
keep for a long time without spoiling that it was a great discovery to them? 


C. Suggestive Activities 


1. Collect and display pictures of Roman farm implements. 

2. Collect and display books about the ancient Roman wheat farmer. 

3. Make a picture dictionary by drawing and labeling the following: 
Roman plow, harrow, sickle, scythe, cradle, flail, stripper, quern, water mill. 

4. Keep your dictionary in an alphabetical order. 

5. Make a sand table scene showing Roman farmer at work. 


Developing the unit in intermediate and upper grades 


A. Topics for Research and Discussion 


1. Locate the wheat growing valley of the ancient Romans. 

2. From your research reading explain the following statement: “the 
growing of wheat seeds helped the Roman civilization to prosper.” 

3. Describe Roman farm life. 

4. Compare the Roman method of building an aqueduct to carry water 
across a valley to modern pipe lines. Explain the scientific principle that is 
involved. 

5. How did the Romans get sufficient supply of water to keep water 
wheels in operation during periods when streams would be low? 

6. Describe a Roman quern and tell how it was operated to grind wheat 

From your research reading tell about the iron plow and stripper that 
the farmers of Gaul taught the Roman farmers to use. 

8. Does the modern farmer depend upon Ceres to have a productive 
wheat crop? What does he do? 


B. Laboratory Experiences 


1. Analyze a wheat berry. Cut it in two lengthwise. Look at the parts with 
a magnifying glass. 
2. Find: 
(a) What part is used for flour? 
(b) What part sprouts when the wheat berry is planted? 
(c) What is the outside part? 


C. Suggestive Activities 
1. Draw a diagram of a cross section of wheat berry. Label the different 
parts. 
2. Draw pictures of the various implements used by the Roman farmer. 
3. Write a composition on one of the following: 
(a) Roman Farm Implements 
(b) Slaves ac Work on a Wheat Farm 
(c) Quern 
(d) First Water Wheel 
(e) Roman Bakery 
4. Pretend that you are an archeologist who has uncovered a Roman 
bakery and write an account of your work describing your findings in the 
bakery. 
5. Make a trade map of ancient Roman Empire. Show how wheat was ex- 
changed with other countries for other products. 
6. Have assembly programs 
(a) Share with others information and facts gathered 
(b) Make an original motion picture 
7. Keep a notebook. 
8. Make a time line. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Chapman, Henry S. Stories of Ancient People, pp. 143-162. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1929. Grades 4-8. 

Meyer, Hamer, Grisso. The Old World and lis Gifts, pp. 185-238. Chicago: Follett 
Publishing Company, 1942. Grades 6-8. 

Nida, William L. Inventions and Discoveries of Ancient Times. 
New York: Laidlaw Brothers, 1932. Grades 3-8. 

Nathan, Adele, Gurman, The Farmer Sows His Wheat. 
New York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1932. Grades 3-8. 

Petersham, Maud and Petersham, Miska. Story Book of Foods from the Field. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1936. Grades 3-8. 

Petersham, Maud and Petersham, Miska. Story Book of Wheat. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company 1936. Grades 3-8, 

Wing, Camilla. The Talking Millstones. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History, 1945. Grades 3-8, 

SOURCES FOR TEACHING MATERIALS 

American Education Press Inc., Columbus, Ohio, Unit Study Books No. 405 

American Institute of Baking, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 

Bur. of Agri. Econ., Department of Agriculture 

Encyclopedia Brittannica, Inc., 3301 Arthington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Unit Cereals Corn and W heat 

Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Write to The Instructor (see coupon on page 66) for your copy of The Talking Millstones. 
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Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


quickly... effectively... successfully! 
sscsceseseeeses FREE TO TEACHERS «+ 


37 COSTUMES— with detailed sketches to 
show exactly how to make them. 

USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes 
and instructions for dyeing old materials so 
they may be used again. 

APPLYING MAKEUP— methods of applica- 
tion, types to use for various characters. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS—what equipment you'll 
need and how to use it most effectively. 








Includes Costume Directions for 
HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS 
HEALTH PAGEANTS 


and 
Donkey Pirate Greek 
Bird Brownie Frontiersman 
Dormouse Robin Hood Spaniard 
Clown Norseman Fairy 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 





BV ai eis ~~ °° 1 
teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, | RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
Acetate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and | 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 
Mixtures. | Please send me a FREE copy of “How to | 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're ; ¥ | 
| 


eants. 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. a eo | 
& Oa 00 6 ctevces vhcccencusncousesseys | 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee School Se ere ee ee mt ye ne 
i icdicadvwcckaemaeiaeenenuniededs | 
inkeucuvsconsucccaacent Stute | 
Dennquneupemsass <ancneci><ureapemennennaneinemnanndn J 









Rest-—Relax- Wave Fun in the Rockies! 


COLORADO 









every precious minute of your interlude of rest 
and relaxation after the war years . . . in the wonderland of the 
Colorado Rockies. In this romantic land of far horizons, the orderly peace of 
nature will sooth your tired nerves, quickly restore vigor. Ride and hike 
sky-hung trails that cool themselves among lodge pole pines . . . "Go 
Western” to your heart's content on a dude ranch . . . drive your car on 
boulevards through unending miles of mountain splendor. Visit Mesa Verde 
National Park and the Indian country, Rocky Mountain National Park, the 
Royal Gorge, Central City opera, rodeos, and picturesque ghost towns. Wide 
variety of accommodations: hotels, mountain lodges, motor hotels, dude ranch- 
es—at reasonable rates. You'll always 
treasure your Colorado vacation |! 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS 
Attend Summer School at one of Colorado's col- 
leges or universities—at the same time enjoy- 
ing an unforgettable vacation. Summer Quarter 
dates: University of Colorado, Boulder...June 
17-Aug. 23; University of Denver, Denver... 
June 17-Aug. 23; Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs...July 1-Aug. 23; Colorado 
A.&M, College, Ft. Collins...Jume 24- 
Sept. 13; Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley...June 8-Aug. 16. 








RAD Department of 
| C 0 L 0 Public Relations 
217 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 

I Please send information checked below: 

( ) WWustrated Booklet ( ) Dude Ranches 
i! ) Fishing and Wildlife ( ) Highway Map 








NAME...... 





SAVE. YOURSELF POSSIBLE INCONVENIENCE 


BY MAKING ADVANCE RESERVATIONS NOW 








ADDRESS. 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 32-33) 


THE FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY 


. te 6. T 11. F 16. F 
2. F Ale 12. FT 7. 
KX F 8. F 13. F 
4. T i 14. T 
5. F 10. I 15. T 
Il. 1. halyard 
2. union 
3. William H. Taft 
4. dipped 
§. surrender 
Ill. 1. b 2. a 3. d 4.c¢ 
CHARACTERS IN LITERATURE 
I. lb S. a 9. b 3. ¢€ 
Zz ¢ 6. a 10. a 14. a 
3. a 7. b li. c 15. ¢ 
4.¢ 8. c 12. b 16. a 
Il. 1. Tom Sawyer 
2. Alice in Wonderland 
3. Evangeline 
4. Little Women 
§. Treasure Island 
6. “Uncle Remus” Stories 
7. A Christmas Carol 
8. The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow 
9. Rip van Winkle 
10. David Copperfield 
11. The King of the Golden 
River 
12. Lassie Come-Home 
13. The Prince and the Pauper 
14. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
OUR HUMAN MECHANISM 
1. cells 12. food 
2. 98.6 13. lungs 
3. brain 14. four 
4. three 15. arteries 
§. cranium 16. sounds 
6. 500 17. skin 
7. 214 18. twelve 
8. seventy-two 19. ten 
9. calcium 20. five to six 
10. two 21. one inch 
11. eyes 22. liver 
DO YOU KNOW TODAY'S 
RUSSIA? 
I. 1. one sixth 
2. North America 
3. Ural Mountains 
4. level land 
5. taiga 
6. tundra 
7. steppes 
8. coal mines 
9. dairying 
10. citrus fruits 


11. Crimean Peninsula 


12. Murmansk 
13. Ob 
14. Volga 
Bish.é 38 BE KC 9. i 
2¢ 4h 6a 8 j 10¢ 


Hand Puppets 
for Creative Play 
(Continued from page 38) 


rALooK (nods his head)—Yes, of 
course you may go. We both enjoy 
hunting, even though our skins are 
not the same color. 

(Yiko comes in, waving arms, 
Pedro continues to snore softly.) 

yuo (nodding his bead)—Good 
morning, friends! May I go hunting 
too? 

RED FEATHER AND IPALOOK—Yes, 
indeed! Glad to have you join us! 








saLty (bowing head)—Boo-hoo. 
0-0-0! Boooo-o! Hoooo! 

(Pedro snores loudly.) 

(Enter Ling Chang.) 

LING CHANG (waving his arms)— 
Why are you crying, little American 
girl? 

SALLY (raising her head up ani 
down)—Boohoo! I wanted them to 
visit school with me, and all they 
want to do is sleep and hunt! 
Boohoo! 

LING CHANG (nodding head wise- 
ly)—Oh, but you see they do not 
know what a fine school you attend, 
or they would not be so stubborn! 

(All characters stand with bowed 
heads, ashamed.) 

LING CHANG—Have they ever 
heard the beautiful songs you sing? 
Have they ever seen the many books 
with covers colored like wild flowers 
in the woods? 

(Red Feather lifts his head eagerly 
to listen.) 

LING CHANG—Have they ever 
tried to sit at one of the comfortabk 
desks or write on the big blackboard 
with chalk of many colors? 

(Pedro sits up, wide awake.) 

LING CHANG—Have they eve: 
heard any of the lessons or seen the 
fine pictures of different countries, 
people, birds, animals, and 
other things? 

(At the word “animals” Ipalook 
and Yiko lift their heads.) 

LING CHANG—I for one want to 
visit your school! Though I have 
never visited real American schools, 
[ have heard a great deal about them. 

SALLY (nodding head)—Yes, an 
American school is a very fine place 
to go! Besides the things you spoke 
of, there are many other things to do 
and see, just as important! 

PEDRO (waving arms )—Oh, please, 
Sally, may I go and visit school too? 

RED FEATHER (waving 
Sally, I want to go too! 

viko (nodding head)—Yes, yes. 
I'll go too. Hunting can wait! 

IALOOK (nodding his head)—Ot 
course it can, till tomorrow, or may- 
be the next day. I want to go and 
visit the American school too! 

SALLY (waving arms)—Oh, fine! 
We'll all go! Won't my teacher be 


many 


aris )=— 


glad! 

Our Third-Grade 
Style Show 
(Continued from page 36) 
show. The mothers and the art 


teacher will help the children take 
off some costumes and put on others. 

“How long have you worked on 
the style show?” 

“The original committee of three 
children experimented for three sep- 
arate 45-minute periods. Then they 
presented their results and all the 
girls began their work. They spent 
three more 45-minute periods making 
the costumes.” ae 

“It’s a big job taking care of all 
these things, isn’t it?” 

“As soon as a costume and its ac- 
cessories are finished we pin them on 
the wire with the name of the pupil. 
We put the unfinished ones in a pile 
until the next class period.” 

“T notice that the costumes are 
pinned on top of a mural. How can 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Our Third-Grade 
Style Show 


(Continued from page 74) 


the children who are painting that 
mural get to it to work?” 

“They can’t, until these costumes 
are taken down, and the costumes 
must stay up until the style show is 
over. Notice that for one child’s 
costume there are nine pieces—a big 
striped collar, a skirt, a hat, an apron, 
a little purse, a necklace, a bracelet, 
a handkerchief, and buckles for her 
shoes. I couldn’t possibly take them 
all down for the sixth grade to work 
on their mural each day.” 

“Do the sixth-graders object?” 

“This class doesn’t. Some sixth- 
graders might, but these pupils like 
to do so many different things that 
they have been very gracious about 
letting their murals rest for two 
weeks until we take down the paper 
dresses.” 

This style show gave the third 
grade wonderful opportunities to in- 
vent things. “Let’s have another 
style show next week,” they said. 
Children’s enthusiasm is wonderful! 
Would that we had enough teachers 
to keep up with it! 


The Bill of Rights 


(Continued from page 66) 


made up of twelve impartial men 
and women who are to hear and 
weigh the evidence for and against 
the accused. 

JAMES—He is entitled to have wit- 
nesses in his favor, too, and if he 
can’t hire a lawyer, one will be ap- 
pointed to handle his case. 

GEORGE—Why couldn’t he handle 
his own case? 

PHILIp—Lawyers know the laws 
and the procedure of the courts bet- 
ter that the average citizen does. A 
man usually prefers to have a law- 
yer, but he may be permitted to act 
as his own counsel if he wishes to do 
so and is competent. 

MARGARET—By Amendment Seven 
aman has a right to trial by jury 
in any case where he is being sued 
for twenty dollars or more. 

JaMEs—Amendment Eight pro- 
tects a man against injustice, after he 
has been accused of committing a 
crime, or has been found guilty. It 
says that excessive bail shall not be 
required. Bail is the amount that 
someone agrees to forfeit if an ac- 
cused person does not appear for 
trial. If bail has been furnished, he 
need not stay in jail in the interval. 

SARAH—If the jury finds him 
guilty, the court must not impose an 
excessive fine, or inflict “cruel or un- 
usual punishment.” 

DoRA—Amendment Nine says that 
the listing of certain rights in the 
Constitution doesn’t mean that these 
are the only ones to which the people 
are entitled. 

HaRRY—And the Tenth Amend- 
ment says that all powers which are 
not specifically granted to the feder- 
al government by the Constitution, 
or which the states are not forbidden 
to exercise, belong by right to the 
states or to the people. 

_ ANNE—The whole Constitution is 
intended to secure the greatest pos- 
sible good for all the people. Let’s 


recite the Preamble, which gives the 
reasons for having the Constitution. 

ALL—“We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves. and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 





JAMES (rises and addresses the 
audience)—The Bill of Rights has 
helped to make America strong ever 
since 1791. We who have partic- 
ipated in this forum discussion are 
young, but we can uphold these 
principles and we shall make it our 
business to do so. 

PHILIP—As a fitting conclusion, 
we are reciting a poem, “Our United 
States,” which tells how we feel about 
our country. 





ALL (or an individual pupil)— 
With each new day that dawns, all 
we 
Who dwell within thy gates 
Would breathe a prayer of gratitude 
For our United States. 
Resolved anew to stand as one, 
Our sturdy forty-eight, 
And spend our souls on splendid 
things— 
Not jealousies and hates. 
(Continued on page 76) 








AN INTERESTING 
WAY TO TEACH GOOD 
CLEANLINESS HABITS 


JOIN THE IVORY INS 


LOTS OF PEOPLE BEL 







INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEET — colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home Through them, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents. 


TION 
ATTOOL NURSES 


Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
among the pupils is an in- 
tegral part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
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~ The Ivory Inspection Patrol is designed to appeal to the com- 


petitive spirit inherent in children. It makes cleanliness a fasci- 


“a nating game. 


ness habits. 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, the 
Patrol material already has proved an effective means 
of teaching children the importance of good cleanli- 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your 
school program and promote a very worthwhile ob- 


jective—better cleanliness habits among your pupils. The ma- 


terial is yours for the asking. 


THIS 


COUPON WILL BRING 


IT. TO YOu, 





students. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box $99, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
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rs embarrassing to tell a mother 
l that her child has head lice 
embarrassing to you and to her. Do 
this—send a note telling her about 
McKesson’s A-200 Pyrinate and 


embarrassment is softened . 


any 
. she will 
be appreciative of your interest, and 
will know what to do without risking 


further embarrassment. 


KILLS LICE AND EGGS 


McKesson’s A-200 actually KILLS ON 


~\ 
TEACHER— 


AVOID THIS 
EMBARRASSMENT 





y, 


CONTACT all forms of lice and their 
! 


eggs: 





And only one application is 
necessary! It’s ideal for children .. . 
easy to apply ... easy to remove with 
soap and water. Washes readily from 
A-200 


non-irritating 


clothing. And, very important, 
is non-poisonous, 
won't harm the most tender skin. 
The full size 
costs only 45¢ . .. at any drug store. 
Guaranteed by McKesson & Robbins, 


famous for quality since 1833. 


Economical, too. jar 


SA dN) 


McKESSON & ROBBINS. INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, BRIDGEPORT, CONN.... FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 


_—_ 
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One of the 225 


your health and « 


products made for 


omfort. 








22 Fate Sunland Obib- 


340 SAN FRANCISCO STREET 





EL PASO, TEXAS 
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The Bill of Rights 


(Continued from page 75) 


Determined ever to be true, 

Whatever may await, 

To the traditions and ideals 

Of our United States. 

pomp (/o audience)—Let us all 
stand up and repeat the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

(They do and audience and 
speakers join in singing a_ patriotic 
yong.) 

EpirorIAL Note: The poem, “Our 
United States,” written by Elizabeth 
Newell, is reprinted from the February 
1941 issue of THE Instructor. “Our Own 
Land,” by J. Lilian Vandevere, in THE 
Instructor for November 1945, would 


be a suitable song to sing at the end of 
the play. 


SO, 


Teaching Percentage 
Effectively 


Continued from page 73 


Life situations which require the 
ability to compute correctly with 
per cents are many and varied. These 
situations may be made more mean- 
ingful for pupils if they have a part 
in the collection of data and in the 
formulation of the problems to be 
solved. Current arithmetic involving 
the use of per cents may well include 
the following topics: safety, health, 
food supply, transportation, invest- 
ments, insurance, population trends, 
planning, housing, recreation 
facilities, budgeting (income, 
gy, and time), sports, 
business cycles. 


cily 
ener- 
taxation, 


In teaching any of the applications 
of percentage, it is important that 
pupils develop the ability to interpret 
the part-whole relationships in terms 
of the three types of problems. Pu- 
pils should ask themselves questions 
similar to the foliowing as a ‘guide 
to their thinking. 

Is the whole given? Is the relation 
between the whole and a part stated? 
If so, I can find the part. 

Is the whole given? Is a part giv 
en? If so, I can find the relation 
between the part and the whole. 

Is the part given? Is the relation 
between the part and the whole giv- 
en? If so, I can find the whole. 

The effective teaching of percent- 
age should constitute the outstanding 
goal in mathematics classes in grades 
seven and eight. However, the topic 
is of such importance that additional 
time might well be given to it in 
subsequent courses in high school. 


Prevalent Faults in Speech 


(Continued from page 20) 


below are representative words often 
mispronounced. They are offered in 
the hope that the teacher will observe 
these faults in her pupils’ speech and 
will correct them as skill and oppor- 
tunity permit: 

Incorrect consonant quality: when, 
where, what, white (wherein a w is 
often substituted for a wh); “pitch- 
er” for picture; “licorish” for lic- 
orice. 

Misplaced accent: municipal, re- 
search, museum, romance, magazine. 

Omission of requisite sounds: li- 
brary, probably, February, perhaps, 
violet, surprise, suppose, history. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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| OUR STORY 
WORKBOOK 


GRADED 
READING 
WORKBOOKS 


Interesting 
lesson material in ¢ 
jent and attractive 
including colorin 
lustratious 

highly correlate w 
Gates and Thorndike list 


SEE US READ (ly 
primer) Simple exercises 
for the beginning reader 
Cutting and pasting 
work included 
WE READ BY OURSELVES (I’rimer) Frerciv 
include comprehension, retention, practice in Wor 
recognition, 121 outline pictures for coloring 
OUR STORY WORKBOOK (First Grade) Introductory Pho- 
netic exercises and word analysis. 140 iljustrations. 
LET’S READ FOR FUN (Second Grade) Stories and ex 
for reading and drill featuring context, association 
tition, 36 illustrations. 
Heavy Paper Covers, Each 4 
—_ 8 x 10 1-2 inches 
Copy, 28 Cents. 
Dozen fe Sglen $2.80 postop» 
CATALOG FREE— 
Over 3000 Teaching Aids 


BECKLEY-CARDY . 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
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WANT A FEDERAL JOB? 
BEGIN $1,506 — $2,650 A YEAR 


you have a big 
and education. 


Teachers, advantage, because of yo 


training Veterans get preference 


U. S. Government Positions pay $1506 to $2650 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant we 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 159 


hon eles 4, N. Y., for free thirty-two page book wi 
list of positions for teachers. You will get full pa 
ticulars telling what to do to qualify for appointment 


vce 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain 
rge joints. Keeps shoes shapely. 

P > well dressed if shoes are 
tly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
or de partment stores; or write for Free 
Trial Offer. Est. over 30 years 


The Fischer Mfg. Co., Dept. 10, 
3522 No. Downer » Mib iiwaukee 11, Wis. 


YARN 


CIRCLE YARN CO., 


POEMS 


Teachers Ask For 
Books I and Il 


Only 


"Ba 


If purchased with 
your subscription to 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine, specia! 


price of each Ror 


Book is only 
There are 480 poems in these two volumes. Fa- 
vorites for reading and recitation. They actually 
are poems which teachers ask for, because they 
were chosen from those requested for publication 
in THE INSTRUCTOR over a long period. 


100 G AMES 












BEFORE AFTER 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Knitting Worsteds, Heathers, Baby 
Yarns, Knitting Floss, other selec 
tions. Ali 100 per cent Virgin Woe 
2334-H North 29th fSt., Phila. 32, Pa 
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and Playground 
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Three hundred and twenty pages of games for 
every age and occasion. Full instructions wit 
helpful illustrations. Indoor and outdoor games, 
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tion to THE INSTRUCTOR 
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games for special classroom work, and many 
others. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Feb. Ve | 
| Dansville, N. 
| Enclosed please find, for: ] 
| Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I $ | 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book II | 
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How Machines Affect Our 
Lives 


(Continued from page 24) 


moving objects. When man learned 
to put handles on his tools and to 
sharpen them, he could do many 


f) The screw.—The early print- 
ing press used the screw to press the 
type against the paper. Screws are 
still used in many machines to lift 
weights or grind materials. The 
water faucets and the food choppers 
in our kitchens contain screws. 


c) Machines have helped man to 
use new materials. 

d) Machines have helped man to 
use his skill in constructing bridges, 
tunnels, buildings, and so on. 

e) Machines can make finer ad- 
justments than human fingers; can 
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The Story 0, Tools and Machines 
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rated metals from stones. These 
metals could be hammered into new 
shapes and molded into new forms. 
Copper was one of the first metals to 
be used in this way. Later, tin was 
discovered. When copper and tin 
were melted together, they made a 
harder and better material for tools, 
called bronze. Then man found iron, 
from which he could make still bet- 
ter tools. The workers with these 
metals were called smiths. With the 
tools which the smiths made, ancient 
peoples were able to cut down trees, 
make ships and buildings, make cloth, 
glassware, and so on. 

3. The Middle Ages marked the be- 
ginning of the Machine Age. The 
population was rapidly increasing. 
More food and clothing were needed. 
There were not many slaves to do 
the work. People were beginning to 


travel. They saw new and better 
RE AFTER : 

things that they wanted. Finally 
SAMPLES ff in the eighteenth century the steam 
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4 with J °T0ss sections of logs were the first The paraffined carton protects butter’s delicate flavor from outside odors which may be 
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engine and the spinning jenny were 
invented. These machines led the 
way to many changes. Hand labor 
at home was replaced gradually by 
machine work in factories, new kinds 
of power were used, more and better 
products were manufactured. This 
change has been called “The Indus- 


trial Revolution.” 


upon wheels, cogs fitting into cogs 
with exactness. 

b) The lever.—A lever is a bar or 
tod which is put under a weight to 
lift it. When a man presses on the 
opposite end of the bar, much of 
the weight of the load is borne by 
the fulcrum. When early man pried 
up a boulder or paddled his canoe, 
he was using levers. Can openers, 
xissors, pump handles, seesaws—all 
are levers. Practically every machine 
contains one or more levers. 


ames for 
om c) The wedge—A wedge is a 
1d many [ff Piece of wood, stone, or metal which 


eb, 3-16 


tapers to a thin edge. Knives and 
axes are examples of wedges with 
tp cutting edges. 


people in the Far North can enjoy 
tropical foods. 





from much of the drudgery which 
was unavoidable in the past. 








Industries (Ginn). Part VI of 
“Man and His Changing Society.” 








Whatever the product, it is the brand name that enables the homemaker to pick and 


choose and then buy the brand that gives her the most for her money. But for no product 
has brand identification been the trademark of quality so much as for butter. 


This is true because most homemakers select the brand of butter they use on the basis of 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons — 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 
2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 
3. Protects perishable body and texture. 
4, Gives better sanitary protection 
and prevents crushing. — 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 








5. Reduces moisture loss. 

6. Convenience in handling. 

7. Guards against rancidity. 

8. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street + Chicage 2, Illinois 


e 
THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN faraflined CARTONS 
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| 
| d) The inclined plane—Man dis- 
| @j covered very early that it was easier 
| @ % roll a log up a hill than to lift it. 
| Egyptians used inclined planes 
| J for moving the stones to build the 
| § Pyramids. Workmen today use skids 
| to load and unload trucks and ships. 
| 
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e) The pulley—A pulley is a 
Wheel with a rope,-belt, or chain 
Most 


Moving over it. elevators 


operate on pulleys. 
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16-1966 DeVry 16mm sound-on- 
film projector. 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT. 


The ultimate of sound ... clear 
definition of image... soft, natural 
brilliance that assures viewing com- 
fort because it is kind to the eyes- 
that’s what you get in the new 
DeVry 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
jector. The new DeVry is the 3-pur- 
pose unit that: 

1) SAFELY projects both sound 
and silent films; 


(2) shows BOTH black-and-white 
and color film without extra equip- 
ment; 
(3) whose separately housed 25 
watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch 
electro-dynamic speaker afford 
portable Public Address facilities 
~indoors and out. 
DEVRY MOVIE CAMERAS-— 
16mm. or 35mm. are the motion 
picture cameras cinematographers 
prefer for their personal filming. 
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TIME WINNER of Army-Navy "” for the 


of mot <ture sound equipment 





-» SINCE 1913 
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Foremost among al! songbooks for 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—ond 
besides it is such a tremendous value for 
the money. 
= ich words and 
224 Songs "<2 
8 a im se. Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
and many others. 


Low Priced only 20c per copy 


$16.00 per hundred $2.15 per dozen 
(not postpaid) (postpaid) 














{ Special Offer to Teachers Only— “| 
| THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. H 
} 257 Ninth Se., Winona Lake, Indiana H 
' Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY SONGS. } 
1 Tench 
Pe enisinnmeanmenae a. a \ 
1 School. le you Tes \ 
i ' 
| Addr — H 
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MB THE 3-PURDOSE DROUECTOR 


| The February Hall of Fame | 
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Continued from page 70) 


MARY—Stop your bickering, boys. 
Here is George Washington. As you 
know, he was born February 22, 
1732. 

ELLEN—He was the first president 
of the United States. 


LARRY—But before that he was | 


the general who won the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

JOHN—I wonder whether that 
story people tell about his cutting 
down the cherry tree is true. You 
know, the one where, when his father 
questioned him about it, he said— 

WASHINGTON (in high voice) —“I 
cannot tell a lie, I did it with my 
little hatchet.” 

JOHN—Yes, that’s right, Ellen. I 
didn’t know you remembered the 
story so well. 

ELLEN—I didn’t say a word. 

LARRY—Why, you did too. 

}OHN—We both heard you. 

ELLEN—I did not. Mary— 

MARY—I'm sorry we can’t be 
polite. Come along. Let’s see who 
is next. Oh, yes, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. He was one of the 
great American poets. Do you know 
any of his poems? 

JOHN—He wrote “The Village 
Blacksmith” and—and “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” didn’t he? 

LARRY—We learned “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” in school. 

MARY—Longfellow wrote many 
poems that children like. He is 
often called the “Children’s Poet.” 

LONGFELLOw—There, you see! A 
white-haired old man—the children’s 
poet! 

MARY (looks indignantly at the 
boys; then shakes her finger at them; 
goes to last statwe)—Here is Charles 
Dickens, a very great English author. 
I suppose there will always be a de- 
mand for Oliver Twist, David 
Copperfield, Tale of Two Cities, and 
the other great books that he wrote. 

JOHN—I haven't read any of 
those yet, but I like the one he wrote 
called A Christmas Carol. 

ELLEN—Oh, I know that one. 1 
like the part where Tiny Tim, the 
little crippled boy, says— 

DICKENS—"“God bless us every 
one.” 

ELLEN (furns quickly toward the 
boys)—Well, I think you might have 
let me finish what Tiny Tim said, 
after all. 

LARRY—What do you mean? 

JOHN—We never said a word. 

ELLEN—Mary, don’t you think 
they might have let me finish what 
Tiny Tim said? 

MARY—Oh, dear me! Please stop 
your fussing. Let’s go into the next 
room and see what’s there. 

(Children exit right.) 

FEBRUARY (enters) —Well, I see 
what you meant about hearing the 
same old stories over and over. It is 
even more annoying than my not 
knowing how many days I have, I 
guess. But I noticed that those chil- 
dren knew a lot more about you than 
just the old chestnuts. They really 
appreciate the contributions you have 
made to their world. And so do I! 
I guess none of the other months can 
boast of as many famous sons as I 
can—even though they do know ex- 
actly how many days they have. 
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SURRENDER DOCUMENT 


Every schoolroom wall, every home will want this 
authentic reproduction of the Japanese Surrender 
Document. Page one shows our flag in colors being 
raised over American Embassy in Tokyo. Page 
two is the great Surrender Document. Page three 
shows the signatures of the Allied and Japanese 
representatives. Size 11 x 8‘, beautifully repro- 
duced with colorful flag cover. 

RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL FUND! 
Your pupils can easily sell these Surrender Docu- 
ments to parents, friends and War Veterans. Ex- 
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Order tor Quantities — We Pay Postage 





VAN’S, 127 N. Dearborn St., Dept.!, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Largest collection of fine color reprodu 
tions in the country. Old Masters, Contem- 
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FREE... and Fun! 


The romance of rayon 
told by Du Pont 























TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK 
A 20-page rayon 
fact book for 

teachers only, 


WALL CHART 
35" x 23”. Mount- 
ed and varnished, 
Actual yarn sam- 
ples included. 





TWO SOUND FILMS 


Dramatic story of 
rayon yarns, fabrics, 
and their care. Write 
for detailed informa - 
tion. Film only. 


¢, 
** 


STUDENT 
BOOKLETS 


Well illustrated 
—written in sim- 
ple terms. Free 
in limited quan- 
tity. 


U. S. students spend millions for 
rayon clothing yearly. Why not tell 
them the thrilling story of this ver- 
satile, modern fiber? It’s an industry 
romance. It’s told by Du Pont, who 
makes three major fibers ... viscose 
fayon, acetate rayon, and nylon. 
To order materials that best suit 
your plans, use coupon section or 
write Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


REGS. U.S. pat. OFF 


du pont rayon 
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Prevalent Faults in Speech 
(Continued from page 76) 


| 

Sounding of silent letters: often, | 
forehead, evening, parliament. 

Addition of sounds: athlete, ath- 
letic, overalls, Westminster. 

Utterance of sounds in improper 
order: children (“childern”), hun- 
dred (“hunderd”), pretend (“per- 
tend”). 

Obviously spelling is affected for 
better or for worse by pronunciation, 
as are communication and_ social 
poise and confidence. Shakespeare 
was right in saying, “Mend your 
speech a little, lest it may mar your 
fortunes.” And the classroom is the 
logical scene for the mending! 


We Held a Cooky Sale 


(Continued from page 18) 


ask what cookies were wanted, listen 





and get those requested, put them | 


in a sack, hand it to the customer, 
ask for the right amount of money, 
make change, put the money in the 
box, and turn to the next customer. 


During the sale, I helped make diffi- | 
cult change, instead of letting the | 


pupils figure it out unaided. | felt 
that they were already learning many 
valuable things suited to their level. 


| A one-cent sale the next day, to dis- 





pose of the remaining cookies, gave 
the children a chance for a repeat 
performance which they 
at ease, being old hands by then. 
The girls and boys were fortunate 
enough to be able to procure un- 


in 


bleached muslin for full-length cur- | 


tains. These were cut and sewed at 
my home. 


were | 


For decoration, pictures a | 


foot high of Mother Goose charac- | 
ters, the Three Bears, and so on, were | 


chosen. Using commercial pictures, 
two of the children traced a picture 
on a curtain and colored it with wax 
crayons until each child had had a 
turn and the curtains were finished. 
I pressed the curtains between news- 
papers until the crayon melted. The 
result was much like block printing 
in its general effect. 

I did not think it was necessary 
for the pictures to be original. I 
wanted the curtains to look well, 
and first-graders could not have 
been expected to reach a high stand- 
ard of artistic quality. With care 
in laundering, and occasional rein- 
forcement of colors, the curtains will 
have esthetic value for several years. 
The children enjoy them very much. 
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ON PAGES 62, 64, and 66 of this 
issue are thirty coupons. Look them 
over. You will find listed all kinds 
of teaching aids, many of them free. 
Fill in the requested data, completely, 
and mail the coupons to us. We'll 
forward them for you, and you will 
receive the materials promptly. It’s 
easy to clip coupons and we do every- 
thing else. 
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Map-pinning the sections where a grain is grown is one 
suggestion for making the study of cereal grains more 
interesting. There are others equally interesting in this 
list of classroom projects. 


Projects are part of a teaching kit which also contains 
23x35’’ wheat kernel wall chart in color, one-act play, 
and 8-page pamphlet illustrated in color. 


Complete teaching kit available free. Reply card 
enclosed in kit so play and pamphlet can be ordered 
in quantities for students. 


* * * 


You appreciate the great opportunity you have in helping to mold 
the future of American youth. You know, too, that you can give more 
of yourself to this vital assignment when you feel your best. May 
we suggest that you eat Ralston cereals regularly? Hot Ralston is 
whole wheat with 214 times as much natural wheat germ as whole 
wheat itself. For this reason, it can honestly be said that hot Ralston 
protects from inside! The extra wheat germ also gives hot Ralston 


a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. Won’t you try it... soon? 
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| 15V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. | 
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ARITHMETIC 
Arithmetic Drill Pads 
each 
First Number Book 
HEALTH 


It's Fun to be Healthy, Gr. II 
Good Health Habits, Gr. HI 
The Health Parade, Gr. IV 


Amer. History, Gr. IV or V 
Amer. History, Gr 
Background Amer. Hist., Gr. 
Ready for Fall of 1946 
Social Studies, Gr. II 
World Continents, West Hem 
World Continents, 


PHONICS 
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Sounds We Use, Bk. II, 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 


BETTER TEACHING MATERIALS 
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20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS 


There are 20th Century Workbooks for these subjects at amazingly low class prices. 


Grades I to VIII 
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BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
FOWLER, INDIANA 


PRIMARY SEATWORK 


Let's Get Started-—-Pre-Primer l5e 
l5e Fun With Words and Pictures, Primer l5e 
18e Fun With Words, Gr. I l5e 

Fun With Words, Gr. II . 15e 

More Fun With Words, Gr. III l5e 
20¢ America, My Country, Primary l0e 
20 
ote ENGLISH 
20¢ English Exercises, Gr. 3-8, each l5e 

Language Practice, Pri. Gr l5e 

Learning English, Gr. 3-6, each 30¢ 
*% 
one SPELLING 
a 
25 Spell-Right Workbooks, Gr. II to VI l5e 
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e 
30 | SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
30¢ l Coming about Feb. 1 
A new 20th Century Workbook in Phonics 

I for Primary Grades, entitled 

20¢ I SOUNDS WE USE 
Send for complete information about this 
20c book for which you have been waiting 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND HOME 
Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer, says: “You are 
doing a great educational work with the Perry Pictures. 
In all my lecture work across the country, I take every op- 


portunity to recommend the Perry Pictures to my students”. 


ONE CENT SIZE, 


3 x 3%. TWO CENT SIZE, 5% x 8. 


TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 60 cents’ worth 
or more of any of these three sizes. 
For FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS of Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Dickens. A set of 30 pictures of these 
men, their homes, etc. size 5% x 8, for 60 cents. 
. 64- eege CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations 
George Washington Ntwart in it, for FIFTEEN cents. 





— THE PERRY 





BOX 13, Malden, Mass. 
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E. M. HALE end COMPANY, Publishers, Eau Claire, Wis. 


PICTURES COMPANY, 
Every teacher, 
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e princip all can keep in close 
touch with t Pe many new things in 
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The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 
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FOOT AND LEG PAIN 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause of your pain. Adjustable to aid in restoring the 
Can be changed from one pair of shoes to 
another. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores every- 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago. 
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A Unit on Primitive People 


(Continued from page 21) 


The Saber-toothed Tiger 
The saber-toothed tiger was a fierce 
animal, The edges of its very long up- 
per teeth were like the edge of a saw. 
It ate flesh. It was feared by all other 
animals. It is extinct now. 


Wild Horses ; 
The first horses were about the size 
of a cat. They had four toes on their 
front feet and three on their hind feet. 


They ate the stems and leaves of plants, 
They did not run as they do today. 


Up to this point we had learned 
that the climate where these people 
lived was warm and for this reason 
they could do without homes and 
clothes. Water was easily obtained 
because they lived along the rivers. 
They picked up their food where they 
found it. They neither stored it nor 
raised it. Their diet consisted of edi- 
ble plants—berries and vegetables— 
eggs of birds, and the flesh of small 
animals. They had no weapons other 
than their hands and a club. Protec- 
tion was a grave problem and for this 
reason they lived in trees. Food and 
protection were the two problems of 
primary importance to these people. 
They communicated with one another 
by signs and guttural sounds. They 
lived alone so much that language was 
hardly necessary. 

After thousands of years, advances 
were made beyond the animallike 
ways of living. Prehistoric people 
learned to make tools and to use them 
to carve objects from horn, bone, or 
wood; to cut up the flesh of animals; 
and to scrape the skins for use in 
making clothing and bags. The dis- 
covery of fire meant added protec- 
tion, warmth, and the preparation of 
more edible foods by cooking. The 
discovery of fire was followed even- 
tually by the knowledge of how 
make a fire by striking two stones 
together. 

Before beginning the study of The 
Cave Men, by Katharine E. Dopp 
(Rand McNally), a map of the coun- 
try of the tree dwellers was drawn 
and discussed. This beginning of map 
reading was continued by presenting 
another map of the country of the 
cave men. The fact was stated that 
this country was inhabited by the 
same people that we had previously 
read about. Immediately questions 
arose. Why? How? These questions 
were listed on a chart which was 
to be used as the motive for reading 
the second book. 

What We Want to Know 

Did these people invent more tools? 
(Richard) 

Did these people learn to make 
houses? (Carol) 

Did they learn to make clothes? 
(Mary Ellen) 

How did they protect themselves 
from the wild animals? (Colleen) 

Did they learn to kill the big ani- 
mals? (Buster) 

Why did these people begin to live 
together? (Betty Rae) 

The work had become so interest- 
ing to the group and the method of 
study was so well understood that it 
was unnecessary to list definite ques- 
tions to be answered while they read. 
The stories were assigned to groups 

(Continued on page 81) 








SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
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The free 32-page BAG 
MAGIC bo, doklet of 1946 
is packed with over a hundred 
ideas for sewing with cotton 
bags... ideas gathered from 
home sewing enthusiasts all 
over the country—new ideas 
that have never appeared in 
a text book. 

BAG MAGIC shows patterns 
and sewing instructions for 
dresses, playsuits, luncheon 
cloths, curtains and hundreds 
of lovely things that can be 
made from flour, \meal, feed 
and other cotton bags by sew- 
ing classes. It’s even better 
and more complete)\than the 
1945 edition, of which over 
300,000 copies were\ordered 
by teachers all over America. 
The new edition, BAG\MAGIC, 
will give you initiative-build- 
ing, lively, interesting, mate- 
rial to delight your class. 









One for every member 
of your class (limit 25 
copies) is available 
without charge. Send 
the coupon elsewhere 
in this issue or write to: 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


OF AMERICA 








Post Office Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee 
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EASILY STAGED 


Patriotic Plays, Holiday Plays, Assembly 
Programs, Entertainments of every kind—all 
ideally suited to school use and fully de- 
scribed in free catalogue. 


Send for Free Catalogue 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept.N, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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A Unit on Primitive People 
(Continued from page 80) 


of two, as had been done in the study 
of the first book, and the same pro- 
cedure was followed. 

In summarizing the advances made 
during the Stone Age, I found that 
the children had gained the following 
concepts of prehistoric man’s. ac- 
complishments. 

1. Food: Advanced from the food- 
gathering stage to the hunting stage. 
Improved food by roasting over fire. 

2. Fire: Learned to make fire and 
use it for protection against wild ani- 
mals, for warmth, and to cook food. 

3. Clothing: Learned to skin ani- 
mals and to use skins for clothes. 
Learned to sew. Began to make 
necklaces and ornaments. 

4. Shelter: Inhabited caves for 
warmth when the weather became 
cold. Learned to build skin tents 
and rude shelters of bark. 

5. Security: Learned to use fire 
and weapons for protection against 
wild animals. Gained security by 
living in caves. Learned to use fire, 
clothing, and shelter for protection 
against weather. 

6. Tools and weapons: Learned to 
make tools and weapons of flint, 
bone, and horn, and improved them. 

7. Co-operation: Learned to co- 
operate in the hunt and in the clear- 
ing out of caves. 

8. Social organization: Family life 
developed by the time of the early 
cave dwellers. 

9. Communication: Improved as 
the need arose. Language developed. 

10. Art: Painted pictures on walls 
of caves. 

These concepts were expressed in 
terms the children understood and 
were written on a chart. 

The dictionary of new words in- 
cluded only those which occurred 
most frequently. For seatwork, the 
words and their definitions were writ- 
ten in jumbled order, and the chil- 
dren were asked to draw connecting 
lines from each word to its correct 
meaning. The words and the defini- 
tions were printed on separate strips 
of tagboard and were distributed. 
One child would give his word, and 
the child who held the definition 


would then read its meaning. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


To culminate our unit of work, we 
prepared a question box. Each child 
was given an opportunity to draw 
one question, answer it, and then 
choose the next player. We also 
played a game with our dictionary 
words and read some of our group 
stories and stories from the two 
books which we had studied. At this 
time we also completed a frieze show- 
ing animals of this period. Though 
not a part of our social-studies unit 
of work, the art work had been so 
integrated as to include learning to 
draw the various animals. 


An Editorial Note 


(See page 49) 


In the acknowledgment note on 
page 49, we neglected to state that 
the poem “Credo” was originally 
published in the author’s first book 


of verse, entitled Paved Streets. 
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@ “This Is Why*—: 


Instruction Manual, gives 


you a complete review of 
menstrual hygiene . . . re- 
freshes your own mind on 
technical points. 


“Menstrual Physiology”— 
charts in full color, illus- 
trate the menstrual process 
in easy-to-understand dia- 
grams. 


FREE! All this material is 
yours with the compliments 


of Kotex. 


ennial problem. 


The Easiest Answers 


TO THE MOST 
DIFFICULT 
QUESTIONS 


And 















The students who come to you 
y 


for facts about the process of menstruation offer a per- 


many girls are too shy, too 


embarrassed, even to ask the questions they want to 


have answered. 


The easiest way—and the best way, according to many 
capable and successful teachers —is to have all your girls 
“As One Girl to Another.” 

Here’s a frank and friendly treatment of this difficult 
subject that takes all the mystery out of menstruation so 
that it becomes a natural and normal routine which your 
students accept as a matter of course. 


read the booklet, 


Every page is easy to understand because it is written 
in the girls’ own language. And every statement is tech- 


nically correct! 


Please order plenty of copies so that ‘every girl in your 
classes can have one. They are sent to you FREE with 
the compliments of KOTEX*, in the hope that they will 
help make life pleasanter, happier for all your girls. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


Mail to Post Office Box 3434, Dept. 42, Chicago 54, Ill. 


FREE 
Order all 3 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
1 full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Phy- 
siology Chart for Classroom use. 

copies of the bright booklet, “As One 
Girl to Another” to distribute to my 
girls. 

1 copy of the new 16-page teaching 
manual, “This Is Why. 
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4, BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS ¢ TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes school 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 
1500 subjects, 374 actual photogr: iphs in natural colors 








7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber. Cotton, ete. Special Se 1 = 
COLOR BOOK lection of 30 bird pictures $1.00. 4 4 oe 
OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com - 
8% x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. * e, \ 
subjects in full colors 2 Ni 
mer aie > hte . Beautiful COLOR CHART 
1 oO eo Cac for ~ ‘ os 
coloring. Special price Visual education aid for all grades. 278 nd ~ "4 


*he each, 5 for $1.00, subjects in colors. 
x 36” of Birds, 
Flowers, Fruits, 
With metal stand, 


40 pictorial pages 24 
Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Minerals, Shells, et« 
only $40.00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


Want a Bird House ? 
Ask for 


heuses 


Catalog listin 
made by Dodson 
America’s foremost bird 
















ithority. 975 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 
oR FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
geo is adding dignity to 


y boxed. 





x 
| 

2 
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EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CoO. 
New London, Ohio 


; 
~Vk 
Originators of t Red Cap and Gow 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


GOLDEN STATE STATIONERS 


4171 G West 2nd Street « Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 





Colleges, E 
AL B FE RT Secondary and wep MAKING / 
Elementary 
TEACHERS Schools. Good - FUN: 
candidat TIM, ° ° 
AGENCY Pacem poten ed oni EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHED i885 U. &.. ~~ typical flower of each store 
for information Seen intearien me roannee 
Home Office: Momber Game mens 
<< MAPA. Pee pee Only 10¢ 
mocnnnaanaes Corresponding Agencies : wa—- gy te 


553 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane,Wash, 











DEPT. 1-10 








We find teachers and others in any type of 
ieational work are 
und in what field they can render the greatest 
lient opportunities are avail- 

for all who are qualified. Our service is 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 
ALASKA and THE WEST 


her needs continue in all department 
Enroll now for unusual opportunities both emergency 
and 1946, Free Life Membership. 


1000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
West including Arizona, Calif., Nevada, Oregon, Wash. 
Grades $1800—$2500. High School $2000-— $3000, 
Free Enroliment. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 
Member NATA. Largest Agency in the West. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Wlinois = «> 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


31 years superior placement service 


—_>—— 


2a eS 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


giving thought to wher« 








Imperative te 


Register at once. 








410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLOG Denver. COLO 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


Traveling Representative 











G 25 E. Jackson Bivd..Chicago, tl. 
*HU HES Teachers Increase your salary! Better your position! Cash in en te 
day's big professional and finan« ial opportunities, Write u- 

Agency Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
NEW YORK [MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE KANSAS CITY Mo. 









Flatiron Bldg. N.Y. Life Bidg. 


CLARK - BREWEI 
ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions, 


PAUL YATES 1 nein 


Established 1906 








Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, fous, cone Ne ene. oat basses tn the 


We will make 60 application pic 


tures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member always « member 


f 5 APPLICATION $] .00 
PHOTOS 


!On Genuine Moentone. 
| Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
lies, application size 2'¢x3') guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Prompt 
prewar service Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 








Nationally 


ask iny dealer to ED EDITION 


IT Sasa oe bseo feicetions 


hee on 





ISHING Co. 15° 
ty ated wast. 
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Colonial Life in America 


(Continued from page 69) 


The typical house in New Nether- 
land was brick, patterned after the 
architecture of Holland. In the oth- 
er middle colonies, also, the homes 
reflected the settler’s origin. 

The furnishings of these homes 
varied as much as our furniture does 
today. However, most families in 
comfortable circumstances included 
among their possessions four-poster 
beds, hung with curtains; trundle 
beds; chests of household linen and 
clothing; cupboards filled with dishes, 
silver, and pewter; and 3 1 booke ase- 
desk known as a Pt 

In the early years, however, the 
Puritans had none of these comforts. 
There was a tremendous amount of 
work to be done and each member of 
the family had to do his share. By 
the time a boy was ten, he worked 
with his father and did almost a 
man’s work. In summer they worked 
in the fields every day. In 
they cut down trees, sawed them up, 
and dragged the logs from the river 
bank to the location for a new build- 
ing. From the wood they also made 
furniture. Often they went hunt- 
ing, or joined other men and boys 
in driving off an Indian attack. 

They butchered hogs and cattle, 
tanned the skins, and used the leather 
to make shoes, jackets, and breeches. 
They had sheep to shear. In the 
they whittled out plates, 
bowls, spoons, bobbins, spindles. 

The and women worked as 
hard as the men. They did all the 
cooking in huge iron pots hung on 
chains in the fireplace. They carried 
water from the brought in 
wood for the fire; scrubbed, washed, 
carded, dyed, and spun the wool for 


winter 


evenings 


girls 


spr ing; 


clothing; sewed; did huge washings; 


soap 


jams, 


made and candles; preserved 
meat, and jellies; made butter, 
cheese, and cider; and helped plant 
seeds and cut crops when necessary. 
The little girls made samplers, the 
older ones knitted mittens, stockings, 
and other warm clothing. They pieced 
scraps of cloth for patchwork quilts. 
Life was hard, strict, 
punishments were severe, yet all tried 
to work together for the good of the 
community as they saw it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SERIES 


Any available history texts and 
general books may be used to supple- 
ment this series of units. Children’s 
encyclopedias will be helpful as will 
the following. 

The Story of 
Eugene C. Barker 
accompanying workbook, $.40 (Row, 
Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois). 

European Backgrounds for Our 
America and Our America of 1865, 
$.24 each, less in 


laws were 


Our Nation, by 
and others, $1.2 


history workbooks, 
quantity; Teacher’s Keys for each 
book, $.10 each (American Educa- 
tion Press, 400 S. Front St., Colum 
bus 15, Ohio). 

The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units: Colonial Life, No. 50; Pio- 
neer Life, No. 20; $.30 cach (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.). 

For help in carrying out colonial 
and pioneer crafts, send $.10 to In- 
dustrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
§19 West 121st St., New York 27, 
for their catalogue. 





Hotels And Kesovts, 


YORK 


NEW 
New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 


F. Rogers, Jr., Mer. 





COLORADO 
Enjoy a Vacation This Summer ir 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK, ESTES PARK and GRAND 
LAKE, COLORADO. Three outstand- 
ing hotels reopened to provide relax- 
ation and entertainment for you. 


Stanley Hotel—delightful, 
surroundings. 

Chalet - Ranch — friendly, 
**Dude’’ ranch. 


Grand Lake Lodge— enchanting, rus- 
tic resort. 


informal 
secluded 


Write for illustrated booklet — Rocky 


Mountain Motor Co., Box 1228, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 








= BUILDS 6 
GREAT AMERICANS POSTERS 
POSTERS TO BUILD UP 12x18 Inches 


Each set contains 
authentic scenes 
in the life of « 
great American 
to be built up in- 
to 6 colorful, ar- 
ti ate peete rs 

! y 


S67 MO. 734 








position ach 50c 
postpaid. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON (Set No. 752) 
George ashingto 7 Washington’s Birthplace— 
Memorial Arch, Valley Forge—Mt. | Vernon— 
Washington Monument—Tomb of Washing 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Set No. 754) 
Lincoln's Birthplace Lincoln-Berry ore 
Lincoln's Home, Springfield——Lincoln’s Tomb 
Lineoln Memorial Abraham Lincoln 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (Set No. 751) 
Franklin Birthplace Franklin's Bookshop - 
Philadelphia Academy Franklin's Kite Experi- 
metit Franklin, The Print 

er tenjamin Franklin, 

Have You Our Catalog? Sent FREE 


Over 3000 leaching Aids 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 








IDEAS of the Month! 


For Classroom Activities 


Usable, stimulating classroom projects, 
for Primary, Intermediate and Upper 
Grades. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


... the monthly magazine for vitalized, resultful 
teaching. Makes teaching FUN! Over 20 full 
page illustrations of projects each month. Don't 
be without it! 
5 MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 
Starting Current Issue 
$3.00 per year. 
ditional postage. 
tional postage. 
FREE: Send for Bulletin 1246 containing free 
® social studies and nature material. 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago 40, mH. 


YOUR FUTURE 


The best position 
The most money 
The happiest lncation.. 
gor YOU 
Litensive file of opportunities. 
Careful individual selection. . 
gor YOU 


Canadian subscription, 25¢ ad- 
Foreign subscription, 50¢ addi- 





| 
TEACHERS! 
\| 








Paste this ad on a penny 
postal and send tous now 
- the quicker done. the 
sooner you Il find the right 
@nswert about your future. 
No obligation. 

PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU = 


$10 Standard Bidg_ Decatur, linois 
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A Washington Party 


(Continued from page 25) 


leader has two buckles. He is to put 
these on his shoes to give the appear- 
ance of colonial pumps. However, he 
is going to have more difficulty keep- 
ing them on his shoes than George 
Washington had, because they will 
not be fastened. His task is to walk 
so carefully that the buckles will re- 
main on his shoes. On signal the first 
player in each team advances toward 
the goal. If one or both buckles fall 
off on the way, he must start over. 
If they fall off on the way back, he 
must return to the goal line, adjust 
the buckles, and return home. The 
first team to have all of its members 
return with their buckles on is the 
winner. 


Crossing the Delaware 


The players are divided into even- 
numbered teams and lined up in relay 
formation. The first player in each 
team is in a squat position. At the 
signal, “Go,” he crosses the “Dela- 
ware’ to the .goal and back to the 
starting line. He touches the hand 
of the second player and goes to the 
end of the line. The second player 
proceeds in the same way, and so on. 
The first team to have all of its mem- 
bers across the “Delaware” and back 
to their places wins. 

If the relays are being played in 
the classroom, have the children sit 
at their desks. Only the first player 
in each team squats in front of the 
first desk ready for action. When he 
comes back to his line, he can easily 
go to the last seat, for the aisle will 
be clear. The other children advance 
one seat. 


Washington Players 


Acting is fun in the twentieth cen- 
tury, as it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The class can be divided into 
groups. Each group is given about 
five minutes to think of some event 
in Washington’s life that they can 
pantomime. Some of the children 
might think of topics such as these: 
Washington crossing the Delaware; 
an evening in the music room at 
Mount Vernon; life at Valley Forge; 
Washington, the surveyor. The rest 
of the groups will try to guess the 
event that the Washington Players 
are trying to present. 

If refreshments are to be served, 
this would be a good time for the 
committee to go into action and be 
ready to serve at the completion of 
the stunts, 

In true colonial fashion the party 
might conclude with the Virginia 
Reel for, in Washington’s day, this 
lively dance usually ended a sociable 
tme. Another good climax to the 
party would be the following humor- 
ous version of the high lights of 
Washington’s life told with the addi- 
tion of sound effects and dramatic 
gestures, 


Oh! What a Man Was George! 


In this little dramatic story of 
Washington, divide the class into 
three groups. One group will play 
the part of Washington, and whenever 
¢ ls mentioned in the story this group 
will say, “Oh! Oh! What a Man!” 

¢ second group will portray the 
tole of Martha Washington, and 


whenever she is mentioned in the 
story, the group will say, “The rich 


- widow.” 


Whenever Washington’s father is 
named in the story, the third group 
will say, “Little Hunting Creek.” 
(This is the name of the plantation 
where George lived with his father 
and mother during part of his child- 
hood.) This group will also supply 
the galloping movements whenever 
George or Martha Washington is 
traveling from place to place. 

Then the teacher or member of the 
Program Committee will read the 
story of “Oh! What a Man Was 
George!” As the characters are 
named in the dramatic tale, the 
groups will give their assigned re- 
sponse. It might be advisable to have 
each group repeat its part a couple of 
times before the story is read so that 
there will be no confusion about the 
respective responses. 


The Story— 
In 1732 a great American hero was 
born. His name was GEORGE 


WASHINGTON. (Oh! Oh! What a 
Man!) A story is told that one 
time when he was but a mere boy 
he chopped down his FATHER’S 
(Little Hunting Creek) best cherry 
tree. His FATHER (Little Hunting 
Creek) said, “GEORGE, (Oh! Oh! 
What a Man!) did you do this?” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (Oh! 
Oh! What a Man!) replied sadly, 
“FATHER, (Little Hunting Creek) 
I cannot tell a lie; I did it.” The boy’s 
FATHER (Little Hunting Creek) 
was very pleased that he had a truth- 
ful son. 

Time marched on. (All shuffle 
feet.) GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(Oh! Oh! What a Man!) was twenty- 
seven years old when he was married 
to MARTHA (The rich widow). Life 
at Mount Vernon was peaceful until 
in 1775 GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(Oh! Oh! What a Man!) had to 
leave his home and MARTHA (The 
rich widow) to take his place as 
commander in chief of the army. 
(All hum “Yankee Doodle,” which 
was the battle song of the Revolu- 
tionary War.) 

So MARTHA WASHINGTON 
(The rich widow) not only managed 
Mount Vernon but came bumpity- 
bump-bump over rough roads (gallop 
movements) to Valley Forge where 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (Oh! 
Oh! What a Man) and his army were 
in winter quarters. 

Victory seemed far away until one 
night GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(Oh! Oh! What a Man!) and his men 
crossed the Delaware and took the 
British by surprise. 

With the victory won, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON (Oh! Oh! What a 
Man!) became the first president of 
the United States. MARTHA (The 
rich widow) helped GEORGE (Oh! 
Oh! What a Man!) during the eight 
years of his presidency. 

Then finally on March 4, 1797, 
MARTHA (The rich widow) and 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (Oh! 
Oh! What a Man!) traveled back 
(gallop) to beautiful Mount Vernon. 
He had earned the title, “First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 








Tee = 
Director of Kelloga’s ~~ 
Home Economics Department « 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


REMEMBER the very first package of 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that my mother 
ever bought. We take Corn Flakes for 
granted today—but in those days we just 
didn’t have ready-to-eat cereals. 


Mother was always busy—she had five chil- 
dren to feed and get off to school every 
morning—and she quickly saw that this new 
kind of cereal would save her time and work 
and encourage us to eat a good breakfast 
before dashing off to school. 


THIS MARY HAD A COW! 


Yes, there was always plenty of milk in our 
house because we had a fine Jersey cow. 
After school, we'd go into the pantry and 
pour out a bowlful of crisp Corn Flakes and 
drown them in milk. And sometimes, on 
Sunday evening, the whole family made a 
supper of Corn Flakes and milk. 


BROTHER WAS CURIOUS 


I guess all children like to know how things 
are made. (Here, at Battle Creek, we get 
many inquiries from teachers and pupils 
about how we make our cereals.) I remem- 
ber my brother wanted to know about these 
new Corn Flakes. And so he wrote the 
Kellogg Company. This is what they told him: 


“Kellogge’s Corn Flakes are made from white 
corn. The corn is carefully cleaned. The hull 
and germ are removed, leaving hominy grits. 


“Next, the grits are mixed with sugar, salt, 
and malt flavoring, and cooked long and well 
until golden brown in color. 


“Then the cooked grits are put between 
heavy rolls —like two big rolling pins — 
and are rolled out into thin flakes. 
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“THE FIRST TIME 


| ATE CORN FLAKES...” 


“And, finally, the flakes are toasted in a 
huge revolving oven like a giant corn popper.” 


That is how Corn Flakes were made when 
I was a girl, but there is more to the story 
today. 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 


During the war years, more and more 
thought has been given to nutrition. In tune 
with the times, the Kellogg Company has 
restored Corn Flakes to the full-grain level 
of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


Unfortunately, not all teachers, doctors, and 
dietitians, know this, as we have learned 
from a recent survey. It is true, and we urge 
you to bear it in mind, because you will then 
appreciate the excellent nutritional value of 
a bowl of Corn Flakes, milk, and fruit. This 
appetizing breakfast bowl contributes a good 
percentage of the nutrients desirable in the 
morning meal. 


YOU WANT PARENTS TO KNOW 


You’d like parents to know that you are 
interested in the health of their children. 
The “Health Habits” chart below wili help 
accomplish just this. Send for one for each 
pupil; let him take it home to use; check it 
in the classroom each week. The foods listed 
on the chart include those recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


These charts are entirely free. To order, 
use the coupon in the Coupon Section of 
this magazine. (Next month — more about 
cereals and the importance of breakfast.) 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES 
PEP - ALL-BRAN + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAM 
FLAKES + KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
KELLOGG'’S SHREDDED WHEAT AND KRUMBLES 








Send for 
Full-Color Slide Film on 


— $75,000 — 
COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students how to try for 
$75,000 in awards for boy model- 
builders. These include 8 university 
scholarships, 588 cash awards, and 
36 convention trips. 


Wewill be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to 
make running commentaries on the film, 
and to answer any question that may arise. 


Hereare the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside 
in the United States and are between the 
ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a 
miniature model Napoleonic Coach to plans 
we furnish him. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a 
solid model automobile embodying his own 
ideas of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 

In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild Membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


Cea ae ee 


' FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


An educational foundati 





Pp ed by 
1 Fisher Body Division of General Motors ! 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


I Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation, without charge, relative to 


0 Napoleonic Coach Competition 
I ©) Model Car Design Competition 
| © Color slide film for classroom use 


al Name 
| Address. 
| City 














Zone. State. 











ee 





| Subject taught 


l Number of eligible boys in my classes l 
pt. 44 
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Success in Music! 





Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Bivd. Suite U310 == Chicago 15, If. 
Piano ( Violin () Cornet Dj Trumpet D Saxo- 
phone () Clarinet () Guitar () Mandolin (] Voice 
(0 Ear Training and Sight Singing () Choral Con- 
ducting [Public School Music [)History of 





Music ({JHarmony [) Advanced Composition 
O Arranging. 

} | MPPTTTTTTTTT TT 

Street 


City & State 
Music Experience 


ART &.05(NEW) 
A book of all new and original patterns 


blackboard borders, window deco 
booklets, ete. Complete 











Teachers! 
including posters, 
rations, silhouette pictures, 
set of seasonable suggestions for each month Abso- 
lutely takes care of your art work for the entire year 
All patterns actual size with complete instructions 
and colors given. Just the book all rural and grade 
teachers have been wishing for! Price $2.00, post 
paid BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author and 
Publisher, Haven, Kansas. : 
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A Spelling Activity 


(Continued from page 34) 


punctuation; he has had practice in 
using the word; he finds himself the 
author of a literary gem more often 
than not. 

9. To check this work, the teacher 
has the pupils exchange papers, refer 
to the textbook for correct spelling, 
and mark any errors discovered. 

10. The best paragraphs are col- 
lected and bound from 
which the teacher may select items 
for test material. 

I like this device because it helps 
keep the children alert and provides a 
reason for using the words that they 
must know how to spell; and while 
learning the value of being engaged 
in a useful activity, they are also ex- 
periencing the joy of authorship. 


in a cover 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 42-43) 


Color miniatures will familiarize 
girls and boys with fine paintings. It 
is only legitimate to use them in set- 
tings which enhance their own beau- 
ty, such as in frames and albums. Or 
they can be exhibited on bulletin 
boards and screens. Each picture 
should be studied as an artist’s expres- 
sion of beauty through his use of line, 
mass, and color. His purpose 
to create something beautiful. 

Make a list of various ways to ex- 
hibit a collection of color miniatures. 
(Four have been mentioned above.) 
Then choose one of the methods and 
hold an exhibition to which other 
grades are invited. 


was 


Readiness for Number 
(Continued from page 34) 


I had 10 cents. 
put on the desk.) 

I bought a candy bar for 5 cents. 
(Five squares are removed from the 
desk. ) 

How much money do I have left?” 

She continues, “Now pretend your 


(Ten squares are 


squares are cookies and work this 
problem: 
Marianne has 3 cookies. (Three 


squares are put on the desk.) 
Jane has 2 cookies. (Two squares 
are put on the desk below the three.) 
How many cookies do both have?” 
As preparation for multiplication 
and division, children may divide 12 
(or other number) objects into twos, 
threes, fours, sixes, and so forth. 
Uneven division may be illustrated 
also, as “How many groups of three 
can you make with 14 squares?” 
Work problems such as these. 
One candy bar costs § cents. 
How much will 3 bars cost? 


x xXx xX X 
x x X XX 


x xX X XX 


One postage stamp costs 3 cents. 
How many can I buy for 10 cents? 


X X X 
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VALUES count again : 











In this year when 


























GET MORE OUT OF TRAVEL! 


more convenience, more enjoyment, more scenic miles per dollar 


The easy-spending spree is about over. More and more people 
are beginning to ask, “Am I getting full value from each of 
my hard-earned dollars?” 


What's more, they are saying . . .“I intend to get more out of 
life, too—more relaxation, more travel, more time spent enjoy- 
ing the Land I’ve fought and worked for!” 


This is America’s post-war mood, and it adds up to something 
that Greyhound offers in full measure . . . pleasant, sightseeing 
travel over almost every fine highway on this continent, at 
fares that remain near pre-war levels, while so many other 
living costs have rocketed. 


GREYHOUND 


Just what does “more for your money” mean in Greyhound 
travel? It means many more miles per dollar—more schedules 
each day, at most convenient hours—relaxed comfort in cush- 
ioned reclining chairs—efficient heating and ventilation. It 
means pleasant trips to almost anywhere in the United States 
or Canada—and down to Mexico. 


This is transportation value that will increase—as rapidly as 
Greyhound can secure fine new equipment, build new stations 
and Post Houses, plan and operate carefree Expense-Paid 
Tours to all This Amazing America. 








AGAIN LIFEBUOY MAKES ITS FAMOUS ANNUAL |” 
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Year after year thousands of teachers take 
advantage of this unusual offer to conduct 
“Clean-Hands Campaigns” in their classrooms 


NL 


<< LIFEBUOY 
g/ WASH-UP CHART 














Tl san all over America look forward love it. By the end of the 4-week period, 





to this famous Lifebuoy offer made once cleanliness has become a habit. Pupils wash 
/ each year. They know the importance of up regularly—and like it! Lifebuoy helps 
WASH YOUR FACE AND MANOS L&E TMS: ee a ay cleanliness in the classroom—and how easily guard health because its special purifying 
yy a 4-Weeks’ Clean-Hands Campaign imparts lather aids in removing at least 27 different 
pe SS habits of cleanliness that may last their kinds of germs that may be spread by the hands. 

pupils a lifetime. Start your class now 































Remember, everything you need to com- = To date, more than 45,000,000 schoo! chil- 
duct a 4-Weeks Clean-Hands Campaign 1s dren have taken part in the Lifebuoy Clean- 
furnished by the makers of Lifebuoy—without Hands Campaigns. Principals and superin- 


eine wae cost or obligation. This includes complete tendents endorse the plan. Start your class 
HEALTH PLEDOE Instructions, Classroom Honor Roll, Wash-up now. Send one of the coupons below. Pass 

is one of the fest Charts (as illustrated) and generous school- on the others to two of your teaching friends 

po ogy ap size cakes of Lifebuoy for each of your pupils. so that they may take advantage of this un- 


and myself wo do my ben wo 
keep my body clean, srong and 
hegithy —as free of dirt and germs 


The contest works like a game. Children usual offer, too! 














































































































as possible. | will do my bes!” Ty oS MSE we Ss 
«. CHILDREN LOVE IT... JUST LIKE A GAME 
I” Week | oo | Ee | Ee 3” Week| PR | Ge ele ‘ef a > - _—— WHY, YOU GET WASH-UP CHARTS... 
Monday x Tx 1X HONESTLY, GRACE, THIS CLEAN- CLASSROOM HONOR ROLL ... 
SIXT PSX TSC HANOS CAMPAIGN WORKS LIKE | - GOLD STARS...MERIT BADGES 
Wednesday |X |< KK 1 KK A CHARM! AND IT'S SO s -»» EVEN FREE SOAP FOR {a 
Pe a SIMPLE TO DO. JUST SEND EVERY PUPIL! 
Sat ONE OF THE COUPONS IN 
wrday TK DOD 11 I 
Soda ‘|x x THIS AD TO THE MAKERS . 2A\"a 
1” Week OF LIFEBUOY AND THEY'LL " eS 


FURNISH EVERYTHING! 





















THE CHILDREN LOVE IT! 
IT'S JUST LIKE A GAME! 
AND CLEANLINESS IS SO 
IMPORTANT TODAY BECAUSE 
iT HELPS PROTECT HEALTH 
AND IMPROVES 
ATTENDANCE ! 











d Week 3rd Week 4th Week 





Lever Brouhery pony Combed 


my FREE CHARTS 
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a > Generous school-size cak al Honor Roll 
ly FER ~ Spee O messes 8 Sere 
il 
_ “Patry Uoy | ALL ATNO COST wit . i 
. Nye) A y i 2] Attractive colored Wash-up Merit Badge for 
«te P : TO you! Charts—one for each pupil Honor Pupils 


— 
Complete Instructions on TAPLI 


How to Conduct Campaign 





—_— ee 


Lever Bros. Co., Dept. W212, Cambridge 39, Mass, 

Send me Free Wash-Up Charts, School-size Life- 
buoy, Honor Roll, Badges, complete instructions 
for conducting a Clean-Hands Health Campaign. 


(@LEASE PRINT) 


Peeean ane eee ee eee eee eee 


My Name ‘ _Teacher 
Name of School 
Address___ 
City_ . =  — — 














Exact no. of pupils__.....____ grade 


Name of Supt. or Prin. 
This offer good in U. S. only 
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